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THE CARRIER'S WIFK 

*'It*8 for meat, it*8 for drink, 
And lore tbe best of all the three t 
Though gear is scant, Fd nerer want^ 
An* mj good man were kind to me.'* 

Old Ballad. 

In the suburbB of Strasburg there lived a certain poor 
woman, by trade a sempstress, who was called Margaret. 
She was of the middle age ; but so cheerful and sweet 
tempered, and besides so comely, and of such honest repute, 
that many tradesmen of respectable condition would have 
been glad to marry her. She had contracted herself, how- 
erer, to one Kolmarr ; a plausible fellow and a carrier, but 
in reality a smuggler aud a very ruffian. Accordingly, whilst 
their honeymoon was yet in the wane, he began to use her 
very shamefully, till at last she was worse treated than his 
mules; upon which he made her to attend whilst he was 
smoking and drinking with his dissolute comrades. 

Margaret, notwithstanding, being very humble and indus- 
trious, would never have repined at this drudgery ; but on 
any ill luck which happened to him, his contraband wares 
being sometimes seized upon by the spies, he would beat her 
in a cruel manner. She concealed this treatment, however, 
from everybody, hoping some day to reclaim him by her 
kindness — ^never reproaching him, indeed, but by haggard 
and careful looks, which she could not help, for she shrank 
as often under the pinching hand of want as from that of her 
brutal husband. Her beauty and strength thus decaying 
together, she became at last so disgusting to him, that if he 
had not been as cautJoi25 and crafty as he was CTUciV)\iQ 
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would haye killed her without delay. As it was, he almost 
Btaryed her, professing extreme poverty ; at which Margaret 
never murmured, but only grieved for his sake over his 
pretended losses. 

One day, as she was thus sitting disconsolate at her needle- 
work, and thinking over her hard condition, she heard a 
gentle knocking at the door, and going to see who it was, she 
beheld her cousin, a pedlar, who travelled through the 
country with his box of warea At first sight of him she 
was very joyful, not having seen him for many years, but 
her heart soon sank again into despondence, when she 
remembered how wretchedly she must entertain him, if at 
all j for if Kolmarr knew that she bestowed even a crust of 
bread, he would certainly beat her. She bade her relation, 
however, to come in and rest himself. 

" Alas ! " she said, " I have nothing to give thee for thy 
supper, the house is so bare ; and what is worse, I dare not 
make amends to thee with a night's lodging, for my husband 
is a very shy, reserved man, who cannot endure the presence 
of a stranger : if he found any one here, therefore, at his 
return, although he is kind enough upon other occasions, he 
would certainly chide me." 

Her kinsman, after musing a little while over these words, 
answered her thus : 

" Margaret, I perceive liow it is. But do not be imeasy : 
the best houses may be found unprovided by a random comer. 
I am prepared, you see, against such emergencies : here is a 
flask of good wine, with a dried fish or two, and a handful of 
raisins, — of which I shall be glad to see you partake. Come, 
fall to ; " and laying out his stores upon the table, he began 
to sup merrily. 

Margaret, at this sight, was more alarmed than ever; 
i7^r^rthaless^ after many persuasions, she began to cat also, 
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bat casting her eyes continuanj towaixls the door, as if she 
feared a visit horn an Apennine wolf. The time still drawing 
nearer for Kolmarr to return, she begged her kinsman to 
dispatch his meal, as he loved her, and then depart " I 
will even do as you say," said he, still misunderstanding her ; 
** so now show me to my chamber." 

To this, Margaret, in great alarm, repHed with what she 
had told him before, beseeching him not to take it ill of her 
that he could not sleep in her house ; but to beUeve that 
she r^arded it as one of her many misfortunes. 

" I understand you," said he, "very well ; but pray make 
me DO more such excuses. I have told you I am not a man 
to quarrel with my accommodation. Though the bed be 
harder, and the sheets more coarse and ragged than you care 
to treat me with — I should lie very thankfully on the floor. 
So no words, woman, for hence I will not to-night for a 
king^s bed of down." 

Margaret, finding him so positive, and observing, besides, 
that he was flushed with wine, was fain to humour him ; 
however, as she knew he was a discreet man, and that he 
would depart before sunrise, she hoped he might be lodged 
there that one night without the knowledge of Kolmarr. 
She took him up, therefore, into the garret, which contained 
nothing but a low sorry bed and a long stout rope, which 
Kolmarr had left there, probably, to tempt her to hang 
herself; for she had sometimes slept there alone when he 
ill-treated her. Her cousin, nevertheless, swore that it was a 
lodging for a prince. 

" Nay," quoth she, " you are kind enough to view it so ; 
but it is grievously troubled with the rats, as I have had 
cause to know ; " and then hastily bidding him good night, 
she went down the stairs again, with her eyes brimful oi leai^ 

After she had been down a little while, Kolmarr iLnocVcSi 
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at the door, which made Margaret almost fall from her chair. 
He came in soberly, but in a grave humour, and observing 
how red her eyes were, he pulled her to him, and kissed her 
with much apparent affection. The poor woman was too 
full at heart to speak ; but throwing her lean arms round 
his neck, she seemed to forget in that moment all her 
troubles ; and still more when Eolmarr, with a terrible oath, 
swore that after that night he would never fret her again. 

The grateful Margaret, being very himible and weak- 
* spirited, was ready to fall down on her knees to him for this 
unusual kindness, and her conscience smiting her, she was 
just going to confess to him the concealment of her cousin, 
and to beseech his forgiveness for that disobedience, as the 
first she had ever committed as his wife. But luckily she 
held her peace, for her fears still prevailed over her ; and on 
these terms they bestowed themselves together for the night. 

Now, it was Kolmarr's custom of a night to pay a visit to 
his stable j he, as a rogue himself, being very fearful of the 
dishonesty of others ; for which reason he likewise locked 
behind him the door of his bed-chamber, in which he 
deposited his commodities. About midnight, therefore, 
Margaret heard him go down as usual, but his stay was 
three times as long as ever it had been before. She became 
very uneasy at this circumstance ; and moreover, at a strong 
smoke which began to creep into the chamber ; whereupon, 
going to the window, she heard Eolmarr beneath, moaning 
like a person in great pain. In answer to her questions, he 
told her he had been beaten by some robbers, who had taken 
away his mules, and then set fire to the house. 

" The back of it," said he, " is all wrapt in a flame ; but 

what most grieves me of all, my dear Margaret, is that I 

cannot rescue thee ; seeing that in my strife with the villains 

I hare lost the key of the outer door. Nevertheless, if thou 
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Eolmarr, who by this timo was as quiet as a stone, and made 
no answer to her inquiries ; the pedlar, therefore, concluded 
justly that he was dead, and speedily found out with his 
fingers that there was a great hole in the wretch's skulL 
At firat he was very much shocked and troubled by this 
discovery ; but afterwards, going behind the house, and 
seeing the smouldering remains of a heap of straw, which 
Kolmarr had lighted, he comprehended the whole matter, 
and was comforted. Then bringing Margaret, who was 
lamenting very loudly, to the same spot, he showed her the 
ashes, and told her how foolish it was to mourn so for a 
wicked man, who had died horribly through his own plotting 
against her life. 

" The devices of the bloody man/* said he, " have fallen 
upon his own head. Consider this, therefore, as the good 
deed of Providence, which, pitying your distresses, has 
ordained you a happier Hfe hereafter ; and for your main- 
tenance, if God should fSeiil to provide you, I will see to it 
myself." 

In this manner, comforting her judiciously, Margaret dried 
her tears, reflecting, as many women do, but with less, reason, 
that she must needs be happier as a widow than she had 
ever been as a wife. As for what he had promised, her 
kinsman faithfully kept his word, sending her from time to 
time a portion of his gains ; so that, with her old trade of 
sempstress, and the property of Kolmarr, she was maintained 
in Comfort, and never knew want all the rest of her days. 
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would have killed her without delay. As it was, he almost 
starved her, professing extreme poverty ; at which Margaret 
never murmured, but only grieved for his sake over his 
pretended losses. 

One day, as she was thus sitting disconsolate at her needle- 
work, and thinking over her hard condition, she heard a 
gentle knocking at the door, and going to see who it was, she 
beheld her cousin, a pedlar, who travelled through the 
coimtry with his box of wares. At first sight of him she 
was very joyful, not having seen him for many years, but 
her heart soon sank again into despondence, when she 
remembered how wretchedly she must entertain him, if at 
all ; for if Kolmarr knew that she bestowed even a crust of 
bread, he would certainly beat her. She bade her relation, 
however, to come in and rest himself. 

" Alas ! *' she said, " I have nothing to give thee for thy 
supper, the house is so bare ; and what is worse, I dare not 
make amends to thee with a night's lodging, for my husband 
is a very shy, reserved man, who cannot endure the presence 
of a stranger : if he found any one here, therefore, at his 
return, although he is kind enough upon other occasions, he 
would certainly chide me." 

Her kinsman, after musing a little while over these words, 
answered her thus : 

" Mai^ret, I perceive "how it is. But do not be uneasy : 
the best houses may be found unprovided by a random comer. 
I am prepared, you see, against such emei^ncies : here is a 
flask of good wine, with a dried fish or two, and a handful of 
raisins, — of which I shall be glad to see you partake. Come, 
fall to ; " and laying out his stores upon the table, he began 
to sup merrily. 

Margaret, at this sight, was more alarmed than ever; 
nevertheless, after many persuasions, she began to cat also. 
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bat casing her eyes oontiimally towards the door, as if she 
feared a visit firom an Apennine wol£ The time still drawing 
nearer for Kolmarr to return, she begged her kinsman to 
dispatch his meal, as he loved her, and then depart "I 
will even do as you say,** said he, stiU misunderstanding her ; 
** so now show me to my chamber." 

To this, Margaret^ in great alarm, replied with what she 
had told him before, beseeching him not to take it iU of her 
that he could not sleep in her house ; but to believe that 
she regarded it as one of her many misfortunes. 

" I understand you," said he, " very well ; but pray make 
me no more such ezcusea I have told you I am not a man 
to quarrel with my accommodation. Though the bed be 
harder, and the sheets more coarse and ragged than you care 
to treat me with — I should lie very thankfully on the floor. 
So no words, woman, for hence I will not to-night for a 
king's bed of down." 

Margaret, finding him so positive, and observing, besides, 
that he was flushed with wine, was fain to humour him ; 
however, as she knew he was a discreet man, and that he 
would depart before sunrise, she hoped he might be lodged 
there that one night without the knowledge of Kolmarr. 
She took him up, therefore, into the garret, which contained 
nothing but a low sorry bed and a long stout rope, which 
Kolmarr had left there, probably, to tempt her to hang 
herself; for she had sometimes slept there alone when he 
ill-treated her. Her cousin, nevertheless, swore that it was a 
lodging for a prince. 

" Nay," quoth she, " you are kind enough to view it so ; 
but it is grievously troubled with the rats, as I have had 
cause to know ; " and then hastily bidding him good night, 
she went down the stairs again, with her eyes brimful oi \/e»x^ 

After she bad been down a little while, Kolmarr knoc^Le^i 
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at the door, which made Margaret almost fall from her chair. 
He came in soberly, but in a grave humour, and observing 
how red her eyes were, he pulled her to him, and kissed her 
with much apparent affection. The poor woman was too 
full at heart to speak ; but throwing her lean arms roimd 
his neck, she seemed to forget in that moment all her 
troubles ; and still more when Eolmarr, with a terrible oath, 
swore that after that night he would never fret her again. 

The grateful Margaret, being very humble and weak- 
* spirited, was ready to fall down on her knees to him for this 
unusual kindness, and her conscience smiting her, she was 
just going to confess to him the concealment of her cousin, 
and to beseech his forgiveness for that disobedience, as the 
first she had ever committed as his wife. But luckily she 
held her peace, for her fears still prevailed over her ; and on 
these terms they bestowed themselves together for the night. 

Now, it was Kolmarr's custom of a night to pay a visit to 
his stable ; he, as a rogue himself, being very fearful of the 
dishonesty of others ; for which reason he likewise locked 
behind him the door of his bed-chamber, in which he 
deposited his commodities. About midnight, therefore, 
Margaret heard him go down as usual, but his stay was 
three times as long as ever it had been before. She became 
very uneasy at this circumstance ; and moreover, at a strong 
smoke which began to creep into the chamber ; whereupon, 
going to the window, she heard Eolmarr beneath, moaning 
like a person in great pain. In answer to her questions, he 
told her he had been beaten by some robbers, who had taken 
away his mules, and then set fire to the house. 

" The back of it," said he, " is all wrapt in a flame ; but 
what most grieves me of all, my dear Margaret, is that I 
cannot rescue thee ; seeing that in my strife with the villains 
I have lost the key of the outer door. Nevertheless, if thou 
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THE CARRIER'S WIFE. 



<<It*a for meat, it's O for drink, 
And lore the het^ of all the tliree t 
Thou^ gear is Bcant, Fd nerer want^ 
An' my good man were kind to me.*' 

Old Battad. 

In the suburbs of Strasburg there lived a certain poor 
woman, by trade a sempBtress, who was called Margaret. 
She was of the middle age ; but so cheerful and sweet 
tempered, and besides so comely, and of such honest repute, 
that many tradesmen of respectable condition would have 
been glad to marry her. She had contracted herself, how- 
erer, to one Eolmarr ; a plausible fellow and a carrier, but 
in reality a smu^ler and a very ruffian. Accordingly, whilst 
their honeymoon was yet in the wane, he began to use her 
yery shamefully, till at last she was worse treated than his 
mules; upon which he made her to attend whilst he was 
smoking and drinking with his dissolute comrades. 

Margaret, notwithstanding, being very humble and indus- 
trious, would never have repined at this drudgery ; but on 
any iU luck which happened to him, his contraband wares 
being sometimes seized upon by the spies, he would beat her 
in a cruel manner. She concealed this treatment, however, 
from everybody, hoping some day to reclaim him by her 
kindness — ^never reproaching him, indeed, but by haggard 
and careful looks, which she could not help, for she shrank 
as often under the pinching hand of want as from that of her 
brutal husband. Her beauty and strength thus decaying 
together, she became at last so disgusting to him, that if he 
had not been as cautious and crafty as he was ct\ic!V,\lQ 
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would have killed hor without delay. As it was, he almost 
Btaryed her, professing extreme poverty ; at which Margaret 
never murmured, but only grieved for his sake over hia 
pretended losses. 

One day, as she was thus sitting disconsolate at her needle- 
work, and thinking over her hard condition, she heard a 
gentle knocking at the door, and going to see who it was, she 
beheld her cousin, a pedlar, who travelled through the 
country with his box of warea At first sight of him she 
was very joyful, not having seen him for many years, but 
her heart soon sank again into despondence, when she 
remembered how wretchedly she must entertain him, if at 
all ; for if Kolmarr knew that she bestowed even a crust of 
bread, he would certainly beat her. She bade her relation, 
however, to come in and rest himself. 

" Alas ! *' she said, " I have nothing to give thee for thy 
supper, the house is so bare ; and what is worse, I dare not 
make amends to thee with a night's lodging, for my husband 
is a very shy, reserved man, who cannot endure the presence 
of a stranger : if he found any one here, therefore, at his 
return, although he is kind enough upon other occasions, he 
would certainly chide me." 

Her kinsman, after musing a little while over these words, 
answered her thus : 

" Margaret, I perceive "how it is. But do not be imeasy : 
the best houses may be found unprovided by a random comer. 
I am prepared, you see, against such emei^ncies : here is a 
flask of good wine, with a dried fish or two, and a handful of 
raisins,— of which I shall be glad to see you partake. Come, 
fall to ; *' and laying out his stores upon the table, he began 
to sup merrily. 

Margaret, at this sight, was more alarmed than ever; 
nevertheless, after many persuasions, she began to cat also, 
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bat casting her eyes continually towards the door, as if she 
feared a yisit finom an Apennine wolf. The time still drawing 
nearer for Kolmarr to return, she begged her kinsman to 
dispatch his meal, as he loved her, and then depart. ''I 
will even do as you say,'* said he, still misunderstanding her ; 
** so now show me to my chamber.*' 

To this, Maigaret, in great alarm, replied with what she 
had told him before, beseeching him not to take it iU of her 
that he could not sleep in her house ; but to believe that 
she regarded it as one of her many misfortunes. 

" I understand you," said he, " very well ; but pray make 
me no more such excuses. I have told you I am not a man 
to quarrel with my accommodation. Though the bed be 
harder, and the sheets more coarse and ragged than you care 
to treat me with — I should lie very thankfully on the floor. 
So no words, woman, for hence I will not to-night for a 
king^s bed of down." 

Margaret, finding him so positive, and observing, besides, 
that he was flushed with wine, was fain to humour him ; 
however, as she knew he was a discreet man, and that he 
would depart before sunrise, she hoped he might be lodged 
there that one night without the knowledge of Kolmarr. 
She took him up, therefore, into the garret, which contained 
nothing but a low sorry bed and a long stout rope, which 
Kolmarr had left there, probably, to tempt her to hang 
herself; for she had sometimes slept there alone when he 
ill-treated her. Her cousin, nevertheless, swore that it was a 
lodging for a prince. 

" Nay," quoth she, " you are kind enough to view it so ; 

but it is grievously troubled with the rats, as I have had 

cause to know ; " and then hastily bidding him good night, 

she went down the stairs again, with her eyes brimful of tears. 

After she had been down a little while, Kolmarr knocked 
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at the door, which made Margaret almost fall from her chair. 
He came in soberly, but in a grave humour, and observing 
how red her eyes were, he ptdled her to him, and kissed her 
with much apparent affection. The poor woman was too 
full at heart to speak ; but throwing her lean arms roimd 
his neck, she seemed to forget in that moment all her 
troubles ; and still more when Eolmarr, with a terrible oath, 
swore that after that night he would never fret her again. 

The grateful Mai^garet, being very humble and weak- 
* spirited, was ready to fall down on her knees to him for this 
imusual kindness, and her conscience smiting her, she was 
just going to confess to him the concealment of her cousin, 
and to beseech his forgiveness for that disobedience, as the 
first she had ever committed as his wife. But luckily she 
held her peace, for her fears still prevailed over her ; and on 
these terms they bestowed themselves together for the night. 

Now, it was Kolmarr's custom of a night to pay a visit to 
his stable ; he, as a rogue himself, being very fearful of the 
dishonesty of others ; for which reason he likewise locked 
behind him the door of his bed-chamber, in which he 
deposited his commodities. About midnight, therefore, 
Margaret heard him go down as usual, but his stay was 
three times as long as ever it had been before. She became 
very uneasy at this circumstance ; and moreover, at a strong 
smoke which began to creep into the chamber ; whereupon, 
going to the window, she heard Kolmarr beneath, moaning 
like a person in great pain. In answer to her questions, he 
told her he had been beaten by some robbers, who had taken 
away his mules, and then set fire to the house. 

" The back of it,*' said he, " is all wrapt in a flame ; but 
what most grieves me of all, my dear Margaret, is that I 
cannot rescue thee ; seeing that in my strife with the villains 
I have lost the key of the outer door. Nevertheless, if thou 
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Kolmarr, who by this timo was as quiet as a stone, and made 
no answer to her inquiries ; the pedlar, therefore, concluded 
justly that he was dead, and speedily found out with his 
fingers that there was a great hole in the wretch's skull. 
At firat he was very much shocked and troubled by this 
discovery ; but afterwards, going behind the house, and 
seeing the smoiddering remains of a heap of straw, which 
Kolmarr had lighted, he comprehended the whole matter, 
and was comforted. Then bringing Margaret, who was 
lamenting very loudly, to the same spot, he showed her the 
ashes, and told her how foolish it was to mourn so for a 
wicked man, who had died horribly through his own plotting 
against her life. 

" The devices of the bloody man," said he, " have fallen 
upon his own head. Consider this, therefore, as the good 
deed of Providence, which, pitying your distresses, has 
ordained you a happier life hereafter ; and for your main- 
tenance, if God should fail to provide you, I will see to it 
myself." 

In this manner, comforting her judiciously, Margaret dried 
her tears, reflecting, as many women do, but with less reason, 
that she must needs be happier as a widow than she had 
ever been as a wife. As for what he had promised, her 
kinsman faithfully kept his word, sending her from time to 
time a portion of his gains ; so that, with her old trade of 
sempstress, and the property of Kolmarr, she was maintained 
in Comfort, and never knew want all the rest of her days. 
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plunder, both men and women, whom they sold mto alayery 
amongst the Moors, in default of ransom. In this manner, 
making a descent by night when Mercanti was absent at 
Palermo, they burnt and plundered his house, and took away 
Bianca ; whoso horror you may well conceive, when by the 
blazing light of her own dweUing she was carried off by such 
swEulhy barbarians, whose very language was a sphinx's 
riddle to her, and might concern her life or death, and then 
embarked upon a sea of fire ; for there happened that night 
a phenomenon not unusual in the Mediterranean, namely, 
the phosphorescence of the waters, which, whether caused by 
glowing marine insects or otherwise, makes the waves roll 
like so many blue burning flames. Those who have witnessed 
it know well its dismal appearance on a gloomy night, when 
the billows come and vanish away like fluxes of pallid fire, 
and withal so vapour-like and unsubstantial, that apparently 
the vessel, or any gross corporeal substance, must needs sink 
into its ghastly abyss. With such a dreary scene, therefore, 
and in the midst of those tawny-coloured infidel Moors, with 
their savage visages and uncouth garments and glittering 
arms, *tis no marvel if Bianca thought herself amongst in- 
femals and the demons of torture, on the sulphurous lake. 

On the morrow, which scarcely brought any assuagement 
of her fears, they had lost sight of Sicily, and at last she 
was disembarked at Oran, w^hich is an African port, over 
against Spain. Meanwhile Tebaldo was landing at Palermo, 
where he learnt, with a renewal of all his pangs, the fate of 
his beloved mistress. Forgetting all his enmity, therefore, 
he repaired presently to Mercanti, to concert with him how 
to redeem her out of the hands of the accursed Moors ; a 
proceeding which he would not have paused for, had 
fortune put it in his power to proceed instantly to hcc 
ransom. 
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last he discovered Bionca amongst the slaves of a chief pirate 
at Oran, who, despairing of a ransom, began to contemplate 
her as his own mistress. Tebaldo's bargain was soon made ; 
whereupon the lady was set at liberty, and to her un- 
speakable joy, by the hands of her own beloved Zanche ; 
yet when they remembered the final consequence of her 
freedom, the brightness of their delight was quenched with 
some very bitter tears. The generosity of their natures, 
however, triumphed over these regrets, and with sad hearts, 
but full of virtuous resolution, they re-embarked together, in 
a Genoese carrack for Palermo. 

And now their evil fortune still pursued them, for falling 
in with a Sallee rover, although they escaped a second 
capture by the fast-sailing of their ship, they were chased a 
long way out of their course, into the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and the wind turning contrary, increased towards night to 
a violent tempest In this extremity it required all the 
tenderness of Tebaldo to encourage Bianca, whose low- 
spirited condition made her more fearfuUy alive to the 
horrors of the raging sea ; which indeed roared round them 
as if the watery desert had hungry lions of its own, as well 
as the sandy wastes of Africa, but ten times more terrible ; 
the ship's timbers, besides, straining as if they would part 
asunder, and the storm howling through the cordage, like 
the voices of those evil angels who, it is believed, were cast 
into the dreadful deep. 

When the daylight appeared there was no glimpse of any 
land, but the ship was tossing in the centre of a mere 
wilderness of sea, and under the pitch-black and troubled 
clouds, which were still driving by a fierce wind towards the 
south. The sails were torn into shreds,* and the mariners, 
ignorant of where they were, let the ship drift at the mercy 
of the unmerciful elements, which slacked not their fury 
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repast, that after their fatigues was very needful ; and then 
ascended a gentle sloping hill which gave them a prospect of 
the island. It was a small, yerdant place, without any 
human inhabitants, — but there were millions of marine birds 
upon the rocks, as tame as domestic fowls, and a prodigious 
number of rabbits ; the interior country, besides, seemed 
well wooded with various trees : and the ground furnished 
divers kinds of herbs, and some very gigantic vegetables, 
together with many European flowers, the transportation 
of which to such desolate and insular places is a mystery to 
this day. 

The weather again turning boisterous, they took shelter in 
a rocky cavern, which the kind hand of Nature had scooped 
out so commodiously, that it seemed to have been provided 
with a foresight of their wants. Thus, with their stores 
from the ship, they were insured against any great present 
hardships — but one. Many unlucky lovers, I wot, have 
sighed for such an island, to take refuge in from the stem- 
hearted world ; yet were two such fond persons in such an 
asylum, betwixt whom fate had set up an eternal bar ! Such 
thoughts as this could not but present themselves very 
sorrowfully to the minds of Tebaldo and Bianca ; nevertheless, 
he served her with the most tender and devoted homage, 
and as love taught him, contributed, by a thousand apt 
contrivances, to her comfort and ease. 

In this manner suppose them to spend five or six days— 
the cave being their shelter, and Tebaldo, by fishing, or 
fowling, or ensnaring the conies, providing a change of food ; 
BO that, excepting the original hardship of their fortune, the 
lovers had little cause to complain. Their solitary condition, 
however, and the melancholy of Bianca, led to many little 
acts of fondness from Tebaldo, which were almost as painful 
to exchange as to withhold. It was no wonder, then, if 
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an impracticable solution. It was true we might not thus 
think of each other in Sicily — but we meet here as if beyond 
the grave. If we are, as I believe, in the forlorn centre of 
the vast ocean, what reasonable hope is there of our redemp- 
tion : — since then, we are to spend thb rest of our days 
together in this place, we can wrong no one, but redress a 
great wrong to ourselves, by the stricter imion of our fates, 
which are thus far already married together, until the tomb." 

The miserable Bianca wept abundantly at this discom-se : 
however, she begged that Tebaldo would not mention the 
subject for at least seven more days, in which time she hoped 
God might save them from such a step by sending some ship 
to their succour. She spent almost all this interval in 
watching from the coast, but still there came no vessel, not 
so much even as a speck on the horizon, to give her any 
hope of return. Tebaldo then resumhig his arguments, she 
answered him thus : — 

" Oh, my dearest Tebaldo ! let us rather die as we have 
lived, victims of implacable fate, than cast any reproach 
upon our innocent loves. As it is, no one can reprove our 
affection, which, though violently controlled, we have never 
disavowed ; but it would kill me to have to blush for its 
unworthy close. It is true that in one point we are dis- 
united, but there is no distance between our souls. We may 
not indeed gratify our fondness by caresses, but it is still 
something to bestow our kindest language, and looks, and 
prayers, and all lawful and honest attentions upon each 
other ; nay, do not you furnish me with the means of life 
and everything that I enjoy 1 which my heart tells me must 
be a very grateful office to your love. Be content, then, to 
be the preserver and protector, and the very comforter of my 
life, which it is happiness enough for me to owe to your 
loving hands. It is true that another man is my husband. 
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as they walked liugeringly to meet the boat, which belonged 
to a vessel of Genoa, and had been sent to obtain a supply 
of wood and water. The mariners wondered very much at 
their appearance, and especially at Bianca, who wore a 
fantajBtical cap made of rabbit skins, with a cloak of the 
same motley fur to defend her from the sharp sea air ; and 
as for Tebaldo, his garments were as motley as hers, being 
partly seaman's apparel and partly his own, whilst his beard 
and mustaches had grown to a savage length. 

The sailors, however, took them very willingly on board, 
where they inquired eagerly concerning Mercanti ; but 
although the captain knew him well, having often carried his 
freightages, he could give no tidings of his estate. He 
promised, notwithstanding, to touch at Palermo ; whither 
the ship made a very brief passage, to the infinite relief of 
the lovers ; for now, after all their misfortunes, they were 
about to return to the same miserable point where they 
began. Bianca, therefore, spent the whole time of the 
voyage in grieving apart in her own cabin, not daring to 
trust herself in sight of Tebaldo ; who, on his part, at the 
prospect of their separation after such an intimate com- 
munion of danger and distresses, was ready to cast himself 
into the sea. 

Suppose them, then, arrived at Palermo, where Tebaldo, 
with a sadder heart than he had foreseen, proceeded to 
complete his undertaking, by rendering up Bianca to her 
husband. He repaired, therefore, to the house, and in- 
quired for Mercanti; whereupon, being shown into his 
presence — 

" I am come," said he, " to render up my trust, and would 
to God that my life were a part of the submission. I have 
redeemed your wife, at the cost of your ten thousand florins 
iwd Bome perils besides ; for which, if you owe me anything, 
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" The fire straight upward bean the souIb in breath 
ViaioDi of horror circle in the flame, 
With shapes and figures like to that of Death.'*— Alabam. 

The face of the Countess Rovinello, in the portrait which 
is still in the family palace at Venice, bears many signs of 
that stem and gloomy disposition which produced such 
bitter fruits in the end to herself and to others. The nose, 
more Roman than aquiline, resembling the features of the 
Caesars, denotes forcibly her masculine firmness and determi- 
nation of purpose; her dark eyes and lowering brow the 
pride of her heart, scarcely lower than that of the fallen 
Angel; and her puckered curling lip, the scorn and cruelty of 
her humour. Ambitious, inflexible, and haughty by nature, 
she was by education subtle, unmerciful, and a bigot; the 
confessor Landino, a Jesuit, being constantly at her elbow, 
and holding the secret dilution of all her affairs. 

This man coming one day into her chamber, discovered 
the Countess in a fit of imcontrollable rage, a thing in her 
very unusual ; for she disdained, generally, to show any 
outward signs of her emotions. Mistrustful, therefore, of 
her own voice, lest it should falter, she held out an open 
letter, her hand quaking all the time like an aspen leaf, and 
made a motion for Landino to read it ; who, as soon as he 
had glanced at the writing, gave back the paper with these 
words : — 

"This affair is old news with me. The blind passion of 

your son for the young English heretic was well known to 

me montha ago, and nothing has been omitted to break off 
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than to anniQ the marriage, for which the Holy Church hath 
ample power and a sufficient good will; but it will be a 
more difficult thing to disentangle their affections from each 
other. Granted, then, though you should even tear away 
your son by force from the arms of the heretic, it will be 
impossible to drive him agauist his will into any other 
alliance. As for the girl, she is of gentle birth and a large 
fortune, and for loveliness might be one of the angels, seeing 
which, it is a pity but to tliink on the peril of her immortal 
BOuL Such a woman, as the wife of your son, brings us 
endless sorrow and shameful annoy ; whereas such a convert 
^ould tend to our infinite honour, and at the same time 
prevent the misery of the young people here, as well as the 
perdition of a soul hereafter." 

The Countess understood clearly the drift of this dis- 
course; and after some further arguments it was agreed 
that she should receive the yoimg people with an apparent 
kindness, and induce them to reside with her for some time 
at the palace, dining which she was to exert her joint 
influence with Landino to convert the young lady to the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

It was with many justifiable misgivings that Hovinello 
contemplated the introduction of his beautiful bride to his 
mother, for he knew her implacable nature. Notwith- 
standing, with the fond imagination of a lover, he hoped 
that the loveliness and gentle manners of his mistress would 
finally overcome even the most stubborn of prejudices. 
Trusting in this delusion, he took his wife to the palace of 
the Countess, who was sitting, when they entered, on a 
couch at the further end of the apartment ; but Rovinello 
could perceive a look on her countenance that filled him 
with despair ; for her dark eyes were fixed upon him quite 
motionless, like those of a statue, and her lips were utterly 
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iriuie through passionate oompression. Notwithstanding 
that the young pair had advanced to the middle of the 
diamber, she never rose fix)m her seat, till Rovinello, coming 
up to her very feet, with a filtering voice presented the 
yoong lady to her notice. 

The inflexible Countess, in return, merely fixed her eyes 
ya the Englishwoman, who at this strange reception began 
to shake all over with fear ; and the more, because she felt 
the hand of Rovinello trembling within her own. After a 
long silence, mone dreadful than any words, the timid 
creature, plucking up her courage a little, began to speak as 
follows, with great sweetness of tone and manner : — 

'' Pray, madam, do not scorn to receive me as your child, 
for I have no parent in this far-off land, unless the mother 
of my dear Rovinello. I cannot bear to think that I am 
hateful to any one that regards him with affection : pray, 
therefore, do not spimi me thus from your heart" 

At the last of these words the Coimtess rose up, and with 
a tone at once calm and stem, and a befitting look, desired 
the young lady to kneel down and receive her blessing. 
The obedient girl, with bended knees and clasped hands, 
stooped down as she was commanded, at the feet of the 
haughty Countess ; and in this position heard, but only half 
comprehended, in Latin, the following sentences :— 

** From my mouth and from my heart, I curse thee, 
ridded heretia I commend thee to flames here, and to 
flames hereafter. Amen. Amen.'* 

I have said that the Englishwoman did not quite com- 
prehend these words; but she saw by the ghastly coimtenance 
of Rovinello that they were very horrible. As for that 
unhappy gentleman, he let go the hand of his wife, aud 
gracing his forehead between his palms, as though it were 
about to burst asunder, he staggered a step or two apart. 
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and leaned quite stunned and bewildered against the wall of 
the chamber. His cruel mother noticing this moyement, 
cast a fiercer look than ever towards the speechless lady, and 
then turning towards Hovinello, addressed him thus : — 

''Son, thou hast come home to me this day after years of 
travel ; but in such a manner, that I would rather behold 
thee crucified ; " and with that she pointed to a large ebony 
cross, whereon was the figure of our blessed Saviour curiously 
carved in ivory ; the holy blood-drops being represented by 
rubies, so as to form a more lively effigy of the Divine 
sacrifice. 

It was made evident by these speeches, that the implacable 
temper of the Countess hod overcome all the counsels of 
Landino, who entered just at this moment, to perceive that 
his arguments had been in vain. He reproved her with 
some asperity, for her imchristian spirit, and her temper 
being by this time cool enough to be restrained by policy, by 
dint of much dissembling, there was an apparent reconcilia- 
tion between all the parties. Thus, it was arranged as had 
been concerted beforehand, Eovinello consenting, with great 
satisfaction, to pass some months with his wife in the palace 
of his mother. 

The unhappy Englishwoman, however, though now living 
under the same roof with the Countess, and caressed by her 
every day, began soon to find this reconcilement more 
intolerable than the former estrangement. At length, 
Eovinello seeing her grow more and more dejected, her 
beautiful eyes being filled with tears whenever he returned 
to her, after even an hour's absence, began to inquire the 
cause. 

" Alas ! " she said, " I have cause enough to weep ; for I 
am treated here with such a cruel kindness, that but for 
your dear love, I should wish myself a hundred times a day 
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boards and required to be carried oyer to Africa, intending at 
all perils to ransom his dear lady, or partake of the same 
captivity. There happened to be a neutral ship in the port, 
so that he engaged a vessel without much difficulty ; but he 
had barely been out at sea a few hours, when fresh thoughts 
flashed on his mind, now at leisure for deliberate reflection, 
and made him alter his course. It was ascertained, from 
other vessels they fell in with, that no Barbary ships had 
been seen latterly near the coast, and besides, the very partial 
plunder oi his own mansion, in the midst of many others, 
made it seem an improbable act to have .been committed by 
the pirates ; he ordered the helm, therefore, to be put down, 
and returned immediately to the shore. 

And now a dreadful question began to agitate his mind, 
which, whether with or without reason, was very afflicting to 
entertain, for it seemed impossible, at the first glance, that 
any womanly heart could be so obdurately cruel and tiger- 
like, as wilfully to disjoint the married love of himself and 
his lady by a deed so atrocious ; but when he recalled 
the stem temper of his mother, and above all her horrible 
malediction, his heart quite misgave him, and delivered him 
np to the most dreadful of ideas. It was rumoured, indeed, 
that Landino had lately been seen in the neighbourhood, and 
there were other suspicious reports afloat amongst the country 
people ; but these things were very vague and contradictory, 
and all wanted confirmation. 

The miserable Rovinello, with these suspicions in his bosom, 
repaired instantly to Venice, but the Countess was either 
guiltless or else dissembled so plausibly, that his thoughts 
became more bewildering than ever, and, at length, through 
grief and anxiety, he fell into a raging fever. His mother 
attended upon him with the most aflcctionate assiduity, 
almost to the removal of his doubts ; and especially as she 
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Inquisition. In the meantime, his hand had dropped from 
the window to his cloak, where he had concealed a small pistol, 
loaded with two balls ; and setting the fatal engine against 
his heart, without another word he dischaiged it into his 
bosom, before the very eyes of his mmatnral parent. 

The servants getting down at the report, ran instantly to 
the door of the carriage, which was filled with smoke, so that 
at first they could not perceive the nature of the calamity j 
at length they discerned the Countess, leaning quite senseless 
against the back of the coach, her clothes bedabbled with 
blood, and the body of Rovinello stooping forward upon her 
knees. It was plain that he was quite dead, wherefore, 
placing the body upon a kind of litter, some of the people 
carried it home to the palace. The miserable Countess was 
driven back to the same place, where she continued for many 
hours, in frantic transports of horror and remorse ; and when 
she became calmer, it was only from her strength being so 
exhausted that she could neither rave nor writhe herself any 
longer. As for the confessor Landino, he was never suffered 
to abide an instant in her presence, though he made many 
such attempts, — the mere sight of him throwing the wretched 
Countess into the most frightful ecstasies. 

Some days after the catastrophe of Rovinello, there was a 
procession through the streets of Venice, which excited a lively 
interest amongst all classes, being nothing less than the pro- 
gress of certain wicked heretics to the stake, where they were 
to be burnt, in order that the Christian spirit might revive, 
like a Phcenix, out of the human ashes. There had not been 
a festival of this sort for some time before, so that the people 
prepared for it with great eagerness, all putting on their holiday 
clothes, and crowding into the streets, almost to their mutual 
suffocation ; the day being very warm, but otherwise as fine 
and serene as could be desired for such a ceremony. 
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trampling on the rugged flinty-hearted stones. Thus she 
marched beside the Atheist, not a whit more desponding 
than he, but with a better hope, looking often upward to- 
wards the merciful skies, which contained the spirit of her 
beloved Rovinello. The multitude beheld her meekness and 
devout submission, for so it seemed to them, with great 
satisfaction, nor did the friars omit to point her out fre- 
quently, for the edification of the bystanders. 

And now, being come to the appointed spot, which was a 
convenient open space, the usual preparations were made for 
the burning. In the middle of the area stood four goodly 
stakes, which as well as the faggots had been smeared 
over with pitch and tar, that they might blaze the fiercer. 
The Chief Inquisitor, with the brethren of the Holy Office 
were comfortably seated in front, to overlook the spectacle, 
and on either side, the court, and the nobility according to 
their degree ; meanwhile, the common rabble got such places 
as they could, some of them even being hoisted up on the 
shoulders of their fellows. And truly it was a goodly sight 
to look round on such a noble assemblage, in their robes of 
state, the very common people having their holiday suits on, 
and piety and contentment shining together on every 
countenance. 

After sundry tedious formalities, the abominable Atheist, 
being the chiefest heretic, was placed foremost, immediately 
under the eyes of the Grand Inquisitor, who desired nothing 
so much as the glory of his conversion. The priests of the 
Holy Office, therefore, used a thousand arguments to per- 
suade him of his errors ; but the desperate man refused to 
listen to their discourse, replying, when opportunity offijred, 
only by the most scornful expressions. Thus, although there 
were three friars constantly exhorting him at one time, 
nameljr, two Carmelites and a Benedictine, they might as 
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The flames lapping him quickly all round, and driving 
the smoke into the upper region, the burning figure could 
plainly be distinguished in the midst, now thoroughly dead, 
the wretched man haying been stifled in the beginning 
of the fire. Notwithstanding, on a sudden there was a 
loud shout from the people, " He is praying ! He is pray- 
ing ! " and lo ! the scorched black carcase was seen plainly 
to lift its clasped hands towards the skies. Now the case 
was this, that the cords which confined his arms being burnt 
asimder by chance, before those which bound his wrists, his 
arms by the contraction of the sinews were drawn upwards, 
in the manner I have described — however, the multitude 
fancied quite otherwise, and the Atheist is afi&rmed to have 
become a convert to this very day. 

A couple of wicked perverse Jews having been disposed of 
in the like way, (the rest of the criminals, save the female, 
being recusants who had been brought to the stake only for 
the sake of example) — there remained but the young English- 
woman to be dealt with. During the burning of the others, 
she had remained tied to the stake with the faggots about 
her feet, and the confessor Landino by her side, who promised 
himself much glory from her conversion, whereas she never 
condescended to listen to his harangues, but with eyes turned 
upward, and her mind absent, and in a better place, con- 
tinued her secret prayers with much fortitude and devotion. 
The dreadful firebrand, which was made of three torches 
twisted into one to typify the holy mystery, being brought 
in readiness to kindle the fire, Landino besought her to con- 
sider whether her tender body coidd endure such torments. 

" By the help of God,** she replied, " I will. The smoke of 
your last ofiering is already in the skies, and my spirit is fain 
to follow." 

The Grand Inquisitor hearing this answer, delivered with 
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choked, upon her bosom; and then the cords burmng 
through and through, the whole lifeless body tumbled for- 
ward into the embers, causing a considerable flutter of dust 
and smoke ; and when it cleared away, there was nothing to 
be seen but a confused heap of ashes and dying embei*s. 

Thus perished that lovely, unhappy English gentlewoman, 
in her prime of youth, far away from all that regarded her 
with love, and with few that looked on her with any degree 
of pity. And now the people were about to depart with 
mutual congratulations, when suddenly there arose a great 
bustle towards the quarter of the Grand Inquisitor, and in a 
few moments the Countess Hovinello, in deep mourning, was 
seen kneeling at his feet Her face was quite haggard and 
dreadful to look upon, and her dross so disordered as to make 
her seem like a maniac, but her gestures were still more 
frantic-like. Whatever her suit might be, the Inquisitor 
seemed much ruffled, and got up to depart ; but she seized 
hold of his gown and detained him, whilst she continued 
to plead with great earnestness. 

" You are too late 1 " he said, and withal he pointed his 
wand of office to the heap of black ashes that stood before 
him. 

The Countess, letting go her hold, went and gazed for a 
minute on the cinders ; then stooping down and gatheiiug 
up a handful of the dust, she returned, and before he was 
aware, strewed some on the head of the Inquisitor, and the 
remainder upon her own. 

'' Let these ajshes," she said, '* be in token of our ever 
lasting repentance." 

After this awful ceremony, — neither of them without signs 
of remorse in their countenances, — ^they separated to console 
themselves as they might for their parts in this melancholy 
tragedy. 
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to mourn for in a distant country; so that though he 
sighed sometimes for liberty, he never gave hunself up to 
despondency like the rest of the captives. 

Thus he continued to dig, and water the plants very con- 
tentedly, as though he had been bom for that task, being a 
man of that happy cheerful disposition which can accom- 
modate itself to any circumstances ; and besides, the super- 
intendent of the pleasure-grounds was of as pleasant a 
humour as himself, which tended very materially to his ease. 
And truly it was well that Benetto kept up a better heart 
than the captive Jews in Babylon ; for he had by nature a 
melodious voice, improved by heart to great perfection, the 
science of music having been his peculiar study j and often- 
times he beguiled himself after his day's work by singing 
over his most favourite airs. 

The apartment of the ladies of the Harem stood, luckily, 
at such a convenient distance, that Benetto*s voice found its 
way through the windows, which were sure to be left open 
every night, for the sake of the warbling of the nightingales 
that harboured amongst the trees. The discourse of the 
ladies turning one evening on the ravisliing notes of that 
bird, and its amours with the rose, there came a deep sigh 
from the bosom of one of the Sultanas, a Circassian, and she 
affirmed that there was a voice more enchanting than that 
wliich had been so much commended. 

" As for the bird it belongs to," she said, "to judge from 
his tune, he must be of a most delicate figure and plumage ; 
for though I cannot make out a single word, there seems a 
most passionate meaning in whatever he singa'* 

At this speech, one of the ladies burst into tears, and 
leaned down her beautiful face between her hands ; for she 
was an Italian by birth, and remembered well tlie sweet 
languishing and love-breathing ditties of her native laud; 
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in the garden erery night with the teuderest ezpreflsion, the 
ladies being, always confined after dusk within the palace. 
At last; the Sultan happening to hear his music, had a mind 
to enjoy it nearer ; so^ sending a slave to fetch the gardener 
into an ante-chamber, which was separated from that of the 
ladies only by a silken curtain, Benetto was commanded to 
sing some of his best songs. As he executed them in veiy 
excellent style, the Sultan, who had a good ear enough for 
an infideli was exceedingly pleased with the performance. 
Commending the musician, therefbre, in very gracious terms 
to Angelina, for that was the name of the Italian lady, she 
made bold to answer him as follows : — 

"Sire, I agree with your Majesty that the slave has a 
sweet voice, and an agreeable style of singing ; notwith- 
standing, there are several of the airs, and especially one 
piece, which, as far as I remember of the music, are capable 
of much tenderer expression. By your Majesty's leave, if I 
might hear that song once or twice over, I think I could 
remember the variations, which I think would afford your 
Majesty an increase of pleasure." 

The Sultan, who was passionately fond of her voice, 
immediately commanded Benetto to sing over again tlie last 
song, and which was an air capable of very melancholy 
cadences. Now Angelina was an improvisatricc, and could 
compose verses at pleasure, so when it came to her turn to 
sing, she set extempore words in Italian to the music, which 
spoke to the following effect : — 



" Ah, Florenoe 1 &ir Florence 1 city of mj heart, shall I never behold 
ihee again? 

"There are marble walls between ns, and gates of brass — but mj 
thonghts go wandering up and down thy familiar streets I 

''Methinks I see mj beloTed home, with the very flowers that I left 
growing upon the terrace 1 
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as if they had been scorched up with fire ; and^ as I have 
read, the human life is quite as liable to be affected by its 
pernicious atmosphere. Thus, if any of the ladies of the 
Harem should by chance fall asleep under it, I doubt it 
would be as fatal as the Tree of Knowledge to their grand- 
mother. We might as well chew the deadly leaves, as that 
anything of this kind should happen ; for our death would 
bo as certain in one case as in the other. For my own part^ 
though the least splinter of this cursed wood is mortal if it 
should enter into the flesh, I will cheerfully undertake the 
hazard of cutting down this dangerous trunk, rather than 
have such a dreadful responsibility hanging continually over 
my head." 

The good-natured superintendent agreeing with the 
prudence of this recommendation, Benetto got permission to 
cut down the tree as fkst as he would, which he did not fail 
to perform ; and after lopping away all the branches on two 
sides of the stem, in the manner of an espalier, he set down 
the tree carelessly in a bye-comer of the garden. 

The same evening Benetto was sent for as before, to 
sing in the ante-chamber ; and beginning with the same 
melancholy air, there came a voice suddenly through the 
silken screen commanding him to desist. 

** I have been thinking," said the Sultan, as he turned to 
Angelina, who was sitting beside him on a sofa in the inner 
room ; " I have been thinking that I should like now to 
hear some lively tune : the songs I have hoard hitherto, 
though very beautiful, were all of a melancholy cast ; and I 
am curious to know whether the genius of your music will 
admit also of comical expression." 

"I can assure your Highness," said the lady, "there is 
no country that can boast of such pretty little laughing 
canzonets as my own, for though we have borrowed many 
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as usual camo into the gardens, he was amazed to see Benetto 
working at a parterre with an extraordinary kind of hoe, the 
handle of which, rudely fashioned and rough, could not be 
less than a dozen feet long. The jolly Turk, tucking his 
hands in his sash, fell to laughing immodei'ately at this 
whimsical sight, for Benetto wielded his implement with 
considerable awkwardness ; at last, fetching his breath again, 
he inquired the reason of such an extraordinary appearance. 

Benetto, without turning his head aside, answered very 
sedately, that it was the universal custom of his country to 
use hoes with handles of that length. 

" Now God forgive me ! '* answered the Mussulman ; " but 
you have made me long to travel, since there are such 
wonderful scenes to bo enjoyed abroad : " and with that he 
fell into a fresh convulsion of laughter. 

In the meantime Benetto continued his work with inflexible 
gravity, though the exertion he used to handle the hoe with 
dexterity made the sweat-drops start out like great beads 
upon his forehead. At last, being fain to obtain a pause, ho 
explained to the Turk, who had done laughing, that it was 
common in Italy to employ those long-handled hoes, in order 
to reach the weeds in the middle of a parterre without 
trampling amongst the plants. 

" There is some reason in what you say," returned the 
superintendent; and taking the tool out of the hand of 
Benetto, he made aim at certain weeds in the middle of the 
bed ; but at the very first stroke he mowed down a whole 
cluster of flowers. 

Thereupon bursting into a fresh fit of mirth at his own 
clumsiness, the merry Turk thrust the wonderful hoe back 
again into the hand of the gardener, who resumed his laboiur 
with great earnestness; the Mussulman in the meanwhile 
walking away, but often turning his head over his shoulder 
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able to satisfy me whether the poetry of what you sing is 
answerable, in sentiment, to the musia 

The lady and Benetto both suspected, from these ex- 
pressions, that the Sultan entertained some mistrust of 
them; and therefore, when they sang again, it was with 
some quavcrings which did not belong to the composition. 
The Sultan at length signifying that he had heard enoiigh, 
the singers desisted, and Benetto was dismissed, for this once, 
without any piece of gold, the Sultan intending secretly to 
reward him on the morrow with two hundred stripes of the 
bastinado. 

As soon as Benetto foimd his opportunity, he repaired there- 
fore to the garden, convinced that it was time to put his design 
into execution. The skies fortutrntely were full of clouds, 
making the night very obscure, except at some intervals, 
when the moon broke through the vapours ; so that he set 
about his work in the gloom with the greater confidence. 
Having learned at least the art of transplanting during his 
service in the gardens, his first step was to convey the tree, 
which has been already mentioned, towards the apartment of 
Angelma. 

Now, her chamber opened upon a long gallery or balcony 
on the outside of the harem, against which Benetto rested 
the tree as securely as he could : nor was this an easy 
performance, for it was as heavy as he could well carry, so 
that his joints even cracked bcneatl) the weight. After 
resting awhile to regain his breath, he began to mount up 
his extempore ladder ; and as the branches were very close 
together, the ascent was quite an easy affair. Thus, he was 
able to look in at the lady's window in a very few seconds ; 
but, alas ! though he had not wasted a minute that could be 
saved, he was already too late, as will presently api)ear. 

It is a barbarous custom with the Turks^ when they 
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the side next the water, whose murmurings through the 
Btilhiess of the night he could sufficiently distinguish. 

It took him but a few moments to clamber to the top of 
the wall, by the help of the friendly tree ; which, however, 
was too cumbersome to bo dragged up after him in order 
to effect a descent on the other side. In nine cases out of 
ton, this would have been the natural oversight of a man 
intent upon the first step of his escape; whereas the 
ingenious Benetto had foreseen and provided against this 
difficulty. In a few minutes, therefore, he was safely landed 
on the other side ; and, without doubt, the superintendent^ 
who ridiculed the gardener's long hoe, would have changed 
his tone to see it hanging on the outer part of the wall, for 
the accommodation of Benetto ; for by this means he let 
himself down with case, the handle reaching within a few 
yards of the ground. 

And now the moon, breaking away through a sullen cloud, 
behind the chinks of which she had sometimes just glimmered 
like a bright fish entangled in a net, began to touch every 
object as with a silver wand : Benetto found it necessary, 
therefore, to shelter himself, like a man who shunned his 
own shadow, by going into the obscurest places, creeping on 
in this manner from tree to tree and from wall to wall, till 
he reached the water-side : but in what direction he shoidd 
next proceed, in order to intercept the lady, was a question 
that got no better answer than those which are addressed to 
the echo. 

Whilst he was thus wandering, the three black slaves, 
having tied up the unfortunate lady in the sack, proceeded 
with their burthen, a* they were directed, towards a lonely 
place on the banks of the Bosphorus, in order to bestow her 
in her last bath with the greater privacy. Now it happened, 
through the goodness of God, that there was an English ship 
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backward in thanks to hor deliverers^ they rowed back with 
all diligence to the ship, where Angelina was treated with 
overy kind of tenderness and attention. 

The discomfited blacks in the interim had got under the 
shadow of a high wall, where they sat down to take breath ; 
and after weeping together for awhile, they all opened their 
mouths at once with the same question, to ask what was to 
be done. 

" For my part," said one, " I am not weeping thus merely 
because the lady has escaped, for we could easily devise a 
lie together and declare that the job was done. But, alas ! 
I know that the chief of the eunuchs, old Abdalla, is so 
careful, that he will be waiting for us at the ducking-place, 
to see with his own eyes that she is thrown in.*' 

The slaves, knowing this to be the most likely case, began 
to shed tears again, and howled in a low tone very dismally, 
for they felt that their heads were only fastened by a pack- 
thread to their shoulders. At last, Mczrou, who was the 
eldest, spoke as follows : — 

" Our case," said hq, " is indeed critical — so that my neck 
smarts already to think of the result. On the one hand, if 
we tell any lie, there is that accursed old chief of the eunuchs 
to detect us ; and on the other, if we confess the simple 
truth, our heads will still fly off, because we did not fight 
with those sea-devils to the last extremity. I see therefore 
but one way to escape out of this scrape, which is, by putting 
some trick upon Abdalla. And now I think of it, there is a 
certain Frank lives hereabouts, who keeps a great sow pig in 
his backyard ; and at the next house there is a baker, where 
we may obtain a sack. Now, if the swine were tied up fitly, 
and her head well muffled in my sash, so as to keep her from 
either grunting or squealing, I think the deception might 
pass ; but it must be dispatched very quickly," 
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and vigour^ he was quite a match for the three slaves 
together, notwithstanding they fought lustily ; and doubtless 
something tragical would have ensued but for the thriftincss 
of the baker. 

This careful man, grudging to lend a new sack to strangers, 
had picked out an old one the canvas of which was very 
rotten and full of patches ; so that as Benetto glanced his 
eyes every now and then towards the sack, to give himself 
fresh encouragement, on a sudden the cloth ripped up with 
a smart report, and the huge sow, jumping briskly out, went 
cantering off homewards, with the sash round her head, and 
grunting all the way to denote her satisfaction. 

The blacks, through this accident, having nothing to 
contend for, gave over the contest ; and after a little grinning, 
scampered away after the pig, to make up what story they 
could to the chief of the eunuchs. 

As for Benetto, he stood as if rooted to the spot, and 
stared on the remains of the sack like one who had just 
witnessed some great stroke of enchantment No sight, in 
truth, could have caused him such an astonishment, unless, 
indeed, the spectacle of a sow turning before his eyes into a 
lady, for he had made certain of Angelina being within the 
sack, even to the seeing of her, in fancy, through her veil of 
canvas. At last, coming to his senses, and catching sight of 
the English vessel, his thoughts began to turn upon his own 
safety ; and stripping off his jacket and turban, he began 
to swim towards the ship, though with great difficulty, on 
account of his bruisea 

It would not be easy to describe his transports, when he 
came on board and discovered Angelina : wherefore, let that 
topic be left imtouched, as well as the mirth which prevailed 
at the relation of his adventures. The ship setting sail 
immediately for England, after a prosperous passage the two 
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bappy ItalianB disembarked at LondoD^ where Benetto^ by 
bis skill in miusic and excellent singing, acquired an immense 
fortune in a very few years. In the meantime he espoused 
Angelina^ and finally returned with her to Florence, where 
they lived for many years in great happiness and veiy 
merrily ; for neither of them could ever smeU pork, or pass 
by a hogstye, without an inclination to laughter. 

As for the three black slaves, they wore their heads some 
years longer than they expected; the lie they made up 
being credited by Abdalla, the chief of the eunuchs, who had 
never stirred out from the palace. The superintendent of 
the pleasure-groimds was however more unlucky, for he 
suffered some hundred stripes of the bastinado on the soles 
of his feet for allowing the innovations of Bcnetto. In 
consequence, there are no more upas-trees to be found in the 
roya] gardens ; and the slaves labour, even unto this very 
day, with hoes that are but a yard long in the handle. 
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** like a demigod here sit I in the nkj. 
And wretched fools* secrets heedfoUy o*er-eje.*' 

Love^t Labour Loit, 

It IB a deplorable custom with spendthrifts, when their 
pnraeB are empty, to replenish them at the cost of the 
dryads, often cutting down the very trees that have sheltered 
the most venerable of their ancestors, as weU as the timber 
which wants many years of its proj>er growth, according to 
the presBuro of their wants. Many foolish persons, again, 
under fiJae pretences of taste, will root up the sheltering 
woods and copses, that made comfortable fences agam^t t\\^ 
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inclement wind, thus letting in the unmitigated tempest to 
rage against their bleak, naked mansions ; both parties being 
equally mischievous in their way. There are other personSy 
however, who cut down their oaks, and chestnuts, for much 
better reasons, as you shall presently hear. 

A certain Hidalgo was walking in a lonely plain, in the 
noighboiurhood of Granada, when he was suddenly attacked 
by a small wild Spanish biilL The spiteful creature, with 
red sparkling eyes, and a body as black as any coal, made a 
run at the gentleman so nimbly, that he had barely time to 
save himself by climbing up a large chestnut-tree ; where- 
upon the wicked beast began to toss about the loose earth 
with great fury, instead of the human day he had intended 
to trifle with. 

There is no such creature in the world as your bull for a 
revengeful memory, for ho will cherish affronts or dislikes 
for a considerable while ; and besides, he takes great pleasure 
in any premeditated mischief, which he will pursue with a 
vast deal of patience. Thus, whenever the Hidalgo set his 
foot upon the ground, the wily animal, who had kept at a 
convenient distance, immediately ran at him again, so that 
he was forced to betake himself to the tree with the utmost 
alacrity. Then the bull would stray farther oflf, still keeping 
a wary eye towards the tree ; but feeding in the meantime 
so quietly, that every thought of malice seemed to have 
quite gone out of his round roguish head ; whereas he was 
ready at a twinkling for a fresh career, his perseverance 
excelling that of grimalkin when she sits watching at a 
mouse*s street-door. 

The impatient Hidalgo, weary at heart of this game^ 
where all his moves tended to no purpose, at last gave up 
the point, and removed higher up in the tree, in order to 
amuse himself with the surroimdiug prospect, which was 
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besides^ he had a great contempt for the conversation of such 
vulgar persons, which would have prevailed over any common 
curiosity ; however^ as some sentences reached him against 
his will, he happened to overhear a name passing between 
them that made him prick up his ears. 

'I am afraid, Gines Spinello," said one of the voices^ 
" that this cursed creature will spoil our sport for to-night" 

Now, it was no wonder that the gentleman became so much 
interested 'in their conversation, for the fellow just mentioned 
was a notorious robber, and the tenor of the whole province. 
The Hidalgo, therefore, felt a natural curiosity to behold so 
remarkable a character ; and peeping down very cautiously 
between the leaves, he saw the two men sitting astride, with 
their faces towards each other, on the lowermost bough. 
They wci-e so much below him, that he could not judge of 
their physiognomies ; but of course the very hair of their 
heads seemed, to his fancy, to partake of a very ruffianly 
expression. 

" As for that matter,'* returned Spinello, " our job to-night 
is a trifling one that may be dispatched in two hours. What 
frets me more is to be obliged to sit thus, cock-horse, upon a 
cursed branch ; for I have always a misgiving at getting up 
'• into a tree, since nothing has proved so fatal to several of 
our gang." 

The other, laughing heartily at these expressions, which he 

- supposed to allude to the gallows, Gines interrupted him in 

- a very grave tone 

*' I mean no such matter," said he, " as you conclude. The 
•. gibbet indeed has made an end of some of us ; but the trees 
: I mean were as much growing and flourishing as this. It was 
r a chestnut, too, that cost so dear to poor LazariUo ; where- 
J fore, I would rather that this tree had been a cypress, or a 
|;'yew even, or of some other kind." 
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very eagerly, for at these words Gines made a tolerable long 
pause. 

''I was thinking/' said Gines, ^Hhat I heard a rustling 
overhead ; but it was only some breeze amongst the leaves. 
I suppose the Hidalgo was willing to discharge his gun before 
he entered the house, for it was loaded with very largo shot, 
which are never used to kill birds with ; however, he fired 
after the fowl into the very middle of the leaves, and the devil 
guiding the lead, some of it went into the body of poor 
Lazarillo, who tumbled in a trice to the ground. If the shot 
had not killed him, the fall would have broken his neck, so 
that he was stone-dead upon the spot ; however, to make 
sure of that matter, our governors made a point of hanging 
him afterwards upon another tree." 

Herewith Gines vented a thousand horrible imprecations 
against the unfortunate spoiisman ; who had the evil luck to 
be sitting at that very moment above his head. The un- 
happy Hidalgo, though he was miserably terrified, dared not 
even to quake — the least motion causing a rustling amongst 
the leaves, or a creaking of the bough ; and getting cramped, 
as any one must, to ride so long on a wooden chestnut horse 
without a saddle, yet he could not venture to stretch a 
limb to reUeve himself. In the meantime, fear caused such 
a boiling noise in his ears, as if of the devil's cauldron at a 
gallop, that he could not make out the history of the other 
robbers who had perished by means of the trees. The 
two rogues, on the contrary, finding themselves very much 
at their ease, continued to gossip together mth great cool- 
ness, though the bull had now removed to a considerable 
distance. The Hidalgo, at last, resuming the use of his 
faculties, overheard as follows : — 

" As for the chestnut-trees," said Gines, " you will see the 
stumps of them to-night, for the Hidalgo did not choose to 
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pace^ from what had been to him such a veiy bitter tree of 
knowledge. 

The dreadful fear which had lately possessed his bosom, 
turnings now that he was in safety, to the most revengeful 
feelings, he vowed, as he went along, that Gines and his gang 
should suffer in retaliation by the most exquisite torments. 
In this furious mood, with clenched hands and teeth, and 
terrible emphatic steps, he entered his own house, and re- 
paired straight into the apartment of his daughters ; who^ 
seeing the flaming beacons of wrath in his coimtenance, were 
ready to swoon with dismay. It alarmed them the more, 
that they had not expected him to return for the night, and 
being ignorant of the true occasion, they were led, by certain 
misgivings of their own hearts, to impute his anger to a 
very different cause ; wherefore, coming together with clasped 
hands, to kneel down at his feet, they besought him with 
many tears to be more calm and temperate. 

At another time, this strange conduct would have astounded 
the Hidalgo ; whereas, having other concerns in his mind, he 
did not stop to sift out the mystery, but in as few words as 
he could, explained the danger that was hanging over their 
heads. The two terrified maidens, at this horrible report, 
instantly forgot all other fears, for the mere words conjured 
up the figures of the banditti upon the vacant air ; but when 
the Hidalgo came to speak of the design of the robber and 
his comrade, how they were to make mistresses of the two 
ladies, they sent up together, as if from one throat, a shrill 
involuntary scream. Anon, running hastily to different 
closets, for the greater danger always swallows up the less in 
this manner, they dragged forward a brace of young comely 
gallants, who, on their parts, seemed ready enough to protect 
them from Gines and his associates. 

The two champions, as well as the Hidalgo, were somewhat 
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It was towards midnight, when Spinello, with his comrades, 
approached for the execution of their design. The night 
was very boisterous, with frequent gusts of wind, that drove 
the low black clouds with great rapidity across the sky. 
Thus every now and then there was a short bright glance of 
the moon, followed, at a few minutes' interval, by the most 
profound shadows ; and, by the help of these snatches of 
light, the desperate Gines led on his fellows, who were about 
half a dozen in all, towards the hollow tree. 

Now it happened, just as he came up, that a fresh doud 
came over the face of the moon, so that the mark he aimed 
at was quite swallowed up in the gloom. Groping his way, 
therefore, with his hands, he began to feel about the ragged 
stem for the entry to the magazine ; but he had no sooner 
thrust his arms into the opening, than they were seized 
by some person who was concealed within the hollow 
trunk. 

I know not whether Gines recalled, at this moment, his 
superstition about a tree, but he set up a loud yell ot 
dismay. The hidalgo, who lay close by in ambush, with his 
party, instantly discharged a well-aimed volley at the rest 
of the banditti, who finding themselves betrayed, and with- 
out arms, took at once to their heels, leaving two that were 
miserably wounded, upon the grass. By this time, Spinello, 
recovering his courage, made a desperate struggle to get 
away ; but, before he could disengage his arms, the hidalgo 
came up with his assistants, and the robber was quickly 
overcome and secured. Of the other two men, one was 
already dead, the bullet having lodged in his breast : as for 
the second, his leg-bone was broken by a ball just above the 
ankle joint, and it happened that this was the very same 
rogue who had gossipped with Gines upon the chestnut- 
bough. 
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own bedchamber ; but the three gentlemen sat up together, 
for security, during the remainder of the night. 

On the morrow the criminals were delivered to the proper 
authorities, and the process with such atrocious offenders 
being yeiy summary, thej were executed, before sunset, in 
divers places about the province. For the most part, they were 
suspended on lofty wooden gibbets ; but the body of Spiuello, 
in order to make the greater impression, was hung up on the 
veiy same Chestnut Tree that had led to his defeat 
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** 0, she IB sweeter tlum the rose 

Now bathed among the balmy rain ; 
And I maan gang to yon town, 
And Bee the loTesome maid again.** 

Allah CuHimraHAic. 

Thb reign of King Charles the Second of England was 
marked by two great public calamities ; the first of them, 
that memorable Plague which devastated London ; and then 
followed that deplorable Fire which destroyed such a large 
portion of the same devoted metropolis. 

It happened shortly before the pestilence, that the king 
bad a design to serve in the city ; wherefore he rode that 
way on horseback, attended only by the lord Rochester, and 
one or two gentlemen of the Court. As they were riding 
gently, in this manner, up the hill of Ludgate, towards St. 
Paul's, the earl observed that the king stopped short, and 
fixed his eyes on a certain casement on the right hand side 
of the way. The gentlemen, turning their heads in the 
same direction, inuDcdiately beheld a young and beautiful 
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woman, in a very rich and fanciful dress, and worthy indeed 
of the admiration of the monarch ; who, with sheer delight, 
stood as if rooted to the spot The lady, for a while, did not 
observe this stoppage, so that the company of comtiers had 
full time to observe her countenance and dresa She wore 
upon her head a small cap of black velvet, which fitted very 
close, and came down with a point upon her forehead, where, at 
the peak of the velvet, there hung a very laige pearL Her 
hair, which was of an auburn coloiu: and very abundant, fell 
down on either side of her face in laige ringlets according 
to the fashion of the time, and clustered daintily about her 
fair neck and bosom, several of the locks, moreover, being 
bound together here and there by clusters of fine pearla As 
for her bodice, it was of white silk, with a goodly brooch of 
emeralds in the shape of strawberry leaves, which were held 
together by stalks of gold. Her sleeves, which were very 
wide, and hung loose from the elbow, were of the same silk ; 
but there was a short imder-sleeve of peach-blossom satin, 
that fastened with clasps of emerald about the mid-arm. 
Her bracelets were ornamented with the same gem ; but the 
bands were of gold, as well as the girdle that encircled her 
waist Thus much the company could perceive, as she 
leaned upon the edge of the window with one delicate 
hand : at last — for in the mean while she had been sted- 
fastly looking abroad, as in a reverie — she recollected her- 
self^ and, observing that she was gazed at, immediately 
withdrew. 

The king watched a mmute or two at the window, after 
she was gone, like a man in a dream ; and, then turning 
round to Rochester, inquired if he knew anything of the 
lady he had seen. The earl replied instantly, that ho knew 
nothing of her, except she was tho loveliest creature iVvsAi 
had ever feasted his eyes; whereupon the king com«vasi3L<A 
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him to remain behind, and learn as many particulars as he 
could. The king, with the gentlemen, then rode on yery 
thoughtfully into the city, where he transacted what he had 
to do, and then returned with the same company by 
Cheapside, where they encountered the earL 

As soon as the king saw Rochester, ho asked eagerly, 
" What news 1 *' Whereupon the latter acquainted him with 
all he knew. '^ As for her name,** he said, '^ she is called 
Alice, but her surname is swallowed up in that of The Fair 
Maid of Ludgote — for that is her only title in these parts. 
She is an only child, and her father is a rich jeweller ; and 
80 in faith was her mother likewise, to judge by this splendid 
sample of their workmanship." 

"Verily I think so too," returned the monarch; "she 
must come to Court," and with that they began to concert 
together how to prosecute that design. 

And doubtless the Fair Maid of Ludgate woidd have been 
ensnared by the devices of that profligate courtier, but for an 
event that turned all thoughts of intrigue and human pleasure 
into utter despondency and afi&ight. For now broke out that 
dreadful pestilence which soon raged so awfully throughout 
the great city, the mortality increasing from hundreds to 
thousands of deaths in a single week. At the first ravages 
of the infection, a vast number of families deserted their 
houses, and fled into the country; the remainder enclosing 
themselves as rigidly within their own dwellings, as if they 
had been separately besieged by some invisible foe. In 
the meantime, the pestilence increased in fury, spreading 
fh)m house to house and from street to street, till whole 
parishes were subjected to its rage. At this point the father 
of Alice fell suddenly ill, though not of the pest ; however, 
the terrified domestics could not be persuaded otherwise than 
that he was smitten by the plague, and accordingly they all 
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ran off together, leaying him to the sole care of his afflicted 
chad. 

On the morning after this desertion, as she sat weeping at 
the bedside of her father, the Fair Maid heard a great noise 
of Toices in the street ; wherefore, looking forth at the front 
casement, she saw a number of youths, with horses ready 
saddled and bridled, standing about the door. As soon as 
she showed heraelf at the window they all began to call out 
together, beseeching her to come down, and fly with them 
from the city of death, which touched the heart of Alice yeiy 
much ; after thanking them therefore, with her eyes full of 
tears, she pointed inwards, and told them that her father was 
unable to rise from his bed. 

**Then there is no help for him," cried Hugh Percy. 
** God receiye his soul ! The plague is striding hither veiy 
last. I have seen the red crosses in Cheapside. Pray come 
down, therefore, unto us, dearest Alice, for we will wait on 
you to the ends of the eartL*' 

The sorrowful Alice wept abundantly at this speech, and it 
was some minutes before she could make any answer. 

** Hugh Percy," she said at last, " if it be as you say, the 
will of God be done ; but I will never depart from the help 
of my dear ftither ; " and with that, waving her hand to 
them as a last farewell, she closed the casement, and returned 
to the sick chamber. 

On the morcow the gentle youths came again to the house 
on the same errand, but they were fewer than before. They 
moved Alice by their outcries to come at last to the window, 
who replied in the same way to their entreaties, notwith- 
standing the fond youths continued to use their arguments, 
with many prayers to her, to come down, but she remained 
constant in her denial ; at length, missing some of the 
ttumbeTj she inquired for Hugh Percy, and they answered 
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dejectedly, that he had sickened of the plague that very 
mom. 

" Alas ! gentle kind friends/' she cried, " let this be your 
warning, and depart hence in good time. It will make me 
miserable for over to be answerable for your mischances ; as 
for myself, I am resigned entirely to the dispensation of God." 
And with these words she closed the window, and the melan- 
choly youths went away slowly, except one, who had neither 
brought any horse with him, nor joined in the supplications 
of the rest The disconsolate Alice, coming afterwards to 
the window for air, beheld him thus standing with his arms 
folded against the door. 

"How is this, Ralph Scaton, that you still linger about 
this melancholy place ? " 

" Gentle Alice," returned Scaton, " I have not come hither 
like the others, to bid you fly away fix)m hence; neither 
must you bid me depart against my will" 

" Ralph Seaton, my heart is brim-full of thanks to you for 
this tenderness towards me; but you have a mother and 
sister for your care." 

" They are safe, Alice, and far from this horrible place." 

" Would to God you were with them ! Dear Ralph Seaton, 
begone ; and the love you bear towards me, set only at a 
distance in your prayers. I wish you a thousand fareweUs, in 
one word — but pray begone." And with that, turning away, 
with one hand over her eyes, she closed the casement with 
the other, as if for ever and ever. 

The next morning the young men came for the thii*d time 
to the house, and there was a red cross but a few doors off. 
The youths were now but three or four in number, several 
having betaken themselves to the coimtry in despair, and 
others had been breathed upon by the life-wasting pestilence. 
It was a long while before Alice came to the window, so that 
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their hearts b^an to sink with dread, for thej made sure 
that she was taken ill. However, she camo forth to them at 
last, in extreme distress, to see them so wilful for her sake. 

" For the dear love of God ! " she cried, " do not come 
thus any more, xmless jou would break my heart ! Lo I the 
dreadful signal of death is at hand, and to-morrow it may be 
set upon this viery door. Do not cause the curses of your 
friends and parents to be heaped hereafter on my miserable 
head. If you have any pity for me in your hearts, pray let 
this be the uttermost farewell between us." 

At these words, the sad youths began to shed tears : and 
some of them, with a broken voice, begged of her to bestow 
on them some tokens for a remembrance. Thereupon she 
went for her bracelets, and after kissing them, gave them 
between two of the young men. To a third she cast her 
glove, but to Seaton she dropped a ring, which she had 
pressed sundry times to her lips. 

The day after the final departiu^ of the young men, the 
ominous red cross was marked on the jeweller's door ; for, as 
he was known to be ill, it was supposed, of course, that his 
malady was the plague. In consequence the door was rigo- 
rously nailed, up, so that no one could pass in or out, and 
moreover there were watchmen appointed for the same pur- 
pose of blockade. It was the duty of these attendants to 
see that the people within the suspected houses were duly 
supplied with provision ; whereas, by the negligence of these 
hard-hearted men, it happened frequently that the persons 
confined within perished of absolute want. Thus it befel, 
after some days, that Alice saw her father relapsing again, 
for the lack of mere necessaries to support him in liis weak- 
ness, his disorder having considerably abated. In this 
extremity, seeing a solitary man in the street, she stretched 
out her arms towards him, and besought him for the love of 
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God to bring a little food ; but the bewildered man, inetead 
of understanding, bade her " fiee from the wrath to come," 
and with sundry leaps and frantic gesturee, went capering 
on his way. 

Her heart at thia disappointment was ready to burvt with 
despair ; but, turning her eyes towards the opposite side, she 
perceived another man coming down the street, with a pitcher 
and a small loaC Am soon aa he came under the window, she 
made the same prayer tc him as to the former, begging him 
for charity, and the sake of her dear &ther, to allow him but 
a sup of the water and a small morsel of the bread. 

"It is for that purpose," said the other, " that I am come." 
And as lie looked upward she discovered that it was Seaton, 
who had brought tbie Toiy timely supply. Yon may eat and 
drink of these," he continned, " without any suapidon, for 
they come from a place many miles hence, where the infection 
is yot unknown." 

The heart of Ahce was too full to let her reply, but she ran 
forthwith, and fetched a cord to draw up the loaf and the 
pitcher withal, the last being filled Mrith good wine. Whon 
her fiither had finished his repast, which roviTed him very 
much, she returned with the pitcher, and let it down by the 
cord to Seaton, who perceived something glittering within 
the Teasel. 

"Halph Seaton," she swd, "wear that jewel for my sake. 
The blessing of God be ever with you in return for this 
precious deed ! but I conjure you, by the Holy Trinity, do 
not come hither again." 

The generous Seaton with great joy placed the brooch 
within his bosom, and with a signal of brewell to Alice, 
departed without another word. And now her heart began 
to unk again to think of the morrow, when assuredly her 
beloved parent would be reduced to the like extremity j for 
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during &11 this time the negligent watcbmen had never come 
within Bight of the house. All the night hours she spent, 
therefore, in anguish and dread, which were still more 
aggrayated by the dismal rumbling of the carts, that at 
midnight were used to oome about for the corpses of the 
dead. 

In the middle of the night one of these coarse slovenly 
hearses, with a cai^ of dead bodies, passed through the 
street, attended by a bell-man and some porters, with 
flaming torches, imto whom the miserable Alice called out 
with a lamentable voice. The men, at her summons, came 
under the window with the cart, expecting some dead body 
to be cast out to them, the mortality admitting of no more 
decent rites ; but when they heard what she wanted, 
they replied sullenly, that they had business enough of their 
own to convey away all the carrion, — and so passed on with 
their horrible chimes. 

The morning was spent in the same alternations of fruit- 
less hope and despair, — till towards noon, when Seaton came 
again with the pitcher and a small basket, which contained 
some cold baked meat, and other eatables, that he had pro- 
cured with infinite pains from a country place, at a consider- 
able distance. The fair maiden drew up these supplies with 
great eagerness, her father beginning now to • have that 
appetite which is one of the first symptoms of recovery from 
any sickness ; accordingly ho fed upon the victuals with 
great reUsh. The gentle Alice, in the meanwhile, lowered 
down the empty basket and the pitcher to Seaton, and then 
again besought him not to expose himself to such risks by 
coming into the city ; to which he made no answer but by 
pressing his hands against his bosom, as if to express that 
locli errands gratified his heart ; whereupon she made fresh 
signs to say farewell, and he departed. 
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In this manner several weeks passed away, the gallant 
youth never failing to come day after day with fresh 
provision, till at last the old jeweller was able to sit up. 
The gracious Providence preserved them all, in the meantime^ 
from any attack of the Pestilence, though many persons 
died every day, on both sides of the street, the distemper 
being at its worst pitch. Thus the houses became desolate, 
and the streets silent, and beginning to look green even, by 
the springing up of grass between the untrodden stones. 

The prison-house of the Fair Maid of Ludgate and her 
father soon became, therefore, very irksome, and especially 
when the latter got well enough to stir about, and to behold 
throtigh the window these symptoms of the public calamity, 
which filled him with more anxiety than he had ever felt, on 
account of his dear child, whose life was not secure, any more 
than his own, for a single hour. His alarm and disquiet on 
this account threatening to bring on a relapse of his malady, 
the tender girl found but little happiness in his recovery, 
which seemed thus to have been altogether in vain. And 
truly, it was a suflficient grief for any one to be in the centre, 
though unhurt, of such a horrible devastation ; whereof none 
coiQd guess at the continuance, whether it would cease of its 
own accord, or rage on till there were no more victims to be 
destroyed. 

The Plague, however, abated towards the close of the year, 
when the King, who had removed with his court to Windsor 
in the midst of the alarm, felt disposed one day to pay a visit 
to the metropolis. Accordingly, moimting on horseback, he 
rode into town, accompanied by the Lord Rochester, and the 
same gentlemen who had been his attendants on the former 
occasion. 

The monarch was naturally much shocked at the desolate 
aspect of the place, which, from a great and popidous city. 
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had become almost a desert ; the sound of the horses' hoofs 
echoing dismally throughout the solitary streets, but bring- 
ing very few persons to look out at the windows, and of 
those, the chief part were more like lean ghastly ghosts than 
human living creaturea In consequence he rode along in a 
very melancholy mood of mind, which the pleasant Earl 
endeavoured to enliven by various witty jests, but without 
any effect, for they sounded hollow and untimely, even in his 
own ear. 

At last arriving at the Hill of Ludgate, and the image of 
the Fair Maid coming to his remembrance, the King looked 
towards the house ; and lo ! there frowned the horrible red 
cross, which was still distinct upon the door. Immediately 
he pointed out this deadly signal to Rochester, who had 
already noticed it, and then both shook their heads, meaning 
to say that she was dead ; however, to make certain, the 
Earl alighted, and knocked with all his might at the door. 
But there was no answer, nor any appearance of a face at any 
window. Thereupon, with very heavy hearts, they rode 
onwards for a few doors farther, where there was a young 
man, like a spectre, sitting at an open casement, with a 
large book like a bible in his hands. The King, who spied 
him first, asked of him very eagerly, whether the Fair Maid 
of Ludgate was alive or dead, but the ghostly man coidd tell 
nothing of the matter, except that the jeweller had been the 
very first person to be seized by the plague in their quarter. 
Thereupon the King made up his mind that the fair Alice 
had perished amongst the many thousand victims of the 
pest, and with a very sorrowful visage he rode on, through 
the city, where he spent some hours in noticing the de- 
plorable consequences of that visitation. 

Afterwards, he returned with his company by the same 
wiy, and when they came towards the jeweller's house, 
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in Ludgate, there were several young men standing about 
the door. They had been knocking to obtain tidings of the 
Fair Maid, but without any better success than before ; so 
that getting very impatient, they began, as the King came 
up, to cast stones through the windows. The Earl of 
Rochester, seeing them at this vain work, called out as he 
passed, 

** Gentlemen, you are wasting yoiu: labour I The divinity 
of yoiu: city is dead ; as you may know, by asking of the 
living skeleton at yonder casement.** 

At these words, the young men, supposing that the Earl 
had authority for what he said, desisted from their attempts, 
and the two companies went each their several ways ; the 
King, with his attendants, to Windsor, and the sad youths 
to their homes, with grief on all their faces and very aching 
hearts, through sorrow fbr the Fair Maid of Ludgate. 

As for the gallant Ralph Seatou, he had ceased to cotne 
beneath the window for some time before, since there was no 
longer anyone living within the house to drink from his 
pitcher, or to eat out of his bnskct Notwithstanding, he 
continued now and then to bring a few pieces of game, and 
sometimes a flask also, to the father of Alice, who lived 
tmder the same roof, for the elder Seaton was a good yeoman 
of Kent, and thither Ralph had conveyed the old citizen as 
soon as he was well enough to be removed. The old 
jeweller outlived the Plague by a score of years ; but the 
Fair Maid of Ludgate, who had survived the pestilence, was 
carried off shortly afterwards by marriage, the title which 
had belonged to her in the city being resolved into that of 
the Dame Alice Seaton. 
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** N ow ooiif(|p and know, 

WU wxthoat mon«7 Bometimes givee tbe blow." 

VALKHTira. 

AsEirDAiJ of Bagdad had three sons ; the two eldest, yerj 
tan and proper youths for their years ; hut the youngest, on 
aooount of the dwarfishness of his stature, was called Little 
Agib. He had, notwithstanding, a wit and shrewdness very 
unusual to any, especiaUy of his childish age ; whereas his 
brotiiers were dull and slow of intellect^ to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Now Abendali, though he had noioney, was not rich enough 
to leaTe behind him a competence for each of his sons ; 
wherefore he thought it best to teach them in the first 
instance to scrape together as much as they could ; accord- 
ingly, calling them all to him, on some occasion, he presented 
to each a small canyas purse, with a sequin in it, by way of 
handsel, and then spoke to them to this effect : 

'' Behold ! here is a money-bag a-piece, with a single 
sequin, for you must flimish the rest by your own industry. 
I shall require every now and then to look into your purses, 
in order to see what you have added ; but to that end you 
shall not have any recourse to theft, or violent robbery, for 
money is often purchased by those methods at too dear a 
rate ; whereas the more you can obtain by any subtle 
stratagems, or smart strokes of policy, the greater will be m^ 
opinion of your hopefulness and abilities.*' 

The three brethren accepted of the purses with great good- 
will, and immediately began to think over various plans 
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of getting money j so quickly does the desire of riches take 
root ID the humaa boeom. The two elder ones, bowevor, 
beat about their wita to no purpose, for they could not start 
a single invention, except of begging alms, which they would 
not descend to; whereas the little Agib added another piece 
of money to his sequin befor^ithe setting of the sun. 

It happened that there lived at some distance from Aben- 
dali an old lady, who was bed-ridden, but very rich, and 
a relation of the former, though at some degrees removed. 
Ab she was thus lying in her chamber, she heard tlie door 
opeu, and Agib came in, but he was so little that he could 
not look upon the bed. The lady asking who it was, he 
answered, and s^d, " My name is Little Agib, and I am sent 
here by my father, your kinsman, who is called Abendali ; 
for he desires to know how you are, and to wish you a 
thousand years. 

The old lady wondered very much that Abendali was so 
much concerned for her, since they had not held any corre- 
spondence together for a long while ; however, she was very 
well satisGod with his attention, and gave a small piece of 
money to Agib, desiring the slaves moreover to bring him as 
many sweetmeats as he liked. The brethren showing their 
purses at nig^t to their father, the two eldest had only their 
sequin a-piece, whereas little Agib had thus added already to 
his store. 

On the following day, little Agib pud another visit to the 
sick lady, and was as well treated as before. He repeated 
the same compliments very many times afterwards, adding 
continually freah monies in his pm^e ; at last, Abendali, 
passing by chance in the same quarter of the city, took it into 
his head to inquire for his kinswoman ; and when he entered 
her chamber, lo I there sat little Agib behind tho door. As 
soon as he had delivered his compliments, which the lady 
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received very graciously, she pointed to little Agib, and said 
she had taken it very kindly that the child had been sent so 
often to ask after her health. 

" Madam," said Abendali, who laughed all the while ; " the 
little liar has not told you one word of truth. I know 
well enough why he came here ; which was on none of my 
errands.** 

The little Agib pmdently held his peace till his father was 
gone ; whereupon the old lady asked him how he could be 
BO wicked as to deceive her with such multiplied lies. 

** Alas ! *' said Agib, pretending to whimper very much, 
** I hope God will not punish me with a sore tongue for such 
sinning. It is true, as my father says, that he never com- 
manded me to come ; but I was so scandalised at his shock- 
ing n^lect, that I could not help calling upon you of my 
own accord, and making up those messages in his nama" 

The old lady hereupon was so much touched with the 
seeming piety and tenderness of Little Agib, that she bade 
him climb upon the bed and kiss her, which he performed ; 
and because he had come so disinterestedly, and not, she 
believed, for the trifling pieces of money, she gave him a coin 
of more value, to make amends, as she said, for Abendali*s 
injurious suspicion. 

The same night, when he looked in Agib*s purse, the old 
man saw that he had three pieces more; at which he nodded 
as if to say I know where these came from : whereupon 
Agib, being concerned for the honour of his ingenuity, spoke 
up to his father. " It is not," said he, " as you suppose ; 
these two pieces I obtained elsewhere, than at the place 
you are thinking of;" and with that he appealed to his 
brethren. 

** It is truth," said the eldest, " what he speaks. Observ- 
ing that he had every night a fresh piece of money, whereas 
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we that are his elders could get nothing at all, myself and 
my brother besought of Little Agib, to acquaint us with his 
secret for making gold and silver ; but he would not part 
with it, imless we gave him our two pieces, and thus we have 
no money whatever." 

With that the elder brothers turned both at once on 
Little Agib, calling him a liar and a cheat ; for that, when 
they called on the old lady, instead of giving them a piece of 
money or two, as he had reported, she said that she knew 
what they came for, and withal bade them to be thrust 
forth from the chamber. 

During this relation, Abendali could not help laughing 
secretly at the cunning of Little Agib, who had thus added 
his brother's money to his own : however, he quieted the two 
elder ones, by declaring that Agib had told them the truth. 

About a month after this time, the Angel of Death called 
upon Abendali, and touching him on the right side, bade 
him prepare to die. Accordingly the old man sent for his 
sons to his bedside, and after embracing them tenderly one 
by one, spoke as fbllows : 

" My dear children, you will find all the money that I have 
in the world in a great earthen pot, which stands in a hole of 
the wall behind the head of my coucL As for its disposal 
my will is this, that it shall be equally divided between you 
two, who are the eldest. As for Little Agib, he has wit 
enough to provide for himself, and must shift as he can.*' 

With these words he died, and the sons turned his face 
towards the east, — ^the two eldest setting themselves imme- 
diately to divide the money between them, in order to divert 
their grief ; whereas Little Agib having nothing to do shed 
a great many tears. However, it happened so, that the soid 
of the infirm kinswoman of Abendali took flight to God the 
same evening, and she left by her will a sum of money, that 
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made Agib equal in means with his brethren ; whereupon, 
having something likewise to occupy his thoughts, his eyes 
were soon as dry as the others. 

After a decent season, the three brothers, desiring a change 
of scene, and to see a little of the world, determined to 
trayel : accordingly, bestowing their money about their 
persons, they set forth in company, intending to go towards 
Damascus ; but, before they had gone very far, they were 
set upon by a band of thieves, who took away all they had. 
The two elder ones, at this mischance, were very much cast 
down ; but Little Agib, who was no worse off than he had 
been left by his father, kept up his heart At last they 
came to a town, where Agib, who never had any mistrust of 
his wit, took care to hire a small house without any delay ; 
but his brethren wm^ very much dismayed at so rash an act, 
for they knew that there was not a coin amongst them alL 
Notwithstanding, Agib, by several dexterous turns, made 
shift to provide something every day to eat and drink, which 
he shared generously with the others, exacting from them 
only a promise that they would help him whenever they 
could. 

At last even the inventions of Little Agib began to £eu1, 
and he was walking through the streets in a very melancholy 
manner, when he espied an old woman making over towards 
an arUficei's with a brazen pan in her arm& A thought 
immediately came into his head: therefore, stopping the 
woman before she could step into the shop, and drawing her 
a httle way apart, he spoke thus : " I doubt not, my good 
mother, that you were going to the brazier, to have that 
vessel repaired, and I should be loth to stop the bread from 
coming to any honest man's mouth. Notwithstanding, I 
have not eaten for three days ; " — ^here the little hypocrite 
began to sbed tears; — ''and as I know something of the 
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craft, if you will aUow me to do such a small job for you, it 
will be a great charity." 

The old woman, in reply, told him that she was indeed 
going to the brazier's on such an errand, but nevertheless, 
the vessel having a flaw at the bottom, she was very well 
disposed to let him repair her pan, as it would be an act of 
charity, and especially as he would no doubt mend it for 
half-price. The Little Agib agreed to her terms ; where- 
upon leading her to the door of his house, he took the pan 
from her, and desired her to call again in a certain time. 

The brethren wondered very much to see Agib with such 
a vessel, when they had not provision to make it of any use ; 
but he gave them no hint of his design, requiring only of 
them that they would go abroad, and raise money upon such 
parts of their raiment as they could spara The two elder 
ones, having a great confidence in his cleverness, did as they 
were desired, but the greater part of their clothes having 
been pledged in the same way, they could borrow but two 
pieces for their turbans, which were left as security. 

As soon as he got the money, Agib ran off to the brazier, 
who has been mentioned before, and ordered him to repair 
the brass pan in his best manner, and without any delay, 
which the man punctually fulfilled. Thereupon Agib made 
him a present of the two pieces, which amounted to much 
more than the usual chaise for such a job, and made haste 
home with the pan, where he arrived but a breathing space 
before the old woman knocked at the door. She was very 
much pleased with the work, for the pan had a bran new 
bottom, perfectly water-tight, and neatly set in ; but the 
moderate charge that was demanded by Agib delighted her 
still more, wherefore she began to hobble off, with great 
satisfaction in her countenance, when he beckoned to her to 
comeback. 
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** There is but one thing," said he, "that I request of you, 
which is this : that jou will not mention this matter to any 
one, for otherwise, as I am not a native of the place, I shall 
haye all the braziers of the town about mj ears." 

The old woman promised readily to observe his caution ; 
notwithstanding, as he had foreseen, she told the story to 
every one of her neighbours, and the neighbours gossiped of 
it to others, so that the fame of the cheap brazier travelled 
through the whole of her quarter. Thereupon, every person 
who had a vessel of brass or copper, or a metal pan of any 
kind that was unsound, resolved to have it mended at so 
reasonable a rate ; and each one intending to be beforehand 
with the others, it fell out that a great mob came all at once 
to the door. 

As soon as Agib heard the knocking, and the voices, and 
the jangling of the vessels, for the good people made a pretty 
ooncert without, in order to let him know what they wanted, 
he turned about to his brothers, and said that the time for 
their usefulness was arrived. Thereupon he opened the door 
and saw a great concourse of people, who were all talking 
together, and holding up towards him the bottoms of kettles 
and pans. Whenever he could make himself heard through 
the clamour, he desired every one to make a private mark 
of their own upon the metal, which being done, ho took in 
the articles one by one, and appointed with the owners to 
return for them on the morrow at the same hour. 

The things which had been brought made a goodly heap 
in the chamber, being piled up in one comer to the very top 
of the room, a sight that amused Agib and his brothers very 
much, for the latter made sure that they were to sell the 
whole of the metal, and then make off with the money, 
which was quite contrary to the policy of Agib, who re- 
membered the injunctions of Abcndali, as to the danger of 
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such acts. Howeyer, there was no time to be wasted, havrng 
such a quantity of work before their eyes; accordingly, 
bidding his brothers perform after his example, Agib sat 
down on the floor with one of the brazen vessels between his 
legs, and by help of an old knife and some coarse sand, 
scraped and scoured the bottom till it looked very bright 
and clean. The two eldest laboured after the same manner 
with great patience, and persevered so stedfastly, that by 
daylight the bottoms of the vessels were all shining as 
brilliantly as the sun. '* Now,*' said Agib, ** we may lie 
down and rest awhile, for we have done the work of a score 
of hands.*' 

At the time appointed, which was about noon, the people 
came in a crowd, as before, to fetch away their pans, every 
one striving to be first at the door. In the meantime, Agib 
had the vessels heaped up behind him, so as to be con- 
veniently within reach ; whereupon, opening the door, and 
holding up one of the articles in his right hand, one of the 
crowd called out, " That is my pan ! " Immediately Agib 
reached forth the vessel to the owner, and without a word 
stretched out his left hand for the money, which in every 
case was a piece of the same amount that had been paid by 
the old woman ; and his two brothers, who stood behind him 
with blacked faces, to look like fumacemen, put all the coins 
into a bag. In this way, Agib, as fast as he could, delivered 
all the things to the people ; who, as soon as they saw the 
bright bottoms of their pots and kettles, were well satisfied, 
and withal very much amazed to think that so much work 
had been performed in such a little space. 

" It is wonderful ! it is wonderful ! " they said to each 
other ; " he must have a hundred workpeople in his house ! *' 
and with that and similar sayings they departed to their 
homes. 
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his pleasure to tiy the cause himself, he went up uito the 
judge's seat 

As sooa as the accusers perceived the caliph, they set up a 
new clamour, and a fresh clatter of their pans, so that he 
had much ado to preserve his gravity and his eyesight. 
However, when he had heard enough to comprehend the 
matter, he commanded them to hold their peace, and then 
called upon Agib to say what he could in his defence. 

"Commander of the Faithful!'* said Agib, "I beseech 
but your gracious patience, and I will answer all this rabble, 
and their kettles to boot. Your majesty must know then, 
that yesterday morning these people all made even such a 
tumult about my door as you have just heard. As soon as 
ever I came forth, they held up the bottoms of their vessels 
one and all towards me, as they have just done to your 
majesty; and if the Commander of the Faithful under- 
stands by that action that he is to mend all the bottoms of 
their pans, I confess that I am worthy of the bastinado." 

The caliph laughed more heartily than ever at this idea of 
Agib's, in which he was joined by all the imconcemed 
parties in the court : whereas the pan-bearers looked very 
much disconcerted. At last, one of them, speaking in behalf 
of the rest, besought of the caliph that the old woman 
might be sent for, whose pot had been mended by Agib, and 
accordingly an oflBicer was dispatched to bring her. to the 
court. As soon as she came, the cadi interrogated her, by 
the command of the caliph, as to her transaction with Agib ; 
whereupon she related the whole affair, and proved that he 
had undertaken by express words, to put a new bottom to 
her pan. 

The caliph was very much vexed at this turn of the case 
against Agib, whereas the complainants were altogether in 
exultation, and asked eagerly and at once of the old woman, 
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pvt on a grave look bjr foroe^ and oommaiided Agib to 
relate vhat passed with the people, at the delivery of their 
varea. 

" Sire," replied Agib, " as booh as I had got all the pans 
together, which were thus fbrced as it were upon me, I 
examined them as narrowly as I ooutd ; but not being a 
brasier, nor knowing anything whatever of that trade, I 
could perceive only that they wanted a Uttle scouring which 
I performed 1^ the help of my two brothers. This morning 
the people oame agiun for their pots and pans, and seeing 
that th^ had only held up the bottoms towards me, in like 
manner I only held up the bottoms towards them ; where- 
with they were so well contented, that each gave me a small 
piece of money, without any demand on my part, and they 
went ou their way." 

Ab Boon as Agib had concluded these words, he was 
flilentj whereupon one of the braners pushed his way 
throogh the crowd, and making his reverence before ths 
onliph, spoke as IMlows : — 

" Commander of the Faithfhl, what this young man hat 
said is every word of it true. As for any sort of copper or 
brass work, he ia quite ignorant of the craft, for the veiy 
morning before this, he brou^t to me a pan of his own to 
be repaired. By his deure, therefore, I put in a bran new 
bottom, for which he paid me very honestly as well as hand* 
Bomely, eo that I wish I had many more such liberal 
oustomera. Aa for these foolish people that make suoh a 
clatter, th^ are not worthy to be believed for an instant ; 
for I leave it to your majesty to consider whether bo many 
bottoms as they apeak of could be pat into their vessels by 
all the braziera in the place, in the course of a ungle night. 
The thing ia impossible ; and besides, if it oould be done, 
there ia no man alive that oould do such a job ooa- 
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applause in the court; but the discomfited pan-bearers 
departed in great dudgeon, with more clangour than ever ; 
and almost in a temper to hang up their pans, like the 
kettles of the Tiurkish Janizaries, as the signals for a 
revolt. 

As for Agib, he suffered the penalty, according to his 
sentence; but the caliph was so much delighted with his 
wit and address, that before long he raised him to be one of 
his Ministers of State. The two elder ones, on the contraiy, 
being very dull and slow, howbeit very proper men, rose no 
higher than to be soldiers of the Body Guard. Thus the 
expectation of Abendali was fulfilled, the Little Agib, 
though last in birth and least in stature, becoming the fore- 
most in fortime and the highest in dignity of the Three 
Brothers. 



LAUIA; 

X BOHAKCX. 

Luiu. ma originallr published in 1SE2, in the Appendix to tha 
fintTolnnu of tho " AntoHograpliy of William Jardan," • and ii thiu 
■lloded to in the text : " 1 hire s matter, as 1 Tentora to presume, of 
pamUai interoBt to relate, and whicli I cumot conTeniently weave into 
mj namtif «, so xau the cloae of the rolnine ; I shall therefore, at the 
latoat hour, beg for an alloiraDce of time and credit till m; next ttmt 
■ppean, for their rerelatioT). Hi. Canning's IJsbon mission will then 
also demand my UliutTatiou ; and, in the meanwhile, not inconaiBteutly 
Willi the literary and misceUaueons chancter of m; autobiogmphy, I 
offer as a reward for granting me this boon, and to enrich these con- 
eloding pages with a prodnction that cannot tail to charm ereiy reader 
«f tute and intelligence where the English tongne ia gpoken, on nn- 
pabliahed work of my late lamented friend, Thomah Hoop, whose 
tnemoiy wiU stand on a higher pinnacle with posterity for his serioua 
and pathetic writings than even for those quaint and (acetiotu perform* 
koen by which he contributed so largely to the barmleas mirth of hi« 
age^ and in which he waa unrivalled. " 

BRAUATIS PERSONS 

AroLiomin^ a pliiictoplier, a lojAiil, iHlor to Liciua. 
Ltcnjs, a yOMjr *k"> ofnebU birih, pupit to ApoLLoliita. 
HauTuntK^ i 

Ccaio^ > JKHOV "*'<' gaUantt of CorvUh. 

OiLLO, and otheni ) 
JcLics, bnlhtr to Lgciat, 
Doatr* (pro lenport), butltr to Luiu. 
Piccs (jm tempore), tteward to Likia. 

Lucu, OK EttAatUrett, by naUtrt a Sei-ptnt, but nou under llie 
ditffuite of a beatitifiU nxmum. 

Tbi ecm is tH oa sua CoBnraa. 

* II wai MDt to him by mj mother, shortly after my Whet's death 
Md But hOT* bean written in some ol theK earlier years. 
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A moMy Bank with Treei, <m the high Road near CminA. 

BiUerhAMiA, 

LAUUl, 

Hebb m sit down and watch ; till his dear foot 
Pronounoe him to my ear. That eager hope 
Hath won me from the brook before I viewed 
My imaoquainted 8el£ — ^But yet it seemed 
A most rare change — and still methinks the change 
Has left the old fascination in my eyes. 
Look, here's a shadow of the shape I am — 

A dainty shadow ! [She tU* down on the bant. 

How fair the world seems now myself am fiur ! 

These dewy daffodils ! these sweet green trees ! 

Fve coiled about their roots — ^but now I pluck 

Their drooping branches with this perfect hand I 

Sure those were Dryades 

That with such glancing looks peeped through the green 

To gaze upon my beauty. 

[Ltoixts enUn amd pcMe$ on vUkout noting her, 

Lycius ! sweet Lycius !-^what, so cruel still ! 
What have I done thou ne'er wilt deign a look. 
But pass me like a worm 1 

LTCIU8. 
Ha ! who art thou 1 [Looking dodb. 

goddess, (for there is no mortal tint^ 
No line about thee lower than divine,) 

What may that music mean, thy timeful tongue 
Hath sent in chase of me 1 — I slight ! I scorn thee ! 
By all the light of day, till this kind hour 

1 never saw that fooe ! — ^nor one as &ir. 



O fie, fie, fie ! — whtA, have you never met 

That fece at CSoriutb I — turned too oft towards yon, 

like the poor m^deu's that adored Apollo : — 

Yon moat have marked it I — 



Nay, then hear me b 
By all Olympoa and its atarry thrones — 
Ify ^ea have never ch&nced bo sweet a sight, 
Hot in my sommer dreams ! 



Enongh, enon^ ! — vhy then Fve watched in vain — 

Tracked all your ways, and followed like your shadow j 

Hnng yon with blessings — haunted you with love^ 

And waited on your aspect — all in Tain ! — 

I might as well have spent my loving looks, 

like Ariadne, on the sullen Bea, 

And hoped for a refleotioa Youth, &rewelL 

ITOTOB. 

O not yet — ^not yet farewell I 
Let such an unmatched vision still shine on, 
nil I have set an impress in my heart 
To 0(^ with life'a decay ! 

UMtA. 

You say but well 
I must soon hie me to my elements ; 
But take your pleasure at my looks till thea 

Ton an not of this earth, then I ISa^- 
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LAMIA. 

Of this earth? 
Why not ? And of this same and pleasant isle. 
My world is yours, and I would have no other. 
One earth, one sea^ one sky, in one horizon. 
Our room is w\de enough, xmless you hate me. 

LY0ITT8. 

Hate you 1 

LAMIA. 

Fhen you may wish to set the stars between us, 
The dim and utter lamps of east and west. 
So far you'd have me from yoiL 

LYcnrs. 

Cruel Syren ! 
To set your music to such killing speech. 
Look if my eyes turn from you — if my brows, 
Or any hinting feature, show dislike. 
Nay, hear my lips — 

LAMIA. 

If they will promise love 
Or talk of it ; but chide, and you will kill me 1 

LTOIUS. 

Then, love, speak forth a promise for thyself 
And all heaven's witnesses be by to hear thee. — 

LAMIA. 

Hold, hold ! Fm satisfied. You'll love me, then t 

LYOIVS. 

With boundless, endless love. 



^y> gi^^ ii>6 maoh oo't — for yoa owe me muol^ 

If you knew alL 

Tve licked the Yery dust whereon you tread— 

LTCIIW. 

It ia not true I 

LUIIA. 

m swear it, if yoa will Jove heard the worc^ 
And knows they are sadly true. 



Ay, sweet, and more. A poor, fond wretch, I filled 

The flowers with my tears ; and lay supine 

In ooverta wild and rank — fens, horrid, desolate I 

*Twould shock your veiy soul if you coiJd see 

How this poor figure once was marred and vilified, 

How grorelled and debased ; contemned and hated 

By my own self, because, with all its charms, 

It then oould hope no favor in your eyes } 

And BO I hid i^ 

With toads and newts, and hideous shiny things. 

Under old ruins, in vile solitudes, 

Uaking their haunts my own. 

LYCIFS. 

Tis strange and piteous. — Why, then, you maddened t 
I m not quite myself — (not what I am) — 
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Tet something of the woman stayed within me, 
To weep she was not dead. 

LYorus. 
Is this no fable t 

T.AlfTA- 

most distrustful Lyoius ! Hear me call 

- On Heaven, anew, for vouchers to these hcta. [n tkwnden. 

There ! Could'st thou question that 1 Sweet skies I thank ye | 
Now, Lycius, doubt me if you may or can ; 
And leave me if you wilL I can but turn 
The wretched creature that I was, again, 
Crushed by our equal hate. Once more, farewell 

LTcros. 
Farewell, but not till death. gentlest, dearesti 
Forgive my doubts. I have but paused till now 
To ask if so much bliss could be no dream. 

Now I am sure 

Thus I embrace it with my whole glad heart 
For ever and for ever ; I could weep. 
Thy tale hath shown me such a matchless love, 
It makes the elder chronicles grow dim. 

I always thought 

1 wandered all uncared for on my way. 
Betide me good or ill — ^nor caused more tears 
Than himg upon my sword. Tet I was hung 

With dews, rich pearly dews — shed from such spheres 
As sprinkle them in amber. Thanks, bounteous stars. 
Henceforth you shall but rain your beams upon me 
To bless my brightened days. 

sweet ! sweet ! sweet I 



To bear yoa parley thos and gate upon yoa I 
Ljuu^ dear Lydiu 1 

But tell me, dearest, will jou never — never 
Think lightly of myself, nor BOom a love 
Too frankly set before yoa I because 'twaa given 
Unaaked, tbough yon should never give again : 
Because it was a ffSt and not a purohase — 
A boon, and not a debt ; not love for love, 
Where one half s due for gratitude. 

LTCtua. 
Thrice gradouB seems thy gift I 

Oh, no I Oh, no 1 
I should have made you wait, and beg, and kneel, 
And Bwear as though I could but half believe yon ; 
I have not even stayed to prove your patience 
By crosses and feigned sligbta — given you no time 
For any bribing gifla or costly shows. 
I know you will despise m& 

LTonis. 

Never, never. 
So long ss I have sight within these balls, 
Whidt only now Tve learned to thank the gods tat. 

LUCIA. 

"Tis prettily sworn ; and frankly m believe yoa I 
Now sbaU we on oar way ! I have a house 
(Tdl DOW no home) within the walls of Corinth i 
Will yon not master it aa well as me I 

My bome is in your heart ; but where you dwell, 

Tlien is my dwelling-place. But let me bear yon, sweet I 
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So lean for ever ! [is. 



SCENE 11. 
The Market-plaee cU Corinth, 



POLLOHIUB if diicovered diseourring with variotu young OallaiiUi, 
namely, Mbrodtiub, Cubio, kc 

AFOLLOKIUS. 

I, sirs ! 

raise a tingling blush about my ears, 

drink such ribaldry and wanton jests — 

hame ! — ^for shame ! — 

nisapply good gifts the gods have granted ! 

MERCXTTIUS. 

ods have made us tongues — ^brains, too, I hope— 
ime will brin&r us bpitrria v^^ e«r*«.« i.u:-.i- 



Ton win do wisely. 



LAMIA. 



Ay — I hope — why not I 



Thoogh age has be(q>ed no vmter on our pates, 
la wisdom snch a frail and spoiling tiling 
It most be packed in icel 

OALLO. 

Or sopped in vinegar t 

AroLLotnuB. 
We would yon were more gray — 

MBCimVB. 

Why, would you have us gray before our time t 

Oh, Life's poor capital is too soon spent 

Without discounting it Pray do not grudge as 

Our share ; — a little wine — a little love — 

A Uttle youth !— a little, little folly. 

Since wisdom has the gross. When they are pasl^ 

Well preach with you, and call 'em vanities. 

ATOLioNnm. 
No ! — leave that to your mummiea Sure your act 
Will purchase you an embalmings Let me see I — 
Here's one hath spent his fortune on n harlot, 
And — if he kept to one it was a merit ! — 
The next has rid the world of so much wine^ 
Why that's a benefit And yoii, Sir Plume, 
Have turned your Tailor to a Senator i~ 
You've made no man the worse — (for mannei's sake ; 
l(y qteech eiempts yourself). You've all done well ; 
If not, your dying shall be placed to your credit. 



[ wish you'd take a put tern ! — 

Of whose back, sir ] 

▲FOLLOKITTS. 

kjf there you must begin and tiy to match 
rhe veiy shadow of his yirtuous worth, 
Before you're half a man. 

ICSRCUTinS. 

Who is this model t 
in ape — an Afric ape — ^what he and Plato 
I/onspire to call a Man. 

APOLLOHITTS. 

Phen you're a man already ; but no model, 

lo I must set my own example up ; 

^0 show you Virtue, Temperance, and Wisdom, 

ind in a youth too ! — 

fot in a withflrftd orrovKftowi i;V/% --* — i* 



lAUIA. 

AfOLLOinuf. 
As well u I dtspraiao : — Thff^re both in (me, 
Smce f oa're dispaiaged when I talk of gracea 
For example, when I say that ha I spoke of 
Is no wild un-monger — ^no sot — ^no dloer, 
No blasphemer o' th' goils — no Bbameleas Booffer, 
No ape — no braggart — no foal libertine— 
Ohno — 

He hugs no witching wanton to his heart, 
He keeps no Tices he'a obliged to muffle ;— 
Bat pays a filial bononr to gray hain. 
And goidee him hj that Toioe, Divine PhiloBopIij. 



Well, he's a mirade ! — and what's he called 1 

(all.) 
Ay, who is he t — ^who is he 1 

AJOUXXKTUm, 

His name is Lydns. 

Then he's coming yonder :— 

Lord, how these island fogs delude oar eyes I 

I conld have Bwom to a girl too with him. 

AMLLOKim. 

^J> (? — 7°^ know these eyes can shoot so far, 
Or else the jest were bnt a soiry one, 

oimio. 
MercaUos sees her toa 
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▲FOLLONinS. 

Peace, puppies 1 — ^nine days hence you will see truer. 

onxio. 
Najy but by all the gods — 

OALLO. 

We'll take our oath on't. 

AVOLLONIUS. 

Peace, peace ! (adde) I see her too— This is some mockeiy, 

Illusion, damned illusion 1 

What, ho ! Lycius ! 

[Ltcsub (entering) wi»ke$ to pau aside. Lamia elinfft Hon to Aim. 
LAMIA. 

Hark ! — ^who is that ! — quick, fold me in your mantle ; 
Don't let him see my faoe ! — 

LTCIU8. 

Nay, fear not, sweet— 
Tis but old ApoUoniuS) my sage guide. 



»m: 



LAinA. 

Don't speak to him— don't stay him — ^let him pass ! — 
I have a terror of those graybeard men — 
They frown on Love with such cold chiurlish brows. 
That sometimes he hath flown ! — 

LTCIU& 

Ay, he will chide me ; 
But do not you fear aught. Why, how you tremble 1 

LAMIA. 

Pray shroud me closer. I am cold— death cold ! — 

[Old Afolloxius comet up, foUowd (y the OalUmli. 
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▲POLLOHIITB. 

My son, what haye yoa here f 

LTCITTS. 

A. foolish bird that flew into my bosom :— 
Ton would not drive him hence f 

AFOLLONITTS. 

Welly let me see it ; 
I haye some trifling skill in augury. 
And can divine you from its beak and eyes 
What sort of fowl it is. 

LTCIUS. 

I have learned that, sir ;— 
Tis what is called— a dove— sacred to Venns : — 

[Tkt Tcvikt laugk, andplmck Afollonxitb Sy tJU aUi¥t, 
APOLLONIUS. 

Fool ! drive it out ! [2V> Ltgisi. 

LYCIUS. 

No, not among these hawks hera 



▲POLLONnrs. 



Let*s see it, then. 



(all.) 
Ay, ay, old Graybeard, you say well for once ; 
Let's see it ; — diet's see it ! — 

▲l^OLLOKIUS. 

And lore it is no snake — ^to suit the fable — 
Yoa*ve nestled in your bosom ? 

LAMIA (u%dtrtMtfMnllt% 

Lost! lost! lost I 
T0C1.VX. 7 
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mBonmnL 
Hark 1 tho doTO speaks — I knew it was a parrot 

AFOLLONITTB. 

Dear Lyciua — my own son (at least till now). 
Let me forewarn you, boy !— 

LTOIUB. 

N0| peace, I will not 

0X7BI0. 

There spoke a model for yon. 

ATOLLONinS. 

Lycius, Lydns I 
My eyes are shocked, and half my age is killed. 
To see your noble self so ill accompanied {— 

LTonra. 
And, sir, my eyes are shocked too— Ble I is this 
A proper retinue — for those gray hairs 1 
A troop of scoffing boys I — Sirs, by your leave 
I must and will pass on. [Tftki(httmu. 

XEBCTrniTS. 

That as you can, sir — 

LTCIX7B. 

Why then this arm has cleared a dosen such. 

iThe]f^e^ffit: in UU humOt Axoujomux i* owrrimrmti, 
AFOLLOKITTS. 

Unhappy boy . — ^Uus overthrow's your own !— 

CLTavs/y«i kimmlifmid Lamia, md etJU tack 

LTonrs. 
Lift — help him — pick him up I— fools— braggarts — apes- 
Step after me who dares . — {fiMUwiALkMiA. 
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OALLO. 

Whew I — ^here's a model 1^ 
How fiure yon, mr {to Apollonitts) — joxa head I — ^I fear 
Your wisdom has suffered by this &1L 

APOLLOHnraL 

My heart aches more. 
O Lydus I Lycius ! — 

CUBIO. 

Hark ! he calls his model !— 
Twas a brave pattern. We shall never match hlnu 
Such wisdom and such virtues — ^in a yonth too i 
He keeps no muffled vices. 

UXBOUnUB. 

No ! no ! not he 1 — 
Nor hugs no naughty wantons in his arma— . 

0X7BI0. 

But pays a filial honor to gray hairs, 

And listens to thy voic&— Divine Philosophy I 

JlPOLLOHITJS. 

Tou have my leave to jest The gods unravel 

This hellish witchery that hides my scholar 1 

Lycius I Lycius 1 IMt Ataujanua,, 
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SCENE m. 

A rich ChamhiT, wUk Ptetwm imd Slaiuet. 
Enter Domub wuUadilyf wLh aJUuk in hii hand, 

DOMXTS. 

Here's a braye palace ! [LocHmg rmmd. 

Why, when this was spread 
Gold was as cheap as sunshine. How it's stuck 
All round about the walls. Tour health, brave palace I 
Ha I Brother Picus 1 Look ! are you engaged too f 

{Enter Pious.) 

Hand us your hand : you see I'm butler here. 
How came you hither ? 

Piers. 
How ? Why a strange odd man— • 
A sort of foreign slave, I think — addressed me 
r the market, waiting for my turn. 
Like a beast of burthen, and hired me for this scrrioe. 

Doiiua 
So I was hired, too. 

piora 

'Tis a glorious house ! 
But oomo, let's kiss the lips of your bottle. 

noinrs. 
Ay, but be modest : wine is apt to blush I 

Piers. 

'Tis famous beverage : 
It makes me reel i' the head. 



DOICUBL 

I belieye ye, boy. 
Why, Binoe I sipped it — (mind, I'd only aipped)— 
IVe bad snch glorious pictures in my brains-* 
Sudi rich rare dreams ! 

Such blooms, and rosy bowers, and tumbling fountains. 
With a score of moons shining at once upon me-* 
I nerer saw such sparkling ! fiMmu 

nOTJB. 

Here's a vision I 

noKus. 
The sky was always bright ; or, if it gloomed, 
The yery storms came on with scented waters, 
And, if it snowed, 'twas roses ; daps of thunder 
Seemed music, only louder ; nay, in the end, 
Died off in gentle dittie& Then, such birds ! 
And gold and silver chafers bobbed about ; 
And when there came a little gush of wind. 
The very flowers took wing and chased the butterflies I 

Egad, 'tis veiy sweet I prithee, dearest Domus^ 
Let me have one small sup ! 

Doicua 

No 1 hear me out 
The hUls seemed made of doud, bridges of rainbowH^ 
The earth like trodden smoke. 
Nothing at all was heavy, gross^ or human : 
Mountains, with climbing dties on their backs, 
Shifted about like castled elephants ; 
Ton might have launched the houses on the sea. 
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And seen them swim like gaUeya I 

The stones I pitched i' the ponds would barelj sink — 

I could haye lifted them by tons. iMmU 

PIOUS. 

Dear Domus^ let me painty too— dear, dear Domus. 

Doxua. 
Methought I was all air— Joye ! I was feared, 
I had not flesh enough to hold me down 
From mounting up to the moon. 
At every step— - 

Bounce 1 when I only thought to stride a pace, 
I bounded thirty. 

FIOUB. 

Thirty 1 Oh, let me drink 1 

Doxua. 
And that too when I'd even eat or drank 
At the rate of two meals to the hour 1 [DrmU, 

Ficns. 

Two meals to the hour — ^nay Domus — ^let me drink. 
Dear Domus let me drink — ^before 'tis empty ! — 

DOXUS. 

But then my fare was all so light and delicate, 
The fruits, the cakes, the meats so dainty frail. 
They would not bear a bite— no, not a munch. 
But melted away like ice. Gome, here's the bottle 1 

PI0T7B. 

Thanks, Domus — ^Pshaw, it's empty ! — ^Well, who 
There's something thin and washy after all 



Why you are mony, ai — 
And well yon may. Look hore'i a hoiue we've come to ! 
Japitcr t 

Loolc here oro pioturea, ur, and here's our aUtuee I 
That's BaoohuB ! iPei-^ne- 

And then'* Apollo— just umisg at the serpent. 

Peace, fool — my dearest Lyoitu, 
Pray send him forth. 

Sirrah, take him off 1 inanwri 

nous. 
Fie, Domus — know your place; 

My place, slaye ! 
What, don't I know my place I iFaiUmiiUbB^ 

Ain't I the butler 1 

LYCins. 
No more — ^no more — there — pull him out by the heels — 

[DoHDB It dfoftoi aU. 

(To Lamia.) My most dear love — how fares it with you now f 
Tour cheek is somewhat pale. 

Indeed, Fm weaiy. 
We'll not stay here — I have some cbecr provided 
In a more quiet oliamber. Eioott. 



For aa we came— in thinking over thia — 

Of Lyciiu, and the ]ady vhom I gUnoed 

Crouching within hia msntle — 

Her most diabeBaful look came so aarosB ma-~- 

Hv death-white cheeks — 

That I, for one, can find no heart to fret hen 



Shall LyduB then go free t 



Aj, for her sake :— 
But do your pUosnie ; it ia oone of mina 

<ULLO. 

Why, a fiilae traitor I 

SiiB, I can expound him ; 
He's smit — ^he's paadoo-Bmit— I heard him talk 
Of her strange witohing eyea — Buoh rare oneB 
That they turned him cold as etone. 



Why let him go then — but well to our own. 

Ay, let's be plotting 
K)w we can vent our spitee on this Sir Lyciu^- 
I own it Btirs my spleen, more than my braises, 
To see him &re so well — ^hang him I — a model I — 
One that waa perked too, underneath our ooeeo^ 
For yirtae and for temperance. 
I have a scheme will grieve 'em without end : 
I planned it by the way. 



Ton know this fallow, Lydn^ has ft &ther 

Some fifl«eii leagaes away. We'll aend him thither 

By aome moat urgent message. 



Bnvely plotted : 
His &ther ahall be dying. Ah ! 'tia excellent. 
I long to attempt the lady } — ^nay, we'll set 
l£ercntia^ too, upon her 1 Pray, let's to it. 
Look I here's old BaiHlog. itiouanm agtan i« a* flUMWi 

OUEIOk 

Nay, bat I will act 
Sane "■"t^'*^ ere I go. There's for thee, Lycina I 

tn («(t a «eM Otm^ liW viiidflt, ami a« nn tf. 

SKta ApoLLOKnnL 
Afouomua. 
Go to, ye siHy fools 1 — Lo I hen's a palace I 
I hare grown gray in Corinth, bat my eyes 
Never remember it Who is the master 1 
Some one is coming forth. Lydns agun 1 

[Ltoui cnHt nl dlMRbm^ ><lk Ut/ufibda^ OHi n* v I* 
LTCim. 

Why, how now, Graybeerd t What I are these your frolics. 
To somid nicb rude alarum in our eara t 
Go tot 

APOLLOimTS. 

Son, do you know me ! 

Know you t Why I 
Or how t Ton have no likeness in our skies t 
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Gray hairs and such sour looks I Tou'd be a wonder I 

We haTe nothing but bright fiM)es. Hebes, Yenuses ; 

No age, no frowns I 

No wrinkle, but our laughter shakes in wine. 

I wish you'd learn to drink. 

JlPOLLONIUS. 

Lycius I Lyoius ! 
Would you had neyer learned to drink, except Uiose springs 
We supped together I These are mortal draughts ; — 
Tour cup is drugged with death ! 

LYCIUS. 

Grave sir, you lie ! 
Fm a young god. Look ! do you not behold 
The new wings on my shoulders ? You may die ; 
That moss upon your chin proclaims you're mortal. 
And feel decays of age. But Fm renewable 
At eveiy draught I take ! Here, Domus ! Domus I 

Enter Domus. 

Bring a fiill cup of nectar for this churL \SkU hovub. 

'Twill give you back your youth, sir — ay, like magic — 
And lift you o'er the clouds. You'll dream of nothing 
That's meaner than Olympus. Smiling goddesses 
Will haunt you in your sleep. You'll walk on flowers, 
And never crush their heads. 

Enter Domus wilh wine. 

APOLLOKIUS. 

Peace, madman, peace ! 
None of your draughts for me— your magic potions, 
That stuff your brains with such pernicious cheats 1 
I say, bear off the bowl ! 



LTOtDB. 

What I— wiU he not t— 
Then cast it over him — 'twill do as well ; — 
He ahall be a deroi-god against his will. 
Cast it, I Bay !— [n. DoMin. 

D0HV8. 

'Tis such a anfai waste t 
Why, there, then — there I (A ttrvM <i «Mr Aioiuwida 

Look how it fiJls to the ground ! 
Lord, 70D might Boak him in it year by year, 
And never plump him np to a comely youth 
Like yoa or me, ur ! — 

Let him ga Farewell ! — 
Look, fooliah Graybeard— I am going back 
To what your wiedom scorned. A minute hence 
My soni is in Elysium I (JMiviu Drain 

iPOixoNTua. 

Fool, farewell I 
Why, I was sprinkled ; yet I feel no weL 
'Tig strange t — this is some magic, against which 
Philosophy is prool I must imtangle it. 
Hold! — lanoMtit 

I have it iaintly dawning in my brain. 
'Tia Bomewhere in my books (which Fll refer to)^ 
Speaking of Nature's monstrous prodigies. 
That there be witching snakes — Circean bu^hs — 
Who, by foul spells and foi^eries, can take 
The mask and shape of woman — fair exteme, 
But viperous within. And so they creep 
Into young hearts, and falsify tho brain 



^th juggling mookeiies. Aka, poor bo^, 

If this should be tb^ com I Tbese are Bad tales 

To send onto thy father. 

MXSCUTIUB. 

Here again 1 
What folly led ms hither 1 I thoaght I was 
nvoeeding homeward. Why Pve valked a drde 
And end where I began I iknuMmagnaupaiiiia. 



m tell you, dreainer ; 
It's magii^ it's vile magio brought you hither. 
And made you walk in a fog. 
There, think of that ; — be wise, and save yourself 1 
I've better men to care for I [Xcu 



What did he say 1 1 
The words were drowned in my ear by something sweeter. 

[^ itniii it^ vUd Hiuk BiUUii Iki tout. 

Uoaio I raiQ music I — It must be her voice ; 
I ne'er heard one SO thrilling I Is it safe 
To listen to a song so ^ren-eweet — so eiquitdte l^ 
That I might hold my breath, entranced, and die 
Of ardent listening 1 She is a miracle ! 

Snier DoitUB. 
Look, here's a sot will tell roe all he knows, 
One of her serrantA— 
Is that your lady's Toioe t (to DoMns) her pipe's a ran one. 

Doicua 
Ay, marry. If yon heard it sound within, 



Tin it makes tbe glasfles ohiine, and all the bottlei^ 
You'd think yourself in heaven. 



I wish du^d sing agsin. 
Dovua, 
And if 70a Ba7 her eje^ how 70a vould marvel 1 
I have seen my master watoh them, and fall back 
like a man in bis fits. Tm rather diazy. 
And drunken-like myaelC The vile quandaries 
Her beauty brings one into — [OavniitnA 

Ay, Tm crazed. But you should aee our Rous — 
Lotd, how he stands agape, till he drops his lalrer, 
And then goee down oa his knees, 

Mxaounua. 

And BO should I, 
Had I been bwn to serve her 1 la/U, 



'Why you shall, boy ; 
And have a leather jerkin — many, shall yon I 
We need a helper sadly. Tm o'er-bnrdened 
(Tou see how I am burdened) ; but Til teach yon 
'What manners you may want^ 



Well, rmforyott— 
(I will dislike no place that brings me near her^— 
Mind, yon have listed ma 

Doinra 

And I can promise 
ToaH DOt diiHke yonr fon— 'tis excellent^ lig^t 



LTCIUS. 

I must I I muBt I 
TUa is some fierce and fearful malady 
To fall 80 sudden on him. Why, I left him. 
No longer since — aj, eren when I met you 
We had embraced that mom. 

LUtU. 

It was but yesterday 1 
How Boon our bliaa is maired 1 And must you leave me t 

LTCIUS. 

Oh I do not ask again with such a look, 
Or I shall linger here and pledge my soul 
To everlasting shame and keen remorse ! 

The Fates are cruel ! 
Yet let mo cling to thee and weep awhile : 
We may not meet again. I cannot feel 
Tou are safe but in these arms! isuaibraatikt^ 



I'm split 

I^ opposite factions of remorse and love ; 
But all my soul cUngs here. 

It makes me weep. 
He will not see his fitther. iLYcmttaiuumM^naueoatk 

Lunl (MriKiw Donw). 

Wretch! take that. 
For harrowing up his griefs 1 Dearest t — my Lycius I 
Lean not your brow upon that heartless pillow ! 



How fae groaned Uiea I 

Lydtu, yoo fiight me 1 
Ton tnm me cold ! 

LTCniBtriitivOP)- 

Oh I in that brief rest, 
Ftq had a waking viaton of tnj father ! 
Even as he laj on his faco and groaned fur me, 
And Bhed like bitter teara I 

Oh, how those groans will count in heaven against me I 
One for pain's cruelty, but two for mine. 
That gave r stiug to his anguiah. 
His dying breath will mount to the skies and curse ma 
His angered ghost 

Will haunt my sight, and when Fd look upon you 
Step in like a blot between us. 

Go, go I or you will hate me. Go and leave me I 
If I now strive by words or tears to stay you 
For my pleasure's sake or pain'a. 
You'd gay there was something brutal in my nature 
Of cold and fiendish, and unlike woman ; 

Some taint that devilish 

Yet give mo one long look before you go — 

One last long look 1 [ShjCntlcvae 

LTCtCfl. 

O gods 1 my spirit foils me. 
And I have no strength to go, although I would 1 

Feriiap« he is dead already I 



Hal Why, then, 
Wliatoanll Or, if not, what oan I itill 1 
Can I keep him from his um t or give him breath 1 
Or replenish him with blood 1 



Wonld I had art or skill enon^j^ to heal himi 

LTOim. 
A7, art and skill, indeed, do more than love 
In Bodh extremities. Stay 1 here, hard hy, 
There dwells a learned and most renowned physician. 
Hath wrought mere miracles. 
Him m engage, armed with oar tows and prayers, 
To spend his utmost stody on my father, 
And promptly visit him. A short farewell 



Farewell — ^be not o'er long. It made me tremble 
That he should see his father 1 The oldest eyes 
Iiook throogh some fogs that yoimg ones cannot fathom, 
And lay bare mysteries. Ah me I how fraU 
' Are my foundations I Dreams, mere summer dreams. 
Which, if a day-beam pierce, retnni to nothing I 
And let in sadder shows. A foot — so soon 1 
Why, then, my wishes hold. 

Sntar DoKin and Piottb. 

He's gone 1 he's gone t 
He had not anoSed the lur, outside 0' the gate^ 



^nieo it blev a change in Jua mind. He bade me tell jcm, 
A Toioe from the bI^-hoo^ where the gods look down. 
Commanded him to his &ther. 



No mora t no more I 
^The akiea begin, then, to dispute mj channa.) 
But did he ne'er torn back 1 

DOWTB. 

Ay, more than tvice 
He tamed on hie heel, and stood — ^then turned again. 
And tramped atill quioker as he got £rom hano^ 
^nu at last be ran like a lapwing I 

This is a tale 
Coined by the ull; dnmkard. Ton, mi, speak. [ft 



Kay, by oai 



ru 



Then, airrah, do not speak. 
If sneh Tile senae be truth, Pre had too much on't 
Hence I fly I or I will kill you with a frown, 
TouV 



I saw her eyes strike fire 1 
[FMMaulIkamniswt. LutulMbrmid 



Alone 1 alone] 
Hmo, IiMiida, we^ and mend your shatter-web. 
And bang your team, like morning dew, upon It. 
Look how your honey-bee has broken loose 



Tbrongli all hie meahes, and now wings away, 

Showing tlie toils were &ail Aj, frail as goastunera 

That stretch firom rose to rose. Some advene power 

Confronts me, or he could not tear them thus. 

Some evil eye has pierced my mjsteiy 1 

A blight ia in its ken 1 

I feel mj cbanna dec^ — my will's rerolcjed — 

And my keen sight, once a prophetic sense. 

Is blinded with a oloud, horrid and black, 

Like a veil before the fac« of Misery I 

Ano&er ApartnitiU in Luiu'a Sook. Enltr Jnuua CLfonra'a 
irtiOiitr) and DoMus. 

Rumour has not belied the house i' the least ; 
"na all magnificent. I pray you, sir, 
How long has your master been gone 1 

vtatm. 

About two quarts, aii 
That is, as long as one would be a drinking 'em. 
'Tis a very little while since he aet off, sir. 

You keep a strange reckoning. 

Where is your mistress ? Will she see me t 



Ay, many; 
That is, if you meet ; for it is good broad daylight. 

This feUow's manners speak but iU for the house. (J*ide.) 
Go, airrah, to your lady, with my message : 
Tell her one Julius, Lyciua's best Wend, 



Denies R little convetse. istu Da 

Noir for tliia miracle, whose chorma have bent 

The Etraightast stem of youth strangely awry^ 

My brother Lyciua ! 

He was not lue to let his inclination 

Thaa donuaeer his reason : the cool, grave shade 

Of Wisdom's porch dwelt ever on his brow 

And governed all his thoughts, keeping his passions 

Severely chastened. Lo I she oomes. How wondrously 

Her feet glide o'er the ground. Ay, she is beautiful 1 

So beaatifiil, my task looks stem beside her, 

And daty Qunts like doubt. 

Oh, thou swoot fraud I 
Thou fair excuse for sin, whose matchless cheek 
Vies blushes with the shame it brings upon the^ 
Thou delicate forgeiy of love and virtue, 
Why art thou as thou art, not what here eeemi 
So exquisitely promised 1 

Sir, do you know me ! 
If not — and my near eyes declare you strango^ 
Mere charity should make you think me better, 

IDLIUS. 

Oh, would my wishful thought could think no vcaxa 

Than I might leom by gazing. 

Why are not those sweet looks — those heavenly look^ 

IVue laws to judge thee by, and call thee perfect I 

'Tis pity, indeed 'tis pity, 

That anything so fair should be a fraud I 

Sir, I beeeedi you, wherefore do you hang 



Tbaao elegies on me t Fot pity's sake 
What do you take me for t Ko woman, aoi^ 
By aiming thus to wouod me (weepittff). 

Ay, call theae tean 
Into your raady eyes 1 Td have tfaem scald 
Your obeeka until they &de, and wear your beauty 
To a aa& and ugly ruin. Those &tal obarmB 
Can show no sadder wreck than they have brought 
On many a noble soul, and noble mind. 
Fray count me : 

How many men's havocks might forerun the fidl 
Of my lost brotber Lyciua ? 

Are you his brother I 
Then Til not Bay a word to vex you : not a look 
Shall aim at your ofGance. Tou are oome to chide me^ 
I know, for winning him to eell bts heart 
At such a worthless rata Tet I will hear you. 
Patiently, thankfiilly, for his dear sake. 
I will be as mild and humble as a worm 
Beneath yoor just rebuke. 'Tis sure no woman 
Deeeired him ; but myself the least of all, 
Who Hall so fiir short in his value. 

She touches me I (Inde,) 

XiOok, tar, upon my eyea Are they not red ! 
Within an hour, Tto ndaed a flood of tean. 
To feel, to know 
X am no bettor than the thing I am. 



B&Tiiig bat just now learned to rate my Tilsneas. 

Ton oumot cbaige 

Hf UBWoitby put BO bitterly as I da 

If there's about me anything that's honest. 

Of tnie and vomanly, it belongs to Lyciu^ 

And all the net is Griefa 



llien m not grieve j<m— 
I came with frowns, but I depart in tears 
And sorrow for yon both ; for what he was, 
And what yoa might have been — a pair of wonders, 
The grace and pride of nature — now disgraoed, 
Aadfidlen beyond redress. 



Tou wring my heart 1 

Ay, if yoa tfainlc how yoa have made him stain 
The fiur^blown pride of his unblemished youth, 
His studious years — 

And for what poor exchange ? thefie fiiding 
I will not say how fntiL 



hold— pray hold ! 
Tour words have subtle cruel stings, and pierce 
Uore deeply than you aim I This sod heart knows 
How little of such wrong and spiteful ill 
Were in love's contemplation when it clasped him 1 
Lydus and bliss made up my only thought ; 
Bat now, alas 1 
A sodden truth dawns on me, like a light 
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Through the remainder tatten of a dream. 
And shows my bliss in shreds. 

JT7LIU8. 

I pity you ! 
Nay, doubtless, you will be, some wretched day, 
A perished cast-off weed when found no flower — 
Or else even then, his substance being gone. 
My brothei^B heart will break at your desertion. 

LAMIA* 

never, never 1 [ArNntity. 

Never, by holy truth I while I am woman 

Be false what may, at least my heart is honest. 

Look round you, sir ; this wealth, such as it is, 

Once mine, is now all his ; and when 'tis spent, 

m beg for him, toil for him, steal for him ! 

God knows how gladly I would share his lot 

This speaking moment in a humble shed, 

Like any of our peasants ! — ay, lay these hands 

To rude and rugged tasks, expose these cheeks 

You are pleased to flatter, to the ardent sun ; 

So we might only live in safe pure love 

And constant partnership— never to change 

In each other^s hearts and eyes ! 

JULIUS. 

You mend your fault 
This late fragmental virtue much redeems you ; 
Pray, cherish it. Hark ! what a lawless riot. 

lA lomd b<diteroui tkovt U htardflym 540W. 

hope— Again! {the noise renewed) why then this is a 

triumph 
Of your true fame, which I had just mistaken ; 
Shame on thee, smooth dissembler — shame upon thee I 
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Is this the musio of your songs of sorrow. 
And well-feigned penitence — ^lo 1 here, are these 
Your decent retinu e 

Enter the wQd Oallanis, flushed with wim, 

UL.KUL 

Sir, by Heaven's verity 
I do not know a face ! indeed I do not; 
They are strange to me aa the future. 

OUKIO. 

Then the future 
Must serve us better, chuck. Here, bully mates. 
These, lady, are my friends, and Mends of Lycius ! 

JULIUS. 

Is it SO f — ^then Lycius is fallen indeed ! 

CUBIO. 

Ay, he has had his trip— as who has not, sir t 
m warrant you've had your stumbles. 

JULIUS. 

Once— on an ape. 
Get out o' the way of my shins. CAMj^. 

LAHIA. 

Sir, dearest sir. 
In pity do not go, fbr your brother^s sake. 
If not for mine— take up my guardianship 
'Gainst these ungentle men. [Sfu iay» hold ^ Juum. 

JULIUS. 

Off, wanton, off ! 
Would yon have mo of your crew, too ? lEtHt^n^^^ 
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OALLO. 

Lot him go 
He has a graft in him of that sour orab, 
The ApoUonioft^let him go^ a churl ! 

0T7BI0. 

Sweet ladj, you look sad — fie, it was ill done of Lydaa 
To leave his dove so soon — ^but he has some swan 
At nest in another place. 

QIXLO. 

ril bet my maze on't 



Kind Bira, indeed Fm sony 

Your friend's not here. If he were by. 

He woiild help you to your welcome. 

0T7BI0. 

WeVe no doubt on't ; iwutri^. 
But we'll not grieve, since here we are quite enough 
For any merriment 

OALLO. 

And as for a welcome, 
Well acknowledge it on your cheer. 



Then that's but sony, sir. 
If you mean what lies in my heart 

CULLLO. 

No, no, in &ith, 
We mean what lies in your cellar — ^wine, rare wine. 
We will pledge you in floods on't, and when knocked off our 

Adore you on our knees. 



Hear me, sweet gentle^ 
How yoa shall win my b.\<yax. Set to work and ooj>7^-> 
Be each r Lydoa 

I^OB, fonooth ! hang him 1 
A modd again I Uw perfect model ! 

cuxto. 
Afl if we oould not match his vices I 
Vnj ask your L;ciii% when he's new oome back 
(If ever he oome back), 
What his father ailed, or if he idled at all. 
And how it ailed tcx^ that hia brother Jnlitu 
Got no sach foi;ged advice. 

OALLO. 

It had dianned jom heart to see how swift he ran 
(Whether to g«t from heuoe or gain elsewhere, 
I know not), bat I nerer saw anch striving, 
SaTB at the Olympio games to win the goal 

Hal halhal 

tMigh <ni, I pray, lang^ on. Te pnn; spites I 
Ton think to fret me with those ill-ooined tales ; 
Botlook, I join injonrglee, fBuaumpuiaiai 

Or if I cannot, 'tis because Tm choked with a cnrse. 



It wotki I it wings her 1 What shall we next f 
FoOow her, or can; her offl 



CUBIO. 

TheM oro too violeat, 
And periloiu to onnelTea ; but I will fit 
Our rereuge to its other half. Sir Lycius now 
Must havo the green eye set in his head, and then 
They'll worry each other's hearts without our help^ 
Julins or Apollonius will be our ready organs 
To draw bis ear. 



'Tis plausible, and cannot foil to part 'cm, 
And when he has shaken her &om off his bough 
It needs she must £U1 to us. 

CUKIO. 

I wonder whara 
^lat poOT nek fool If eroutius is gone 1 
He hath a chance now. 



Uetbought I glonoed him 
Below, and, forsooth, disguised as a Berring-man ; 
But he aroided me. 

oimio, 
The Bubtle fox 1 
Let ufi go beat him up. 
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SCENE VL 
Th€ Street before Laxu's ffaute. Enter Apollokius with Juuui, 

AFOLLONITTB. 



I say she is a snake-— 

JTTLIUB. 

And 80 say I ; 

APOLLOKIUB. 

But not in the same sense^ — 

JULIUS. 

No, not exactly. 
You take that literal, which I interpret 
But as a parable — a figure feigned 
By the elder sages (much inclined to mark 
Hieir subtle meanings in dark allegories) 
For those poisonous natures — ^those bewitching sins— 
That armed and guarded with a woman's husk, 
But viperous within, seduce yoxmg hearts, 
And sting where they are cherished. 

AFOLLONIUS. 

Your guess is shrewd ; 
Nay, excellent enough to have been my own. 
But, hark you, I have read in elder oracles 
Than ever you will quote, the fact which backs me. 
In Greece, in the midst of Greece, it hath been known, 
And attested ux>on oath, i' the faith of multitudes. 
That such true snakes have been— real hissing serpents. 
Though outwardly like women. 
With one of such, a youth, a hopef\il youth. 



TVoa dtkj and mortal lympji, and not a mockery 
Made up of infernal elements of magic I 
Const swear she is no doud — no subtle ethei^— 
No fog, bepaintad with deluding dyes — 
Ko cheating underplot — no covert shape, 
Making a filthy masqoerade of nature t 
T say, bow know ye this ? 

CUBIC. 

How ! by my Benses. 
If t nipped her oheek till it brought the white and red, 
I wot she is no fog. 

AFOLLOKina. 

Fie on the senses i 
What are the senses but our worst arch-traitora t 
What is a mnjIiiiHn but a king betrayed 
By the corrupted treason of his senecs i 
His robe a blanket, and his sceptre a straw, 
His crown hia bristled hiur. 
Fie on the shallow senses I What doth awear 
Such perjuries as the Benses }— what give birth 
To snch false rumors and base verdicts render 
In the very spite of truth t Go to : thy senses 
Are bond-slaves, both to madness and to magic^ 
And all the mind's disease. I say the senses 
Deceive thee, though they say a stone's a stone. 
And thou wilt swear by them an oath, forsooth. 
And say the outer woman is utter woman. 
And not a vbie a snake I Hark I tbere's my answer. 

fhuaitlamOmlmitnKMmar. 

That noise shall be my comment. 
<uuo. 

He talks in riddlei^ 



like a i^diinx lapped in a blanket. Q«ntle8 — Curio — 
Ltt u lesTB him to hia wisdom. 

Aj, m promiae 
7w31 diTO fax deeper than jonr feather wita 
Into aome mysteriea. [<Mv itwordi a< a-r. 

Vtera'a one I know in her house, 

Bj name Mercatiiu, a most aarage feDow : 

I odinmend je to hie wrath. [atmc Omo, Oitto, Ao. 

AFoixoHnia. 
So, get ye gone, 
Ta mmgarded whelpa. 

Bat will yon in, 
Whether she will or no 1 

APOLLomtm. 
Indeed I mean it 
Smh (to 'Puma), lead on. Fll chaige yon with yonr 
menage, ivimmii 



SCENE VIL 
i fflawllfrinTi'"''' *^ — SttUrVxaaanoa in a iKrtiMfaJ 



Where ia thia haunting witch I Not here ! not here I- 
Vhj then fer a little reat and anlooked cahn — 
ij, audi a calm 



U% LAHIA. 

As the Bhipiii&t« onraw on tho Btagnate tea 

Under the torrid zone, that bakes his deck 

Till it buns the sole of hia fooL iSj porpoee idlea^ 

But my pasaiona bum without pause ; how tiiia hot 

And scarlet plague runs boiling through my Teine 

Ijke a molten lara I Tm all parched up. 

There's not a ahady nook throughout my bi«m 

For a quiet thought to lie— 410, not a spring 

Of coolness loft in my heart If I have any name^ 

It is Fever, who is all made up of fire. 

Of pangft— deliriums — craving ecatadee — 

And desperate impulse. Ha I a foot I — I know it ^— 

Now then, I'll ambush here, and come upon her 

Like a wild boar from a thicket. 

["r'"in[iiiiilTi1fiiit nil 11T11 iTr- iiMri.'ihllnutii Ji\iml 
bOiiiia iir palmi. 

uuu. 
This should be a real head, or 'twould not throb so ; 
Who ever doubts it 1 

I would be had these racking puns within ; 
Ay, and thoae he hath set in my heart, to drive him mad. 
How now, sir ! 

Mater PiciTB. 



There are two below beseech you 
For a conference. The one's a wrinkled greybeard. 
The other- 



Ton need not nam& I will see neither ; 
And tell th^m — ^look — with a copy of this frown, 
If tbcy congregaie again beneath my eaves, 



I hkTS that will bush their twitting lEtu fiocia 

Why muot I reap 
Theu unearned spitea where I hare sown no hate I 
Da the jealous gods 

Stir up these cankered spirita to pursue me 1 
Another! (Meboitticb ooma forward) What brings thee 
hither t 



I do not know— 
If lore or hate— 4ndeod I do not know — 
Or whether a twine of both — they're so entangled. 
Mayhap to clasp thee to my heart, and kiss thee, 
To fondle thee, or tear thee, I do not know : 
Whether I come to die, or work thy death, 
Whether to be thy tyrant or thy slave. 
In truth, I do not know. 

Bat that some potent yearning draws me to thee. 
Something, as if those lips were rich and tempting 
Ani w<N-thy of caressing — fondly endeared— 
And something as if a tortured de^ within me 
ScFo^t revenge of his pangs : I cannot answer 
Which of ^eee brings me hither. 



Thenpiytheeh 
:nQ that be analysed. 



Ha I ha ] turn back : 
Why if I am a tiger—Jiere'a my prey — 
Or if the milk-mild doTC — here is my choiofr— 
Do yoa think I shall turn back howe'er it be 1 
L«t the embrsoe prore which. Nay, do not shrink, 



If ut utter deril preas into thy anm, 
Thyself invoked him I 



Ah I I know by this 



Tour bent ia evil I 



KEBOumra. 
Then 'twu evil bom t 
Ab it woAb 'twas vrought on — look — say what I am, 
For I have no reoognisance of myaell 
Am I wild beast or man — civil or sange — 
Reasoning or bmtal — or gone otter mad — 
So am I as thou turned me— hellish or heavenly, 
The slavish subject of thy influence^ 
I know not what I am — nor how I am, 
But by thy own enforcement— oome to fone thee^ 
Being passion-mad. 

How have I brought thee hither t 
I would thou vert away I 



Why doBt thou ut, then, 
r the middle of a whirlpod drawing me unto thee 1 
If y brun is diiEy, and my heart is ^ok, 
With the circles I have made round ihee and round thee I 
Till I dash into thy arms I 



There shalt thou never 
Go I desperate man ; away! — and fear thy gods, 
Or else the hot indignation in my eyes 
Will blast thee. 0, beware 1 I have within me 



A dangeroaB nature which, if thou provoke, 
Ictiauel^. Ne'er chafe me; thou had£t better 
Suffle ft Bcoipion. thnn the thiiiK I sm I 

Or m Uod thy bo&ea till the; crack 1 

uBCDTiua 

Hal ha I doat threaten t 
Why then oome ruin, aDgaieh or death. 
Bong goaded onward by my headlong bte 
rn dup thee ! — 

Thon^ there be sugared Tenom on thy lips 
rn drink it to the dregs — thou^ there be plaguM 
In thj oontagious touch— or in thy breath 
Putrid infectiouB — though thou bo more cniol 
TW leaa-ribbed tigers — thirsty and open fanged, 
I vin be aa fierce a monster for thy sakc^ 
And grapple thee. 



Would Lydiu were here I 

KZBCVTIUS. 

Hil vould'st thou have him gashed and torn in strips 
Ai I would scatter him t then so say I 
"Would Ly(uas wore here ! " I have oft clenclked 
Uy teeth in that very spite. 

UKU. 

Thou mtiilesB devil ! 
To hew him so bloody a will ! — ^Wby then, oome hither, 
We are a fit pair. 

[MnontiB mtrariiif t<r, lb Kdti tta «• Oi tact »W a mot dOHW'. 



IM LAMIA. 

HEBCumn (jWtfavX 
thou false iritoh I 
Thou hast pricked me to the heart ! Ha 1 what a fihn 
Falls from my cyca ! — or have the righteous gods 
TVansformed me to a beast for this t Thou crawling spite, 
Thou hideous — ^renomous — num. 

LAMIA. 

Let the word choke thee I 
I know what I am. Thou wilful desperate fool, 
To charge upon the spikes t — thy death be upon thee ! — 
Why would'st thou have me sting 1 Hearea knows I had 

spared thee. 
But for thy menace of a dearer life. 

! LyciuB ! Lycius ! 

1 have been both woman and serpent for thy sake — 
Ferchanco to be soomed in each : — I have but gored 

Tliis ill-fitarred man in vain ! — hush, methought he stirred ; 
m give him another thrust (itabt the body) ; there— lie thou 

What a frown he hath upon his face 1 May the gods ne'er 

mention it 
In their thunders, nor set the red sttun of hia blood 
For a ffign of wrath in the sky I — thou poor wretch 1 
Not thee, dull clod ! — but for myself I weep — 
The sport of malicious destinies 1 
Why was I heiress of these mortal gifts 
Perishing all whether I love or hate 1 
Nay, como out of sight ITa oi body. 

With thy dismal puckering look — 'twill fright the world 

Out of its happiness. l»i tragi on tody uidt,mdemtnUwilkar»prw. 

Would 1 could throw 
A thicker ourtun on thee— but I see thee 



LAMIA. 

All through and through, as though I had 
The eyes of a god withm ; alas, I fear 
I am here all human, and have that fierce thing 
They call a consoience ! 



^hia mljact waa probsU; mggested to m; father by the pa«m of 
EMis't— who wHimintiiiute&ieiiloriiiyinother'ifainUj. (I posMM 
oa* or two nnpabliihed poems of hi^ end a letter to my mother, into 
which he bad co^ed the lince Erom the " Endymion," commeaciog 
"0 SoiTOW I "^ It " proliable that the talking orer of litenuy mit- 
ten between mj &ther and Eeate, ied to the writing of thia Segment. 
I append the extract from Borton'i "Anatomy of Uelancholj," foim- 
iag the not* t«£e*ta'a poem. 

"FbikatntD^ In hii bnth book d* Vita AfMoHii, hath a manar- 
able '"»"" in Mi kind, which I Duy not omit, of one KeoippBi Ijeiiii, 
a Tooas man twen^-fire jean of i^e, that, going betwixt CeDshnai and 
Oorintb, nwt inch a phantaim in the habit of a fair gentlewoman, whieha 
lalDDg bim b7 the hand, carried him home to her hnoie, in the nbDrbs ol 
Corinth, and told him she waa a Fhteniaan bj birth, and if be weald tarry 
with her, lie ihanld hear her liiig and play, and drink inch wine as nerer 
any drank, and no man shonld molest him i bat she, being foil and lorely, 
would die with bim that was fair end lorely to behold. The yonng man, 
a phikaofher, otlierwiae itaid and discreet able to moderate bia paeiiona, 
thongh Bd this of Io*e, luried with her a while to bii great conlen^ and 
at Ust mairied her, to whose wedding, amongst other guests, came Apol- 
kaiu ; who by aome probable senjeoluTeB fbeDd her ent to be a aerpent — 
a lanfa ; and that all ber famitnre waa, like a Tantaln^ gold deeeribed 
by Homer, do sabatance, bat mere illnjioni. When she saw henelf de< 
■cihed ihe wept, and desired ApoUonina to be silent, bat he would not be 
lani, aid tberenpou iht^ plate, house, and all that was in it, vanialiad 
ia an iistank Hany thoosands took notice of this hot ; for it was done in 
Ua niibt of Grweoa."— Av(af»'« Am^omg of MikukAolf, part 8, aeob 9, 
»mb. J, Nha. 1.] 



1829. 

[Ik 18SS 107 bth«r edited "The Gem"— bMiisg an ite title-Fage 
tteoonplet — 

"Bndi ftud Flawen li^ia Uie jeu — 
Song and Tale bring up the rai." 

For this, beaidoe the Pufaca, he wrote " The Farewell," to a plctoie 
ly A. Cooper — "Hero and I«ander" to one by H, Howard — and a 
proae iketeh entitled " Ma; Da;," illnatnted by F. P. Stephanos'. 

Bat the most important of hU contribntione wa< "The Dreua of 
Engena Aram, " which made a considarable impnuudon at the time, [ 
find the following passage in a letter &om Bernard Barton. " Thyown 
Poem of ' Eugene Aram ' ia the gem of the Gem ; and alone worth the 
price of the book. I thank the ' Gazette ' critio for quoting that entire, 
M I ahall cnt it oat and aave it." Sir John—then Mr. — Bowring, one 
of the old "Loudon" c«atribatora, and an intimate friend of my 
bther*!, write* "I have read that Aram atoiy, wliich I will pot by the 
nde of tlie raiy grandest prodocUoiu of poetical conception. "] 

PREFACE 

It is with some diffidence that I come forward as the 
editor of an annual, and present myself in a frateniitj 
already so numerona. Indeed I feel something of the 
shrinking spirit of that urbane person recorded by old 
Howell, who, standing at the threshold of Paradise, and 
seeing a great many strange laces, said, "Gentlemen, if I 
iutrude here, I am ready to walk out again." 

I cannot, without some natural nusgiTtnge^ put my raw 
unpractised skill in the management of such a miscellany 
against the mature judgment and experience of Teteraji, 
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eooiiicton, with whom taste and diBcrimination have had 
time to become habits of body. 

Aocustomed to select only from mj own portfolio, I 
camiot gtien what sort of a compiler I may prove of the 
. wiitjngs of others ; but I have done m; best to secure a 
good parade hj engaging as many as I might of the literacy 
giants, and enrolUiig none who. were not at least a head 
taller than mediocrity. On~ looking over the names — with 
titeir aaaod&tioua — that grace my muster roll, I oonfeas I 
entnut the issn^ with a very slight anxiety, to those 
merciful judges, the reviewers, and that vast unpacked joiy, 
" my partial public." 

To Sir Walter Soott — not merely a literary feather in my 
txp, but a whole plume of them — I owe, and with the hand 
of my heart acknowledge, a deep obligation. A poem from 
his pen is likely to confer on the book that contains it, if not 
perpetuity at least a very Old Mortality. 

To the rest of the contributors, though many are parti- 
cular friends, I can only offer a general acknowledgment 

In spite of the prorerbial facility of thanks, I feel it diffi- 
cult to speak in adequate terms of their kindness ; but tbey 
bare enabled Die to string together a rosary of genius and 
talent, which I shall frequently tell over with pride and 
pleaanra 

It is proper to mention in this place that the merit dus 
for the selection and character of the embellishments of this 
work, is attributable to the taste and judgment of A. Cooper, 
Esq., the Boyal Academician, who has kindly taken that 
department under his able and especial .care. 

With such auspices I feel assured that the plates will be 
found worthy of tbe enlightened gusto that prevails in these 
days for worics of graphic art 

I aiQ dedred by the proprietor to express his (jpteful 



lU ON A FICnmE OF HEBO AND LEANDSB. 

HUK of tha liberality and kindnwB of ths artiBta who hard 
permitted him to malco use of their puntings ; and at the 
game time, to retuni bis thanka — in the best line maimer 
—to the angiavars, whoae esertiona have entitled them to 
tJie moat honguiable mention. 

And now, having adjusted all the preliminariea, I com- 
mand this little volume, a ;ear old, to the atart ; and if the 
aged ones oany wei^t, as the; ought to do, and hitherto 
bare done, I shall look with oonfidenoe to its running a good 
fM, and being at least " well phuxd by the judges." 



ON A PICrUBE OF HERO AND LEANDEB. 

Wht, LoTer, why 

Such a water rover 1 
Would she lore thee more 

For coming half aeat over t 

Why, Lady, why 

So in loTB with dipping 1 
Must a lad of Greece 

Cume all over dripping t 

Why, Cupid, why 
Uake the passage brighter f 

Were not any boat 
Better than a lighter f 

Why, Madam, why 

So intrusive standing 1 
Must thou be on the stair 

Wlien he's on the Imdviff t 



THE FAREWELL 
TO A razscH u^ 

Fasb thee well, 

Gabrielle t 
'Whilst I join Fnuioe, 
"With bright coirasB and Ium I 

Trumpets swell, 

Gabrielle I 
War horsefl pnmce, 
And CaTalien advance I 

Id the night, 

Ere the fi^t, 

In ibe night, 
rUtiiinkoftheel 

And in pray'r, 

I^y fair. 

In thy pray'r, 
Then think of me ! 



Death may knell, 

Gabrielle I 
Where my plumes danoe, 
By arquebuBS or lance 1 

Then farcwoU, 

Gabrielle ! 
Take my lost glance ! 
Fair Miracle of Fi-anca I 



A MAT-DAY. 



I RHOv not whftt idle Bchemer or mad wag put such a 1 
in tbo head of my Lady Rasherly, but ehe resolved to t 
brat« a May-day after the old faahion, and convert Forking 
Park — her Hampshire LooBOwe^^into a new Arcadia. S 
revivals have always come to a bad end : the Qoldea Ag 
not to be regilt ; Postoral is gone out, and Pan eitinc 
Pans will not last for ever. 

But Lady Kasherly'e fete was fixed. A lai^ order ' 
Bent to Ingram, of niBtio celebrity, for nubbly bo&s i 
crooked chairs ; a letter was despatched to the Manager 

the P h Theatre, bogging a loan from the dramatic ws 

robe ; nnd old Jenkins, the steward, was sent through 
village to assemble oa many male and female, of the ba 
door kind, aa ho could muster. Happy for the Lady, 1 
her Hampshire peasantry been more pig-headed and hoggis 
untractablo, liko the staple animal of the county : but 
time camQ and the tenants. Happy for her, had the go 
naturod manager excused himself, with a plea that 
cottage hats and blue bodices and russet skirts were bespc 
for that very night, by Rosina and her villagera : but the i 
came and the dresses. I am told that old Jenkins and 
helpmate hsid a world of trouble in the distribution of 
borrowed plumes ; this maiden turning up a pug-nose, f 
pugger, at a faded bodice ; that damsel thrusting ou 
pair cf original pouting lips, still more spout-like, at a ru 
ribbon ; carroty Celias wonted more roses in their hair, i 
dumpy Delioa more floiuices in their petticoats. There i 
natural tact, however, in womankind as to matters of dn 



A HAT-DAT. lU 

that mftde them look tolerably, when all was done : but prajr 
eicept from this praise the gardener'a daughter, Dolly Bloa- 
Mm, — a bom aloTen, with her borticulttiral hose, which she 
bad pruned ao often at top to ffrafi at bottom, that, from long 
BtoduDgs, they bad dwindled into abort Bocks ; and it aeemed 
u i( by a similar process, she had coaxed her natural calves 
into her anklea. The men were less fortunate in theu* 
tMlette : they looked alack in their tights, and tight in tlieir 
■lacks ; to say nothing of Johnny Giles, who was bo tight bH 
over, that he looked as if be had stolen his dothes, and the 
dothea turning King's evidence, were going to " fplit apon 

In the mean time, the retainers at the Park had not been' 
idl& The old mast WEia taken down from the old bam, and, 
stripped of its weatheroock, did duty as a May-pole. The 
trees and shrubs were hung with artifidal garlands j and a 
krge marqnee made an agreeable contrast, in canvas, witii 
the long lawn. An extempore wooden arbour had likewise 
been erected for the Uay Queen j and here stood my liadj 
Basheily with her danghtera : my Lady, with a full-moon 
&ce, and a half-moon tiaia, was Diana; the young ladies 
represented her Nymphs, and they had all bows and arrowy 
Spanish hats and feathers, Lincoln-green spencers and slashed 
sleeves, — the uniform of the Forkingtou Archery. There 
were, moreover, tdi younger young ladies — a loan from the 
parish school — who were to be the immediate atteodants on 
her Sylvan Uajesty, and, as they expressed it in their own 
nmple Doric, "to Ay flowers at her/«< /" 

And now the nymphs and swains began to assemble ; 
Damon and Phillis, Strephon and AmaiylUs — a nomenclature 
not a little puzzling to the performers, for Delia answo^ to 
Dunoa, and Chloe instead of Colin, — 

"And, tlioDghl 6ill«d anot^, AVn. «!&»•'' 



But I muat treat 70a with & few penonBlities. Duaon 
was 0D6 Dariua Dobba. He was eatrusted with a fine tinsel 
orook, and half-a-doMn Khevp, which he was pusled to keep 
by hook or b; crook, to the lawn ; for Corjdon, hig fellow- 
ahepherd, had quietly hung up hia pastoral emblem, and 
walked off to the sign of the Rose and Crown. Poor Damon I 
there he sat, looking the very original of Phillips's line,— 

"Ah, ilHjl, iDM* dllj UiM m7 aheap," — 

and, to add to his perplexity, he could not help aeong and 
hearing Uary Jenks, hia own sweetheart, who, having no 
lambs to keep, waa romping where she would, and treaUng 
whom she would with a kindness by no means sneaking. 
Poor Darius Dobbs 1 

Gr^oiy Giles was Colin; and he was sadly hampered 
with " two hands out of employ ; " for, after feeling up his 
back and down his bosom and about his hips, he had dis- 
covered that, to save time and trouble, his stage-clothes had 
been made without pockets. But 

" a&tui flndi M)m» niiehitf lUU 



and, accordingly, he soon set Colin's fingeis to w^k so busily 
that they twiddled off all the buttons from hia borrowed 
jacket 

Strephon was nothing particular, only a sky-blue body on 
a pair of chocolate-coloured legs. But Lubin was a jewel I 
He had formerly been a private in the Baoonfield Yeomanry, 
and therefore thought proper to surmount his pastoral imiform 
with a cavalry cap I Such on incongruity was not to be over- 
looked. Old Jenkins remonntrated, but Lubin was obstinate ; 
the steward persisted, and the other replied with a " positive 
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Dative ;" and, in the end, Lubin went off in a huff to the 
Bow and Crown. 

The force of two bad examples was too much for the virtue 
of Darius Dobbe : he threw awa; hia crook, left his sheep to 
anybody, and ran off to the ale-house, and, what waa worse, 
Colin was aent altar him, and never cam« bai^ 1 

The dliief of the fiiithful shepherds, who now remained at 
the Fai^ was Hobbinol— one Josiaa Strong, a notorious 
glutton, who had won sundry wagers by devouriug a leg of 
mnttoa and trimmings at a sitting. He was a big lubberly 
Csllov, that had been bom great, and had achiered greatness, 
bat had not greatnea thrust upon him. It was as much as he 
could do to keep his trousers — ^for he was at onoe clown and 
pantaloon — down to the knee, and mora than he could do to 
keep them up to the waist ; and, to orown all, having rashly 
squatted down on the lawn, the juicy herbage had left a sttun 
behind, on hia ealimanooes, that still occupies the "greenest 
■pot " in the mranoirs of Baoonfield. 

There were some half-doien of other rustics to the same 
pattern ; but the &acy of my Lady Rasherly did not confine 
itself to the humanitiea. Old Joe Bradley, the blacksmith, 
was Pan ; and truly he made a respectable satyr enough, for 
he came half drunk, and waa roug^ gruff, tawny and brawny, 
and bow-l^ged, and hadn't been shaved for a month. His 
cue was to walk id>ont in buckskins, leading his own billy- 
goat, tatd he waa followed up and down by his sister Patty 
whom the waga called Pattg Pan, 

The other Deity was also a wet one — a Triton amongst 
mytbologista, but Timothy Oubbins with his fomiliars, — the 
admowledged dolt of the vUlage, and remarkable for his 
weekly slumbeiB in the pariah church. It had been ascer- 
tained that he oould neither pipe, nor ein^ nor dance, nor 
■Ten keep sheep, so he waa stuck with an urn under Iuk o.'cta) 
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and a roBh orowxiy as the Qod of the fish-pond, — a task, simple 
as it was, that proved beyond his genius, for, after stupidly 
dozing a while over his yase, he fell into a sound snoring 
sleep, out of which he oold-pigged himself by tumbling urn 
and all, into his own fountain. 

Misfortimes always come pick-a-back. The Rose and 
Crown happened to be a receiving-house for the drowned, 
imder the patronage of the Humane Society, wherefore the 
Water God insisted of going there to he dried; and Cuddy, 
who pulled him out, insisted on going with him ! These two 
had certainly some slight excuse for walking off to the ale- 
house, whereas Sylvio thought proper to follow them without 
any excuse at all I 

This mischance was but the prelude of new disasters. It 
was necessary, before beginning the sports of the day, to 
elect a Mat Quben, and, by the influence of Lady Rasherly, 
the choice of the lieges fell upon Jenny Acres, a really pretty 
maiden, and worthy of the honour 3 but, in the mean time, 
Dolly Wiggins, a braien strapping daiiy-maid, had quietly 
elected herself, — snatched a flower-basket from one of the six 
Floras, strewed her own path, and, getting first to the royal 
arbom-, squatted there firm and fast, and persisted in reigning 
as Queen in her own right. Hence arose civil and imcivil 
war, — and Alexis and Diggcm, being interrupted in a boxing 
match in the Park, adjourned to the Hose and Crown to have 
it out ; and as two can't make a ring, a round dozen of the 
shepherds went along with them for that purpose. 

There now remained but five swains in Arcadia, and they 
had five nymphs apiece, besides Mary Jenks, who divided her 
favour equally amongst them alL There should have beei. 
next in order a singing match on the lawn, for a prize, after 
the fashion of Pope's Pastorals ; but Corydon, one of the 
warblerB, had bolted, and Palemon, who remained, had 
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forgotten what was set down for him^ though he obligingly 
offined to sing " Tom Bowling " iiuttead. But Lady Raaherly 
thought proper to dispense with the song, and there being 
nothing else, or better, to do, she directed a movement to the 
marqaee, in order to begin, thongh somewhat early, on the 
oollation. Alas I even this was a failure. During the time 
<3i Gubbins's ducking, the Queen's coronation, and the boxing 
match, Hobbinol, that great greedy lout, had been privily 
m the pavilion, glutting his constitutional voracity on the 
sabstantials, and he was now lying insensible and harmless, 
like a gorged boa-constrictor, by the side of the table. Pan, 
too, had been missing, and it was thought he was at the Hose 
and Crown, — ^but no such luck I He had been having a sly 
poll at the tent tankards, and from half drunk had got so 
whole drunk, that he could not hinder his goat from having a 
butt even at Diana herself nor from entangling his horns in 
the table-doth, by which the catastrophe of the collation was 
completed ! 

The rest of the f^te consisted of a succession of misfor- 
tunes which it would be painful to dwell upon, and cruel to 
describe minutely. So I will but hint, briefly, how the frag- 
ments of the banquet were scrambled for by the Arcadians — 
how they danced afterwards round the May-pole, not tripping 
themselves like fEuries, but tripping one another — how the 
Honourable Miss Basherly, out of idleness, stood fitting the 
notch of an arrow to the string — and how the shaft went off 
of itself and lodged, unluckily, in the calf of one of the 
eaperers. I will leave to the imagination, what suits were 
torn pest mending, or soiled beyond washing — the lamenta- 
tions of old Jenkins — and the vows of Lady Rasherly and 
daogfaters, that there should be no more May-days at 
Porkxngton. Su£ice it, that night found all lYie krc:»j3c^xit^ 
«t the Rose and Crown : and on the morrow, Dionai wAV«c 
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Nymphs were laid up with severe colds — Dolly Wiggins was 
out of place— Hobbinol in a surfeit ^Alexis before a magis- 
trate — Palemon at a surgeon's — ^Billy in the pound — and 
Pan in the stocks, with the fumes of last night's liquor not 
yet CTaporated fix>m his grey goosebeny eyes. 



THB WIDOW. 1« 

[UtliuTolaBWof "ThiOem*'a6einiiigl7 appMied tiro krticlM ty 
my Iitttar's cUw fiiond, Charlea Lamb. The first vu the poem " To 
an Infut Dying aa aoon at Bom" — written to my father'a Snt child. 
Tb» Mcond waa » proae aketeb entitled "The Widow," and tigned 
"C. Lamb," bnt really written by my tatluraa a joka. The following 
letUr &om l^mh, in my bther'a aatogra^ book, nfen to this literary 

"BDlIdd. 
"DxAB Lamb, 

" Tou are an impudent varlet, bat I vill keep joor 

Mcret We dine at A ^"h on Monday, iliaa and 

her tragedy be d— — d, bo may vol you and your rib. 
Health attend you. 

"YOUTB, 

"T. Hood, Esq." 
'Kin Bridget Hood eends her loye." 
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A WIDOW bath always been a mark for mockery — a 
■landing butt for vit to level at Jest after jeet hath been 
knddled upon her cloee cap, and stuck like burrs upon her 
weeds. Ber sables are a perpetual "Black Joke." Satirists 
— 'proae and Terse— hare made merry with her bereaTements. 
She is a stock character on the stage. Faroe bottletb up 
her crocodile tears, or Ubelleth ber empty lachrymatories 
Ccnnedy roockeUi her precocioue flirtations. Tragedy even 
girdeth at her &ailty, and twitteth her with the " funeral 
baked meats coldly Aimishing forth the marriage:tableB.'' 

I confess, when I called the other day on my kinswoman 

Q , then in the second week of her widowhood, and saw 

bn sitting ber young boy by ber ude, in her recent sables, 
I &lt nnable to reoondle ber estate with any risible asaodir 
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tionflL The Lady with a skeleton moiety — in the old prints 
in Bowles's old shop window — seemed bnt a type of her con- 
dition. Her husband — a whole hemisphere in love's world — 
was deficient. One complete side, her left, was death- 
stricken. It was a matrimonial paralysis unprovocative of 
laughter. I could as soon have tittered at one of those 
melancholy objects that drag their poor dead-aliye bodies 
about our streets. 

It seems difficult to account for the popular prejudice 
against lone women. There is a mcyority, I trusty of such 
honestly decorous mourners as my kinswoman: yet are 
Widows like the Hebrew, a proverb and a byword amongst 
nations. From the first putting on of the sooty garments, 
they become a stock joke— chimney-sweep or blackamoor is 
not surer — ^by mere virtue of their nigritude. 

Are the wanton amatory glances of a few pairs of graceless 
eyes, twinkling through their cunning waters, to reflect so evil 
a light on a whole community 1 Yerily the sad benighted 
orbs of that noble relict, the Lady Rachel Bussell, blinded 
through unserene drops for her dead Lord, — ^might atone for 
all such oglings ! 

Are the traditional freaks of a Dame of Ephesus, or a Wife 
of Bath, or a Queen of Denmark, to oast so broad a shadow 
over a whole sisterhood 9 There must be, methinka, some 
more general infirmity, common probably to aU £ve-kind to 
justify so sweeping a stigma. 

Does the satiric spirit, perhaps, institute splenetic compa- 
risons between the lofty poetical pretensions of posthumous 
tenderness, and their fulfilment 1 The sentiments of Love 
especially affect a high heroical pitch, of which the human 
performance can present at best but a burlesque parody. A 
Widow that hath lived only for her husband, should die with 
hJm. She ia j9ash of his flesh, and bone of his bone ; and it 
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IB not teemJj for a mere rib to be his sarviTor. The prose of 
her practice aooords not with the poetiy of her professiona 
She hath done with the woiid — but you meet her in Begent- 
•treet Earth hath now nothing left for her — ^but she swears 
and adminifltera. She cannot surviye him — and invests in 
the Ixmg Annuities. 

The romantic fxaxs^ resents, and the satiric spirit records, 
these diserepa&cies. By the conjugal theory itself there 
ought to be no Widows ; and, accordingly, a dass, that by 
our milder manners is merely ridiculed, on the ruder banks 
of the Ganges is literally roasted 

C. Lamb. 



[Aboat this period was the reign of short poems, published separately 
with humorous iUustrations, such as " Monsieur Tonson " — "Monsieur 
Kontoogpaw.'' In accordance with the public fancy, my father pub- 
lished '*The Epping Hunt** in this form, with illustrations from the 
inimitable pencil of Geoige Cruikshank. The idea must have been 
under consideration long before it was carried out, for I find, in a letter 
from the artist to the publisher, dated Jan. 1827, the following pas- 
sage : — " With respect to the Easter Hunt, — will Mr. Hood make all 
the ilftgigwo^ 80 that I should have nothing to do but to draw them ? 
Bach ideas and sketches as ' The Mad Staggers ' are worth half a dozen 
finished drawings." Attached to this note in my father's autograph 
book is a charming little sketch by Cruikshank of the head of Rounding 
(whose portrait formed the frontispiece), which my father laid especial 
store by, as being a mairellous likenpss of an old friend, as well as a 
derer drawing.] 

THE EPPING HUNT. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

Stbidiko in the Steps of Stnitt — the historian of the old 
English Sports — the author of the following pages has 
endeaTonred to record a yearly revel, already &Bt ba&tAxsim^ 
to decay. The Easter Chase will soon be ii\ixx)^>e;c^ ^^rniCsi 
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the pastimes of past times: its dogs will hare had their day, 
and its Deer will be Fallow. A few more seasons^ and this 
City Common Hunt will become uncommon. 

In proof of this melancholy decadence, the ensuing epistle 
is inserted. It was penned by an underling at the Wells^ a 
person more accustomed to riding than writing. 

"Abont the Hunt. In anser to yonr Innqtxerieo, their ta 
been a great falling off laterally, so much so this year that there was 
nobody allmost We did a mear nothing proyisionally, hardly a Bottle 
extra, wich is a proof in Pint In short onr Hnnt may be sad to be 
in the last Stag of a decline. 

"lam, Sir, 

" With respects from 

'* Tour humble Servant^ 
*'Babtholomxw Rutt.* 
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" HTJNT'fl BOASTKD ." 

*< On Monday they began to hnnt'* — Cfhevp Cham, 

John Hugoins was as bold a man 

As trade did ever know ; 
A warehouse good he had, that stood 

Hard by the church of Bow. 

There people bought Dutch cheeses round 

And single 61os*ter flat ; 
And English butter in a lump, 

And Irish — in a pat 

Six days a week beheld him stand, 

His business next his heart, 
At counter, with his apron tied 

About his eoufiUr^rt 
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The Bevenih, in a Slmoe-house box 

He took his pipe and pot ; 
On Sundays, for eel-pietj, 

A Teiy noted spot. 

Ahy blest if he had never gone 

Beyond its rural shed I 
One Easter-tide, some evil guide 

Put Epping in his head I 

Eppingy for butter justly fieimed, 

And pork in sausage popp'd ; 
Where, winter time or summer time^ 

Pig^s flesh is always chopped. 

Bat famous more, as annals tell. 

Because of Easter chase ; 
There every year, 'twixt dog and deer. 

There is a gallant raoa 

With Monday's sun John Huggins rose 

And slapped his leather thigh, 
And sang the burden of the song, 

** This day a stag must die." 

For all the live-long day before. 

And all the ni^t in bed, 
Like Beckford, he had nourished '^ Thoughts 

On Hunting" in his head. 

Of horn and mom, and hark and bark, 

And echo's answering sounds, 
All poets' wit hath every writ 

In dc^-rel rerae of houncU. 
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For why, his spouse had made him vow 

To let a game alone, 
Where folks that ride a bit of blood 

May break a bit of bone. 

^ Now, be his wife a plague for life 1 

A coward sure is he I" 
Then Huggins turned his horse's head. 

And Grossed the bridge of Lea, 

Thence slowly on through Laytonstone, 
Past many a Quaker^s box — 

No Friends to hunters after deer, 
Though followers of a Fox, 

And many a score behind — ^before— 
The self-same rout inclined ; 

And, minded all to march one way, 
Made one great march of mind. 

Gentle and simple, he and she. 
And swell, and blood, and prig ; 

And some had carts, and some a chaise^ 
According to their gig. 

Some long-eared jacks, some knaoker^s hacks 

(However odd it sounds), 
Let out that day to hunt, instead 

Of gwng to the hounds I 

And some had horses of their own, 
And some where forced to job it : 

And some, while they inclined to Huni^ 
Betook themselTcs to (7a&-ti 



w 
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All sorts of yehicles and yaus, 

Bad, middling, and the smart ; 
Here rolled along the gay barouche. 

And there a dirty cart ! 

And lo 1 a cart that held a squad 

Of oostermonger line ; 
With one poor hack, like Pegasus, 

That slayed for all the Nine I 

Tet marrel not at any load 

That any horse might drag ; 
When all, that mom, at once were drawn 

Together by a stag. 

Now when they saw John Huggms go 

At such a sober pace ; 
** Hallo I " cried they ; " come, trot away, 

You'll never see the chase 1 '* 

But John, as graye as any judge, 

Made answer quite as blunt ; 
*' It will be time enough to trot, 

When I begin to hunt ! *' 

And so he paced to Woodford Wells^ 

Where many a horseman met. 
And letting go the reins, of course. 

Prepared for heavy vfet. 

And lo ! within the crowded door, 

Stood Roimding, jovial elf; 
Here shall the Muse frame no excuse^ 

But frame the man himself* 

* Alluding to the frontiipieoe. 



MIS age about tnreescore ana ten, 

And there you have Ohl T(?ni. 

In merriest key I trow was he, 

So many guests to boast ; 
So certain oongregations meet^ 

And elevate the host 

" Now welcome lads," quoth he, " and ] 
You're all in glorious luck : 

Old Bobin has a run to-day, 
A noted forest buck. 

Fair Mead's the place, where Bob and ' 

In red already ride ; 
*TiB but a iUp, and on a horse, 

Tou soon may go Orttride,^* 

So off they scampered, man and horsey 
As time and temper pressed — 



1 • t 1 
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Htfl imtlered head ehone blue and red, 

Bedecked with ribboiu fine ; 
Like other bueka that oomea to 'list 

The hawbucks in the Une. 

One curiouB gaie of mild amaM, 

He turned and shortly took : 
Uten gently ran adown the mead. 

And bouiuled o'er the brook. 

Now Hnggins, standing &r aIoo( 

Had never seen the deer, 
Till all at onoe he saw the beast 

Come charging in his rear. 

Awaj be went, and many a score 

Of riders did the same, 
Oq horse and ata — Lke High and Low 

And Jadk pursuing Oame I 

Good Lord I to see the riders now, 
Thrown off with sadden whirl, 

A Boore within the poriing brook, 
Eigoyed their " early purl" 

A soore were sprawling on the graa^ 

And beaTOTS fell in showers ; 
There was another Floorer there, 

Beeide the Queen of Flowen 1 

Some lost their stirrups, some their whip^ 

Some had no cape to show : 
But few, like Charles at Charing Croos, 

Rode on in SUOue ^uo. 
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" dear I dear ! " now might you hear, 

" Tve sorely broke a bone ; " 
" My head is sore " — wiih many more 

Sui^ Speoohee from the TJuvw*. 

Howbeit their wailings never moved 

"Dm wide Satanic dan, 
Who grinned, as once the Devil grinned, 

To see the fall of Man. 

And hunters good, that miderBtood, 
Their langhter knew no botmds, 

To Bee the horses " throwing off" 
So long before the hounds. 

Vctt deer most have due oouise of lav, 
Like men the Courta among ; 

Before those Bctrrist«ni the dogs 
Proceed to "giving tongue." 

Bat now Old Robin's foes were set 

That &tal taint to find. 
That always is scent after him, 
Tet always left behind. 

And here observe bow dog and man 

A different temper ahows ; 
What hound resenta that he is sent 

To follow his own nose 1 

Towler and Jowler — howlers all, 

No single tongue was mute ; 
The stag had led a hart, and lo 1 

The whole pack followed suit 
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No iptir he lacked ; fear stuck a knifb 
And fork Id either haunch ; 

And eveiy dog he knew had got 
An eje-tooth to hia pannoh I 

Awaj, away I he scudded like 

A ship before the gale ; 
Now flew to " Aills we know not of 

Now, nun-liks, took the nle. 

Another squadron Ghai|;ing now, 
Went off at ^uioos pitch ;— 

A perfect Tarn O'Shanter mob, 
Without a ungle witch. 

Bat who woa he with fl^ng skirt^ 

A hunter did endorse, 
And, like a poet^ seemed to ride 

Upon a wingM horse 1 

A whipper-in } no whipper in ; 

A huntsman t no such soul : 
A connoiaaeur, or amateur t 

Why, J O B tt horae patrol. 

A member of police, for whom 

The county found a nag, 
And, like Acteon in the tale, 

He found himself in stag t 

Awaj they went, then, dog and deov 

And hunters all away ; 
Tho maddeet horaea nerer knew 

Mad Mtagger* Buch as they ! 
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Some gave k shont, some rolled about, 
And anticked as thay rode ; 

And batohera whistled on their curs, 
And milkmen taUy-kdd 1 

Aboat two Boore there wer^ or moi^ 

That galloped in the race } 
The rest, alas ! lay on the grasi, 

As once in Chevy Chase I 

Bat even those that galloped on 

Were fewer every minute ; 
The field kept getting more select, 

Each thicket serred to thin it. 

For some polled up, and leil the hunt 

Some fell in miry bogs, 
And vtuuly rose and " lan a muck," 

To overteke the dogs. 

And nme, in chai^ng hnidle stakes, 

Were left bereft of sense ; 
What else oould be premised of blades 

That never learned to fence 1 

Bnt Ibnmdings, Tom and Bob, no gate^ 
'Sat hedge, nor ditch could stay ; 

O'er an they went, and did the woA 
Of leap-yeais in a day t 

And \ij their side see Hu^ins ride^ 

As fast as be could speed j 
For, like Maseppa, be was quite 

At men^ of his steed. 



Trees raced al<>irj. nil l^six ilcl 

]Viit;:itli liiiii as lie sale ; 
lie never saw a cuuuty go 

At such a countj rate ! 

<< Hold hard i hold hard ! you'll lame t 

Quoth Huggins, '' so I do ; 
Fye got the saddle well in hand, 

And hold as hard aa you ! " 

Good Lord 1 to see him ride along, 

And throw his arms about, 
As if with stitches in the side 

That he was drawing out 1 

And now he bounded up and down. 

Now like a jelly shook ; 
Till bumped and galled — ^yet not where 

For bumps did ever look 1 
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Where, sharper set than hunger u^ 

He squatted all forlorn ; 
And, like a bird, was Biaging out 

While sitting on & thorn I 

Right glad was he, as well might be^ 

Such cushion to redgn : 
** FoBseeuon b nine points," but hill 

Seems more than uine^-nine. 

Tet worse than all the prickly points 

That entered in bis akin. 
His nag was running off the while 

The thorns were running in I 

Kow had a I^|ast seen bis sporii 

Thus lud upon the shelf. 
Although no horse he had to cnw. 

He might have crossed himself 

Tet sorely still the wind is ill 
That none can say is fair ; 

A jolly wight there was, that rode 
Upon a Sony mare I 

A Sony mare, that surely came 
Of pagan blood and bone ; 

For down upon her knees she went 
To many a stock and stone t 

Now seeing Huggias* nag adrift. 
This farmer, shrewd and sage, 

Beeolved, by changing horses here^ 
To hunt another stage 1 
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Though felony, yet who would lot 

Another's hone alone, 
Whose neck is pUoed in jeopardy 

By riding on his own T 

And yet the conduct of the man 
Seemed honeat-Iike and &ir ; 

For he seemed willing, horse and all, 
To go before the mart J 

So up on Hugging' borae he got, 

And Bwiftly rode away, 
While Huggina mounted on the man 

Done brown upon a bay ! 

And off they set in double ohas^ 
For such was fortune's whim, 

The fiirmer rode to hunt the stag, 
And Huggins bunted b'ni 1 

Alas I with one that rode bo well 

In TEtin it was to Btrive ; 
A dab was be, aa dabs should be^ 

All leaping and alire I 

And here of Nature's kindly oaro 

Behold a ourious proo^ 
As nags are meant to leap, she puta 

A frog in every boof I 

Whereas the mare, although her share 

She had of hoof and fro^ 
On coming to a gate stopped short 

As stiff as any log ; 
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While HagginB in the stiirap stood 
With neok like neck of crane, 

Aji singa the Soottieh song — " to see 
The gait bis hart had gone." 

And, lo t the dim and distant hunt 

Diminished in a trioe : 
The steeds, like Cinderellai'B team, 

Seemed dwindling into mice ; 

And, fax temot^ each scarlet ooat 

Soon flitted like a spark — 
llunigh still the forest murmured bock 

An echo of the bark I 

Bat sad at soul J<dm Huggins tumed : 

No comfort could he find ; 
While thus the "Hunting Chorus" sped. 

To star ^^^ ^'^^ behind. 

For though \sj dint of spur he got 

A leap in spite of fate — 
Howbeit there was no toll at all— 

The^ could not clear the gate. 

And, like Fitqamea, he cursed the hunt. 

And sorely cursed the day. 
And mused a new Gray's elegy 

On his departed gray. 

Now many a sign at Woodford town 

Its Imi-Titation tella : 
But Buggins, full of ills, of covirse 

Betook him to the Wells, 
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WliGra Sounding tried to cheer him ap 
With many a, mony laugh : 

But Hu^inB thought of neighbour Fi^ 
And called for half-and-halL 

Tet, spite of drink, he oonid not blink 

Remembranoe of hie Ion ; 
To drown a care like hts, required 

Enough to drown a horee. 

When thus forlorn, a menj horn 
Struck up withoat the door — 

The monnted mob were all returned ; 
The Epping Hunt was o'er I 

And man; a horse was taken out 

Of saddle, and of ahoft ; 
And men, by dint of drink, became 

The only " bea^ of draught.'' 

Foj now begun a harder mn 
On wine, and gin, and beer ; 

And overtaken men discussed 
The overtaken deer. 

How far he ran, and eke how bat, 

And how at bay he stood, 
Deerlike, resolved to sell his life 

As dearly as he could ; — 

And bow the hunters stood aloo^ 

Begardful of their lives. 
And shunned a beast, whose very horns 

They knew oould handU knives I 
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How Huggins stood when he was rubbed 

By help and ostler kiad. 
And when the; cleaned the clay before, 

How woifie " remained behind." 

And one, how he had found a horse 

Adrift — a goodly gray ! 
And kindly rode the nag, for feai 

The nag should go astray j 

Now Hngg^na, vlien he heard the tal^ 
Jumped up with sudden glee ; 

" A goodly gray ! why, then, I say. 
That gray belongs to me I 

" Let me enderee again my horsey 

Delivered safe and Botmd j 
And gladJy I will give the man 

A bottle and a pound I " 

The wine was drunk — the money pai<^ 
Though not without remoisa. 

To pay another man so much 
For riding on his horse ;— 

And let the chase agun take place 
For many a long^ long year — 

John Huggins will not ride aguu 
To hunt the Epping Deer t 

HOBAL. 

Thus Pleasure oft eludes our grasp 
Just when we think to grip her ; 

And hunting after Happiness, 
We only hunt a slipper. 



TEE XFPnra HDHT. 



adtebhsiiuent to the secosd HDinos, 

Thx publisher begs Imtq to bkj, that be has bad the 
tallowiijg letter from the author of this little book i~- 

"SuB Sib, 

" I am mnoh gratified to learn bom you, that the 
' E^ung Hunt ' haa had nieA a run that it is quilt exhautUd, 
and that you intend therefore to give the work what m&j be 
called ' ieetmd vind,' hj a new impreBsion. 

" I attended the last Anniversaiy of the Feetival, and am 
oonoemed to say that the sport does not improve, but appears 
an ebbing as well as an Epping custom. The run was mise- 
rable indeed ; but what was to be expected ) The chase was 
a Doe, and, consequently, the Hunt set off with the Hind 
part before. It was, therefore, quite in character for bo many 
Nimrods to start, as they did, before the hounds, which, 
BB yon know, is quite contrary to the Lex TaUyKo-nit, or 
Laws of Hunting. 

" I dined with the Master of the Revel, who is as hale as 
errer, and promises to reude some time in the WelU ere he 
hcla the bucket. He is an honest, hearty, vorthy man, and 
when he dies there will be 'a cry of dogs' in hia kenneL 
" I am, dear Sir, 

" Tours, Ac., 
"T. Hooa 

"WuiOHiiOBi Hiu, Jutie, 18S0. 



18S0. 



[Tbu ytax ma the first jskt of tha " Comia A'iiithJ " — the mo«t 
popular of all my bdier'a iindaTt£kuig& The fint Tolnme ma dedi- 
cated to 8ii Fiands IVeeliiig, and was nahend io bj a htunorona 
ja^tbee. All the papers writtcD for it by my fother were sabaeqaeDtly 
reprinted in " Hood'a Own." Aa it ia not intended to incorporate the 
two Tdamea of " Hood's Own " with this edition — of which they aie 
to foim a part a* they alaud — the " OomiQ " will be repraaented haie 
only by ita Fre&ce.] 
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DEDICATION. 

To SIR FRANCIS FBEELINO, Babt., 

n» gnat Patron of Letters, Foreign, Oeneral, and Twuptnay, 

DiatingWBhed alike by bis foatering i»ie of the Bell Letters, and hia 

Antiquarian legud for the Dead Letten ; 

Whose increasing efforts to forward the spread of Intelligence, 

as a Dorresponding Hsmber of all Sodsties, 

<and no man fills his Post better,} 

Hare nngly, donbly, and trebly endeared him to every class— 

This fint Tolnne of the "Comic Annual "is, with 

Frank FetmisnoD, gratsfolly inacribed by 

Tbouu Hood. 



mXFAGE. 

Ih tbe Christmas holidajs — or rather holly days, accordiiifs 
to ma of the emblems of the season — we n&tanU^ VxiVInt 
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mirth. Chtutmas is Btriotlj ft Comio Aimnal^ and its speoifio 
gaiety is erea implied in the specific gravity of its oxen. 
Tban is an English proverb of "laugh and grow fat," & 
saying which our giazien intaipret — on the authority of 
some Frise Oxonian — by growing the fattest of M for the 
merriest of months. The proverb, however, has another 
sense, implying a connectbn betwe^i caohinnaticm and 
oorptilence in the human body; and truly, having seen 
gentlemen of twenty-stone in their seats, I am ready to 
allow that a fat man is always a oheerfiiL 

Taking the adage in the latt«r sense, it is my humble 
hope and lum to oontribate towards the laughter and 
lustiness of my foUow-creature^ by the produotion of the 
"Comic Annual," — a work not equivocating between mirth 
and melancholy, but eicluMvely devoted to the humorous— 
in plain French, not an "Ambign," but an "Op£ia Comiqne." 
Christmas indeed seems a tide more adapted for rowing in 
the gig or the jolly than tugging in the barga or the galley, 
and accordingly I have built my craft. The kind friends 
who may patronise my present laimoh are assured that it 
will be acknowledged by renewed exertion, and that I 
seriously intend to come before them next year, with 
•■ A biKTer bwk, uid u inantdug fH" 

The materials which were in preparation for a Third Series 
of " Whims and Oddities" have been thrown into the present 
volume — that work may, therefore, be still considered as 
going on, though its particular name is not exhibited — bat 
it is a partner in the Comic Firm. Each future Series will 
in the same manner be asaodated with the whims and 
oddities of other authors; and it will be my endeavour to 
feed eveiy succeeding volume with the ohoioest morsels that 
can be procured, in short, the work will be Pampered — ^like 
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Captain Head. la the meantime many little defects, 
incidental to a firet attempt, will be obseired and pointed 
out by judidouB critics ;-— to whom, consciouBly and reepect- 
fiilly, I bow, like Horral, " with bended bow and quiver fall 
of erron ; " merely hoping, timidly, that as second thoughts 
are allowed to be best, they will deal mildly with my first 
ones. 

In my iUostration^ as usual, preferring wood to eop^Br or 
steel, I have taken to box as the medium for making hita. 
For some of the demgus I am indebted to private friends, 
and in particular to one highly talented lady, who haa 
liberally allowed me to draw upon her drawings, and with 
an unusual zeal for my wood-cuts, has, I may say, devoted 
her head to the block. It is di£Gcult to return thanks for 
nii^ deeds, but I feel deeply indebted to the kindness by 
vhioh her pencil was led. I am under a similar obligation 
to several pens^ justly deserving the title of "good office 
pens" from the friendly nature of their service. 

Of the President of the Boyal Academy, his Fellows and 
Assodates, I humbly beg pardon fbr any offences against the 
rulea of their art My pretensions are modest — I only 
profess to blacklead a little, and not to blacklead the great 
—I preantne merely to handle a small slip of pencil, and not 
to wield, like them, the cedars of Lebanon. The literaiy 
critics are requested to look upon the letter-press in the 
same spirit, and to remember, before kUling "The Comic," 
that it is, as the late girafie, "the only one of its kind in 
England." The work, indeed, at present, is like the cele- 
brated elephant that had no rival but himself If, however, 
others of the kind should spring up, all the £ditor wishes for 
is an open field and ftur play. 



m THE SHIP lADVCH. 

[Id 18S0 my fether poblUlMd ■ wriM of Comic Ualodin, wMch oon- 
iiited of Bongt wtitten for tli« Entertaitunant of Hftihewi uid Yatea. 
Hw motto OQ tha cover of eacti number wai — 



Orer tliii ma ft eomio iUnstration of the line^ conaistiiig of soma 
Wiaical Dotei, the beada of irhich were filled in with Unghiog and 



THE SHIP LAUNCH. 



iroui n CBDMU saob, m). wisto n a. aunnn. 

Thb day ja bri^i^ the wind is light. 

And gay vitb Sags and Btreameia ; 
From Bide to Bide old Tbamee's tido 

Is mobb'd with boats and steamcra. 
Fat ap, my dear, the botUod boor. 

And pack the mutton haunch noir ; 
Then off wo go, row, brothers, row. 

And let ua see the launch now. 



Now, my dear — now Tommy — mind your footing ! — ^Boat 
nr I oars I Boat for the launch 1— Now, Ur. B., I inust you 
look at the watermen's sleeTes ; 111 go with none but r^ular 
badgen I — Pooh, pooh, pooh ! — Don't pooh, pooh me ; 1 have 
my fears otieherria, and they may be vieri^ ! — Here you are, 
ia I — I say, I had toj finger in the gemman'a eje afore you ! 

* IThia monopoTjIogne, apoken by Matbsn, ia aappoaed to be luUiDed 
b; Wfeial ehanclen, anffieiaatly diatingnuiliable not to need lodication 
IndiriduUf . 
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This here's Uie boat, ma'am, the prise when; I Ton'U be 
npset in Iub'ii, he waa a turn-over in his 'prenticeahip ! — ^You 
low I you've no more row in jou nor a shotten 'erring 1 — 
Shove oS, Bin I — Mr. B., do look at those watermen. How 
mn their backs see what's before 'em t — Pooh, pooh, pooh I 
(Svil men, don't like to turn their backs on the fare !— 
Uamma, look how Fm rowing oar ship] — A little wretch j t^ke 
jQOi hand ont of the water directly ! — Mr. H, do look to 
that child ; he'U be drown'd in his best clothes 1 — Ax pardon, 
sir, d'je see that 'ere opening ; them's the new Catherine 
Docks's. — Ah, I don't like new docks in oppoution to <Ai 
docks ; the; ore not orthodox. — Where's the Tunnel i — Just 
over and above it, sir ; bat it can't prrxeed for want of 
prooeedt ; half their oatgoings was spent in stopping the 
eomingt tn / — Bless me, there's an 'alk 1 — Ax pardon, ma'am, 
but that 'ere's the Hark ; a wcssel dewoted to seaforing par- 
sons for pious porposes. T" other's the tender. — Papa, why is it 
called the tender t — Pooh,poohl Don't yoaknowl It's called 
the tender because it teaden its services in pranTig emer* 
gencies. — ^Waterman, where are we now t — Nigh Blackwall's 
end, ma'am. — Well, I never knew Wallaend of any other 
colour 1 — Now, Mrs. R, look this way, 111 show you a view 
worth seeing. Tou see that pint of land ; well, you see 
four black things on it ; well, they're four men hanging ! — 
Hanging ! Dear me ! What for 1 — Watennan, do you know 
why those four men are supported by chains on the suspen- 
son principle I — For sinking their own wesael, ai. It was 
loaded with coal* and they tatUUd it 1 — Oh, papa I What 
l^aoe is this t — Fooh, pooh I Don't you know it t Why, it's 
either Green-wuA or Wool-wicA, I don't know wAtcA. — Ax 
your pordoD, sir, but it's neither on 'em ; it's QrinnagQ. — So 
it is; My Agmr, hold up the child to see the hospital I 
— Hhts^ Tommy, in that noble edifice naval valour has a 
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haniering after age end infirmities ; that's their harbor vitn 
or harbour for life ! — Pray, waterman, are the peosionera 
paid in proportion to their agee t — No, ma'am, in propor- 
tion to their wounds ; the more limbs thoy lose the more 
itumpj/ they get.— Ah, it's a beaatiful foundation t There 
70U may see veterans that hare dnmk Duncan's grog and 
tAo Nelson's biacoit I — Yes, and Lord Howe's toi^ sir ; his 
lordship's own gunner is among 'em, and Lord Howe's oever 
out of his mouth — " Lord Jme it blows," sajs he, "Zord Aow 
it rains ; " if s Zord hoa overything 1 

So off we go, row, brothers, row. 

And let us see the launch now. 
So off we go, row, brothera, row, 

And let us see the launch now I 

The gallant ship is on the slip, 

Her bamiere waving o'er her ; 
And now she slides, away she glides. 

And drives the foam before her. 
Long may she brave the wind and wave^ 

And foil the foe's endeavour ;' 
Kow let us say " Huzza, huznt. 

Our wooden walla for ever 1 " 

Kow for a little lunching before launching. Tommy, give 
me the basket — ^La, papa, it's left upon Tower stairs. — Lost 
the ipr^ I Just what I pro^oBticated ! Where's the seed 
cake! — Mamma carried that! — ^Bless me, so I did, but I 
don't know where it ia. — Mr. B,, you took care of the pic- 
No, I didn't — Tes, you did ! — No, I didn't, for I dropt it 
oTeri>oard ! — ^Now, ma'am, this aide, if you please. That 'ere 
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is CaptiuD Vtcerfn ihip, the Not' Foler 1 — Indeed I Pray, did 
ibej reMh the P<de I — WLj, tha^ think, ma'am, if they'd had 
man fur on, ibey wouldn't have been /ur of I — All, I don't 
like Polish expeditious ; it's risking hnmtui life ; they'll oome 
to a tHei wt tAt ieel — Ax pardoD, sir, but that's jist vhat 
they're ■«'wJ'i"g srter 1 — Watennan, I believe that's a guan^ 
ship. — Tes, ma'au), a blackguard ship, what's called an 'nlk, 
and ohoek fall of thieres and bad characteiB I — ^What a 
sboding idea !~Pooh, pooh I — ^Why 1— Because if it should 
go doim, what a fuii of miqaity /— Onno, pull ahead there t 
the oats 11 be fool in a minit 1 — ^Papa, how can oars be fowl I 
— Fooh,pooh,pooh; when they ye<itA«T- 'em! — Now, sir! now, 
ma'am ! there's the launch, a beautiful craft, the filial 
William, pierced for 96, carries 110 ; round stan, you see, sir t 
— ^Ah, there's great improTementB in naval architecture since 
Noah's arkitectnre ! — Waterman, what is that ship made of 1 
— All hoak, ma'am, except the rudder, and that's hdm. — 
Wonderful ! Who would think that prodigious vessel came 
out of ao aoom ! — Mrs. B., pray admire that figure head ! — 
I can't say I do : a naked ancient Briton with a toasting 
finrkl — Ax pardon, ma'am, that ere's Neptune, as stands 
proxy on this occasion for the Lord High Admiral ! Directly 
as she leaves her cradle she'll be christened I^ Lady Hogle, 
who will shy at her stam a bottle of port wine that has been 
round the world and back ! — Mr. B., how can a lady be god- 
&ther % — Pooh, pooh, pooh ; sex signifies nothing in ships ; 
for instance, we may say our three-nuut^rj are mutroKt of 
the ocean ! — {Bang f) — There's the gun, sir I there she goes. 
Oh I beautiful sight I off she goes ! Hearts of oak ! Rule 
Britaimia I There's a plunge, there's it/otimentatum i Huzza 1 
hoaa I huzza I That I call adding another brick to our 
wooden walls I Poll away, pull away, out of the swell I 
My cyee. Bill, there's a crab cotch'd ! Vy, that's overboard 



js^^LU. liiuncli me to all eternity! I've 
aiul friLflittiid I't .k'utli, :iii'l 1 tiiilii'i .^. 
al'tci' all '. — A\ }ar<L>ii, ina'aiil, but I bC 
the huly ini.ss'd. — Pooh, pooh, pooh I M 
— rU tell you how it was, sir ; she shut 
wery good aim, and foi^t the t'other eye 

Now off we go, row, brothen^ 
For we have seen the lannd 

Now off we go; row, brothem^ i 
For we have seen the launob 



GOG AND MAGOa 

A OTTILDHALL DUST. 



XAGOa 

Why, Gog, I say, it's after One^ 



GOO AND MAOOO. 



I vow I can DO longer stay ; 
I toy, are ve to dine to-d&y I 



U; bonger would provoke a saint, 
Fve wuted till I'm sick and fiunt ; 
m tell yon what, they^ starve ub botli, 
m tell yon what, they'll stop our growth. 

I wish I had a round of beof 
My hui^ij tooth to charm ; 

Tve wind enou^ in my inside 
To play the Hundredth Psalm. 



And yet th^ feast beneath our ey 
Withoat the least remorse ; 

TIiIb very week I saw the Mayor 
A fbeding like a horse I 



Such loadi of fish, and fleab, and finH, 
To think upon it makes me growl I 



I wonder where the fools were taught, 
That they should keep a giant short t 
ThtyTl stop our growth, they'll stop our growth ; 
TbefJl starve us both, they'll starve us botb 1 



000 ASD ukooa. 

MAOOa 

The; sud, a htmdred jetn ago. 
That we ehould dine at One ; 

Why, Gog, I say, onr meat by tha 
Is lathor over-done. 



I do not want it done at all. 
So hungry ia my maw, 

Give me an Alderman in chains 
And I will eat him raw 1 

luooa 
Of starving ^eamn they di0em% 
And yet they never think of ua. 
I say, are we to dine to-day ; 
Are we to dine to-day 1 



Oh dear, the pang it is to feel 

So mealy-mouthed without a meal 1 



rU tell you what, they'll stop onr growth t 

ooo. 
ra tell you what, they'll starye us both I 

BOTE. 

Theyl] stop our growth, they'll starve us both I 



VALENTINE'S DAY. 

SttBXLT thfl moroia' Capid was bom in 
Ought to be kept, 'tia TaleDtine's day^, 

Father and Mother, Suter and Brother ; 

This, that and t'other may preach tu they may. 

Bat nothing shall hinder a peep at the winder 
To aee if the Postman is over the vay. 

r^Tiia. 
Well, I wonder if I ahaD have a valentine ; I linow I Bhall 
wonder if I don't ! — ^Ah, I know who from I — No, you don't I 
— Tee, I do 1 — Who, then t — Why, from each of the young 
gentlemen at IVospect Hoose Academy 1 — {LUtU Oirl) 1 
■ay, Uaiy Maggs, ehall you have a Valentine 1 — {Littte ffui) 
I do' know ; ie it dood to eat ! — {Sig Girl.) Hush, yon little 
fool% yon'll bring QoTemeesI — Well, I never saw such a 
poet It can't be called poet-baste, can it T He's been this 
hour in the row, and got only to Number Four ! — Ah, that's 
Uiss Latham's, she takes in a limited number of scholan, 
but an unlimited number of Valentines I — Does she really} 
— Lord I what a delightful school 1 how I should like to run 
away from it t As for sweethearts, our Goveruesa won't 
allow them ; she's got the palsy, and shakes her head at the 
most innocent things in the world ! — (Marackinff pained 
Gotemai.) " I do not approve of Valentines — ^love indeed I — 
It's only fit for young people when they're old peopla 
Bemember Hiss Robinson last year, she onrled her hur with 
a Valence and it ttmied her head I " — (GirL) Oh, that's just 
like her \—{Stutttriag Girl.) Weil, I'm sure of my Valentinel 
— ^Toa are I (itatlert.}-'Yea, 1 gave Cook a ihiUiug to 
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smuggle it in ; it'e to come wrapped round a pound of butt«r I 
— (fiW, elboumg) Misa Murray, do not eqaeeze so, youll 
have me out of vindowl Hush. — Whyl Husli. — Whol 
GoTemesal— Where! Huflh. — Therel Hush. — Howveiypro- 
Toking of her I — {Palwd Oovtmat.) Upon my word, this is 
Tery pretty I I cannot muster a single class I — [Fraich 
Oovemttt.) Ah, Madame, dey have all First-floored dem- 
sel& to look out for a man of letters. As soon as it was 
nine on de dock, dere was nine-ssd-twenty on de watch. 
It is Ulster Valentine's Day I — (fiovernat.) Valentine's Day I 
Here's deoeni^ ! Here's propriety I Fetch 'em all down ! 
Here Betty I Thomas I Sally I where are ye. Look the areft 
—bolt the street door — ^put the chain up — pull down the 
blinds — and don't sufler any cupidity to enter the house ! 
— <^Girl, whitpering.) Is she gone % — Tes ! — Fve got it I 
{clapping her hattdt and jumping.) Tye got it ! — What ! — 
My Valentine, to be sure ! Look here, Post mark, Harrow ; 
that comes from a beau of courw ! marked strictly private 1 
Oh, do all come and bear it 1 — Hush I she's coming, she's 
coming again {$he hitrria the letter into her pocket). — So, MisB, 
what's that you're scuttling into your pocket! — Nothing 
Ma'am {eurtiey), only a thread paper. — No such thing ; out 
with it ; there now, I knew it, it's a Valentine ; Miss ! — (ffirf, 
mouthing.) La 1 Ma'am, I am sure it's no harm ; you had one 
yourself this morning ! — [Govemeu.) Me, Miss 1 Me have a 
Valentine ! No Miss, the letter you saw was from the moral 
Dr. Gregory, encloung one firom Mrs. Hannah More, with a 
postscript by Mrs. C!hapone I As for this wicked scrawl, 
there ! and there ! and there I and there I Mies ! (tearing the 
Valentine.) — (Loud iptalting and crying.) Oh ! Oh ! Oh I — 
(Girli.) Miss Gibbs, what has she done 1 — Oh ! oh ! (crying.) 
Look here ; look how she's crumpled up Cnpid I She's tore 
my two tnrtle-doTeB bom each other, and there's my hearts 
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all in bita. — {Other Oirl.) Oh ! what a ehame, if I was joo, 
Gibb^ dear, Fd pick up the pieces and put 'em together I— 
So I mean (piekaiff them up) j there, there's Dart (a tab), and 
He&rt (a lob), and Love {tob), and Dove (tob), Divine and 
Mine, and Adore, and Evermore {with a imile). Well t I iun't 
■0 b«d o^ after all t 

Their hearts they go pit-arpat, pit-a-pat, pit-Brpat, 
Flnttered and flurried on Valentine's Day. 

Sore, of all days that ever were dated, 

Talentine's Day ia the fullcBt of news ; 
Then every laea expects to be mated 

And Cnpid goes round collecting hie dues 1 
And levies a door-rate, like parish or poor-rate, 

^y getting the Foetm&n to stand in his shoes ; 

MTTBl. 

{Ovt} Kow Sally, when the Postman does come, don't 
dawdle on the sturs, go down two at once and jump four at 
the bottom !— {Jfotd) La, Miss I I always puts both hands 
on the banisters^ tucks np my legs, and sUdes slap down ! — 
{LitlU Sof.) I say, Caroline, do you expect a BiUy Doo 1 — 
Tee, I do, Billy 1 — Then will you cut me out all the 
pictures t— What a profane little wretch ! — {Mother, calling.) 
Caroline I UatQda ! Girls I Ten o'clock, and no breakfast 
made for your father i^Oirl) In, Ma, don't be so unreason- 
able, we can never eat any break&st oureelves on Valentine's 
Day I — {Father, m a hurry.) Come I Come ! Come ! where's 
break&st, I've business in the City. Why, how's this 1 no 
t«a made, no toast made, everything foi^t, eggs and all I — 
{Oirl.) No, ^ the eggs have not been forgot, they've been 
boiling this half hour I — {Father.) I wish you were all in 'em I 
Wher^i Sally t— Only gone to the door. Pa.— Where's 
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Cuoline t— She's at the door, Fa. — And Williun t—He'e at 
the door. Pa I — ^Well go and call down your Aunt Cameron. 
— £lhe ii down. — Down 1 where I — Wbjr down at the door, 
Ft>.^Sharp Pottmait.) Now, now, now, quick, quiokl can't 
■tand all day at the door like a door-poet, plenty more to 
dehver, fifty at^tho Boys' School, twice as many at the QirV. 
MiBB ThomBon, threepence — (pirl.) Ia, how cheap for such 
a dear letter! — (Totlman.) Here, here, Sally, Cook, three- 
pence ; don't be so long. — (^Maid.) It's cos Fm a penny short, 
Mr. Postman. Fay next tune. — Mies Cameron, treble letter, 
fonrt«en pence ! — {Sooteh.) Hoot awa, mon, TU gie eleven 
and a bawbee. — {Pottmaa.) Can't take less, fourteen pence, 
there it is marked on the address. — {Scotch.) Then I just 
wiah everybody wonld pay flieir addreaeee to me. — {Mdajt- 
choly.) Postman, Postman, have yon no letter for Kiss M. 
Thompson 1 — None, Miss, good day 1 — Oh, what a shame of 
If aster Tringham t — {Boy.) Ah, Cany I I see your Valentine ! 
— ^Tou didn't, Sir !— I did, though !— You didn't !— I did, I 
knoir what's in it ; there's a bow and arrows, a fat ChUd, a 
buUook's hearty and a pur of pigeons I — A little monkey 1 
How dare you look over I — {Boy.) Now for Aunt Cameron'i^ 
now for Aunt Cameron's I Aunt, do read us your Valentine t 
— {Scotch.) Wait a wee, bwms, wait a wee ; I maun hae my 
glaseee {ptOs on tpta and reads). "The rose is red, the 
Vedet's blue, the Deevil's black ; " Oh, the Blaokgairds, it's a 
tbreetening letter ! — ^La, Aunt, it's only a Valentine,— 
(Scotch.) Don't Valentine me ; Fll gang to Sir Freeling and 
hae back my bawbees I fourteen pennies for a black Deenl, 
and a blue Veelet 1 it's piurfect robbery ! — (LUtU Boy, et^ptrwg 
and layghitiff.) Ha, ha, ha I there's a good joke ; I sent it^ 
Aont, I sent it I Ha, ha, ha I you're an April fool in 
February I {Boy laughing.)— {Girt erying.)~{&ruf Father.) 
What's all this laogbiog I {Tuntmg round.) What's all this 
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crjiag % — (^^1, crying.) Oh Pa I it's veij hard, Canj'B got A 
Taleatms, Sally's got a Valentine, Cook's got a Valentine, 
Aont Cameron's got a Valentine, they've all got a Valentine 
bnt mo.^Oiuf father.) Kerer mind, you'U bare one 
another year. — {Girl, mdiffnant.) Another year, Pa! why I 
hope I shall be nm away with, and married long afore then ! 

Their hearts they go pit-a-pat^ plt-a-pat, pit-a-pat, 
Fluttered and flurried on Valentine's Day, 



THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW.' 
nno ST KK. XATBEws roe. thx sfbino xSEinra. 

How well I remember the ninth of NoTember, 
The sky very foggy, the Sun looking groggy. 
In &ct, altogether pea-sonp coloured weather. 
Shop-windowB all shuttered, the pavement all buttered. 
Policemen paraded, the street barricaded, 

And a peal from the steeple of Bow I 
Low women in pattens, high ladies in Bating 
And Couun Suburbans, in flame-coloured turbans, 
Quite up to the attics, inviting rheumatics, 
A great mob coDecting, without muoh selecting^ 
And some, it's a pi^, are firee of the City, 

As your pockets may happen to know t 

How, John ! — put up the shutters ! — ^lock the door t — an 

* I iad a prtM mdoo ef thii in "Hr. Hatlww^ Eatertalnincnl « 
lilbd 'MjrToaUifBl Dqi'"— k^tad edition br-Dnnoombe, vbo ti 
NbMqMutlr pn>c«ed«l tpinit ud puniihid for t^ noA othei ■imib 
mvl pabBMtkn. 
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dou the glaaa orer it !— the three Master Bella ore coming 
to look though the &iilight 1 — (Jfaul, eurtsryiiiff.) It you 
pleue. Sir, Miasis'B complimeats, and would jou oblige Lcr 
w>d UtUe bmi]j with jour front windows t — She has all Lcr 
Uft «t yonr shop ! — Tery sony, oil my fronts arc engaged, — 
bat she's quite welcome to all the backs — looking into tho 
dmichyard — my compliments I Miss Maggs, my love. I 
hope you hftTO room at the window) — (J/iw 3f., quite 
fnmed in.) Plenty, Mem, thank you, — we could squeozo 
in one more ! — Oh t do look opposite, what a beautiful 
cashmeral Tee, she's had her irill of tho shop, and her 
sAoW of it, too !— {(7ifuoi, (xnttn^.) Proud day for the City, 
Sr. — (^Pompoto.) Oh! vaiy, raiy, — Instalment! — Chief 
Magistrate ! — First Dignitary '. — First Metropolis ! — King of 
London.'! — Illustrious Pinmaker.' !.' — (Booing.) IVue, Sir, 
tnie . — Fm « participle of the municipal myself. A Eplendid 
n^t, Mr. Dangle, — here yon see nil the beauty and fashion 
of Cheapftide. — Tee, and the chcapeide of Beauty and 
FuhioD ! — Oh, fie \ — Tou are such a quis ! — Blees me, look 
at the streets — cTCrybody eeems a-g<^ ! — Tes, ma'am, even 
the Giants I — {In (Ac tfrwf.) Maree 1 Maree 1 Here's a 
nice deep door to staud u[> .it ! Dmt tho door 1— (in agony) 
the scraper has just ecraped acquaiiiiaiice nith my ankle. 

Corner more on t moTO on ! — Don't bolbcr me 1 — 

(Jfttoiwo.)— Oh, Billy! — l^Tiat's the matter, Jimmyf — 

Lo(A up there,— isn't aha a Angel ?—SLt'Il Uvo in mr^" 

heart!— Ah! you've no ciatice, Jiimuy !— Ty not, P'"" **" j 

'Cos she lives in tho Art of the CJQ' I— (Ztoji.)^ 

how that boy's Telveteeua are ocuni«g«l 

—Betsy, my dear, do you st 

wie 1^ ; but when I put doTO i 

gutter.— Never mind, il -^l' >« <^ 

/BS_yJ— Isay.myfineJ 
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Lord! your Honour! it's so colJ, one'i gM to p-:: '.-e*' 
liimda aajBlieres ; — Lost aoythiDg, Sirl — Xv, S>. — llLra 
lucky tlian mc ; — I put in my pociet a pi.: ',£ i^r^*. i:.i 
had 'cm pidxd as I came along !— 



Such hustlo and bustk, and icob'ui::: i: 
All, all to ECO tbo Lord payor's SLov : 



How well I remember tbe ninib of Xjt-;2,'',;t, 

Sii trumpeta on duty, as shrill as Vcl^r.i, 

A great City Slarahal, to riding n'jt pan^l. 

The fiwtmcn, the state ones, with calvis very gpat 'joa, 

The Coyk and the Scullion, well baited Ttiti biUi^ic, 

And the squad of cacb Corpjiatc Co. 
Four draymen from Perkins, in rtet! aad bna jeilii» 
A Coach like a lantern, I wonder it ran tmo. 
All carved like old buddings, aad dram U Bijitdiut 
With two chubby fiwea, where iwotd ud when aaa k 
The lato Mayor, the £z one, a tlioqiht (bit aoit TCI 1^ 

Andilie new iixfttryattmamttiiow! 
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tha plug ! — Stand back ! — Oh, my bead I — my head ! — ^Hy 
«y«^ Jack ! — look at tbose constables' staffs, tbora's 
" ln«akera ahead ; " — Ah I do you know why them atafb are 
like Bees ) — No, I don't — It's cause they give such lota of 
wAoeb / — There goes Cope ! — There's the City Uarshals ! — 
Those!— lawk!— I took 'em for Dukea of Wellingtons I— 
{A iMdley of mane.) No great things of a band, I should 
ny ; — ChriBtmEia teailt on a small tcale. There's a flag ! — I 
call that a proper whopper 1 — I say, you chaps in the mustard 
ot^ ! you'll have a fine draggle tail to yonr bannera ! — Let 
'em alone ! — it's like the weather — ^won't hold np 1 — {Child.) 
A tin man! — A tin man! — A tin maul — Hush! you 
little fool I it's a man in armorial bearings! — (Lady.) 
Splendid suit of armour. Sir ! — (/'initpMO.) O, vaiy — vary I 
I am told it belonged to the Black Prince. — Oh, Prince 
Le Boo t — There's another suit in brass, — pray, is that 
mentioned in hiatoiy t — Yes, ma'am, in Brassbreoch'a 
memoirs ! — There's the state fbotmen ! — what lusty fcHowa ! 
No wonder 1 — they eat their masters out of house and home 
in a twel'month I — {DiitoKt tlujtUing.) — Here he comes ! — 
There's the Coach ! — Bless me, what a Tehicle ! — Like a gilt 
Bird-cage ! — More like a Chinese lantern on its travels I — 
Well, I do admire the horses — sich apirity creatures ! — Ah ! 
the coachman's a great brut« to 'em. — Indeed ! — Yes, look 
at 'em — all cut into ribbons ! — Pray is that the Lord Mayor 
with his nose flatted against the glass J — No, that's the City 
Grocer with the City Mace ! — And that little man t— That's 
the groat man himself ! — {CJuen.) Hooray ! — hooray ! — ^Why 
don't you shy up your hat i — 'Coa it may bo shy of coming 
back again I — {Lady.) Allow me to ask, is the new Mayor 
of correct principles % — Oh ! — ^vaiy — vaiy ! — Polly, my dear, 
why don't you wave them ! — So I do, Ua, as well as I can,— 
hooray ! — ^hooray ! — the Lord Mayor for ever 1 — Hush, child I 
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don^t say " for ever," it's so like a skit upon him I You 
know he only comes in at one year and goes out at t'other ! 
— No he never can keep kis seat any longer,— every Ninth of 
November his chair runs restive, rears up on its hind legs, 
and kicks till he is plunged into obscurity ! — ^Poor dear man ! 
— It must be a painful thing, Sir, to quit one's chair, and 
leave all one's honour behind ! — Oh, vaiy — ^vaiy, — ^no end to 
your su£ferings ! 

Such hustle and bustle, and mobbing and robbing, 
All, all to see the Lord Mayor's Show. 

8. 

How well I remember the ninth of November, 
The fine Lady Mayoress, an Ostrich's heiress, 
In best bib and tucker, and dignified pucker, 
The learned Recorder, in Old Bailey order. 
The SherifGs together,— with their hanging weather. 

And their heads like John Anderson's pow 1 
The Alderman courtly, and looking 'red port'ly. 
And buckler and baigemen, with other great large men, 
With streamers and banners, held up in odd manners, 
A mob running "arter," to see it by " vater," 

And the Wharfe popping ofif as they go 1 

PATTER. 

There she is I — ^What a beautiful plume ! — ^And what a 
lovely tUmackerl — Now Mr. Dangle, what do you think of 
our Mayoress f — ^May I speak my sentiments % — Oh, certainly ! 
—Why, then, I think she has borrowed half the silks of Cheap- 
side, and all the feathers of the Foidiry 1 — ^You are so severe ! 
— ^Pray, Sir, would you be so good as inform me what are 
those Gentlemen with fur gowns on, like Judges? — Ah, 
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they're no Jadges t-~I mean those with white vaods like 
oonjuroret— They're no conjnrorB, — they're the Common 
Counoil I — Now, Bill I— ehont out ! — Hiuzay ! — Huzzay ! — 
Ble» me, what makes the Sheriflii bo poppolar) — It ar'n't 
them, it's the CbairotA — They were built at onr Uaster'a 1 — 
Keep off the wheels, there ! — Pray, which are the Shen£b t 
—These in scarlet, ma'am, — with collars of A double S ! — iJl 
the great City potU have cAtnru to 'em I — Here he oomes !^ 
Now, Bamoy, be ready with your goose ! {Hiua and 
ffroatu.) — Hold your noise, ye young thavee of the world 
and bom blackguards ; I wish I was the mother on ye ! — 
Ty, TO ar'n't a hissing at you, Jndy I — It's the Recorder, — he 
Tipt uB last SesuonB I — There goes Alderman Gobble l—No, 
it ain't, — it's Judge Cross 1 — and there ain't erer a biff mg 
as'll eat and drink with hiffffer wiggerl — Come, move on ! — 
move on I — Gee up, Patten-makera 1 — Go along, Girdlere ! — 
Tou'll be too late for dinner 1 — Shove along, Jack ; — let's see 
him take Vater ! — {Wiman.) Take water ! — what, with 
nothing in it 1 — No, you fool 1 — with boats, and bridges, and 
barges, and everything in it ! — (Bowtnj Citiun.) Superb 
piece of pageantry I — gorgeous spectacle ! — {^Fompoto.) Oh, 
vary, — vary I — great magnifioonce I — great opulence ! — 
great corpulence I — grtat grealtten ! — Miss Keggs, my lov^ 
I hope yon have been gratified I — Oh 1 so much 1 — Intereat- 
ing wghtl — August ceremony! — Imposing efifect ! — Ex- 
tremely obliged — BO very comfortable — wliitacht ! — (jnMztn^.) 
Not quite open uwitAcr enough for t^en mtidowtf—(nU)rt 
tneeang.) — Colds ore catchmg, ma'am ! — Then I wish they'd 
oatch my turban, for Tve jnst sneezed it ont of window I 

Such hustle and bustle, such mobbing and robbing 
All, all to see the Lord Mayor's Show I 



LIEUTENAKT LUFF. 
A. coino Biixis. 

All 3n}a that ore too fond of wine^ 

Or any other rttiff. 
Take wanung hj the dismal late 

Of one Lieutenant Luff. 
A Bober man he might have been. 

Except in one regard, 
He did not like loft water, 

So he took to drwtking hard I 

Said be, " Let others bncy slop^ 

And talk in praise of Tea, 
But I am DO ^oAemian, 

So do not like Sohea. 
IS wine 'b a poison, so is Tea, 

Though in another shape ; 
What matter whether one is kilTd 

By ooaniter or grape I " 

Aooording to this kind of taste 

Did hs indulge his drouth, 
And being fond of Port, he made 

A port-hole of hia mouth I 
A single pint he might have sipp'd 

And not been out of sorts. 
In geologic phrase — the rock 

He split upon was quart* I 
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smuggle it in ; it's to come wrapped round a pound of butter 1 
— {Otrf, elbowing.) Miss Murray, do not equeese bo, you'll 
haTfl me out of window 1 Hush. — ^Wty i Hush. — Who t 
Oovemesal — WberelHuah. — There! Hush. — Howverypro- 
Toking of her 1 — {Paitied OtntTTUU.) Upon my word, this is 
very pretty ! I cannot muster a single daas I — (FreneK 
OoMTiuu.) Ah, Madame, dey have all FirBt-floored dem- 
wliJi to look out for a man of letters. As soon as it waa 
nine on de dock, dere was nine-and-twenty on de watch. 
It is Hister Valentine's Day I— {OawmaL) Valentine's Day ! 
Here's decern^ I Here's propriety I Fetch 'em all down ! 
Here Betty ! Thomas I Sally I where are ye. Look the area 
—bolt the street door — ^put the chain up — pull down the 
blinds — and don't suffer any cupidity to enter the house ! 
—{Oirl, uhupering.) Is she gone I — Yes I — Pve got it I 
(ehppinff her hatidi and jumping.) I've got it ! — What t— 
My Valentine, to be sure ! Look here, Post mark, Harrow ; 
that comes from a bean of course I marked atrictly private I 
Oh, do all come and hear it 1 — Hush I she's coming, she's 
coming agun {$he harriet the Utter into her fioclxt). — So, Miss, 
what's that you're scuttling into your pocket 1 — Nothing, 
Ma'am (cMrt*<y), only a thread paper, — Uo such thing ; out 
with it ; there now, I knew it, it's a Valentine ; Miss ! — {Girl, 
mouthing.') La I Ma'am, I am sure it's no harm j you had one 
yourself this morning ! — {Govamea.) Me, Miss t Me have a 
Valentine I No Miss, the letter you saw was &om the moral 
Dr. Gregory, endosing one firom Mis. Hannah More, with a 
postscript by Mrs. Chapone I As for this wicked scrawl, 
there 1 and there 1 and there I and there I Miss t [tearing the 
TaUntine.) — {I/md tqjuUling and aying.) Oh ! Oh I Oh ! — 
{Gir^) Miss Gibbs, what has she done ? — Oh I oh ! (crying.) 
Look here ; look how she's crumpled up Cupid I She's tore 
my two turtls-doves from each other, and there's my hearts 
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all in hitB.— {Other Girl.) Oh 1 what a. ehame, if I woe yon, 
Oibbe, d«ar, Fd pick up the piocea and put 'em together !— 
So I mean (pUkmg them up) ; there, there's Dart (a tob), and 
Heart (a tob), and Love (»£), and Dove (tob), Divine and 
Mine, and Adore, and ETermore {mth a tmile). Well ! I ain't 
ao bad off, after all 1 

Their hearta they go pifr«-pat, pit-a-pat^ pit-a-pat, 
Fluttered and flurried on Talentine'e Day. 

Sore, of all days tliat ever were dated, 

Talentine'a Day is the fullest of news ; 
Then every laaa expecta to be mated 

And Cnpid goes round collecting his dues t 
And levies a door-rate, like parish or poor-rate. 

By getting the Postman to stand in his shoes ; 



(pirt.) Now Sally, when the FoBtman does come, don't 
dawdle on the stain, go down two at once and jump four at 
tba bottom ! — (Jfnd) La, Miss I I always puts both bands 
<m the banisters, tucks up my legs, and slidee slap down ! — 
(ZiaU Bo]f.) I Bay, Caroline, do you expect a Billy Doo J — 
Tee, I do, Billy I— Then will you cut me out all the 
pictures t— What a pro&ne little wretch I— (Mother, calling.) 
Oaiolins 1 Uatilda ! Girls 1 Ten o'clock, and no breakfast 
made for your father 1 — {Girl.) Ia, Ma, don't be bo unreason- 
able, we can never eat any breakfast ouiaelvefi on Valentine's 
Day I — {Father, in a hurry.) Come I Come ! Come ! where's 
break&st, I've bnuneaa in the City. Why, bow's this t no 
tea made, no toast made, everything foigot, eggs and ^1 1-~- 
{OirL) No, Fa, the eggs have not been forgot, they've been 
braliug this half hour I — {Father.) I wish you were all in 'em ] 
Whartfi Sally t— Only gone to the door, Fa.— Whete't 
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Cuollua t— Ste'a at the door. Pa.— And WiUiaiu f— He's at 
the door, Pa I — Well go and call down yonr Aunt Cniueron. 
— She ii down. — Down 1 where 1 — Why down at the door, 
Trt."{ShaTp Portman.) Now, now, now, quick, quick I can't 
«t*nd all day at the door like a door-post, plenty more to 
deliver, fifty at^tho Boya' School, twice as many at the Oirla'. 
Ifisa Thomson, threepence, — {Oirl) La, how cheap for such 
a dear letter I — {Poitntan.) Here, here, Sally, Cook, three- 
pence ; don't be so long. — (Maid.) It's ooz I'm a penny short, 
Mr. Postman. Pay next time. — Mies Cameron, tieble letter, 
fonrteen pence ! — (Sootth.) Hoot awa, mon. Til gie eleven 
and a bawbee. — (Pottmtm.) Can't take less, fourteen pence, 
there it is marked on the address.— (iSwtc&.) Then I just 
wiah everybody would pay their addressee to me. — {Mdaa- 
choiy.) Postman, Postman, have you no letter for Miss M. 
ThompsoQ 1 — None, Miss, good day ! — Oh, what a shame of 
Master Tringham ! — {Boy. ) Ah, Cony I I see your Valentine I 
— Ton didn't, Sir ! — I did, though I — You didn't t — I did, I 
know what's in it j there's a bow and arrows, a iat Child, a 
bullock's heart, and a pfur of pigeons I— A little monkey I 
How dare you look over ! — {Boy.) Now for Aunt Cameron's, 
now for Aunt Cameron's 1 Aunt, do read us your Valentine 1 
-^Scotch.) Wait a wee, balms, wiut a wee ; I maun hae my 
gjasees (jnUt on (pea and readi}. "The rose is red, the 
Veelet's blue, the Deevil's black ; " Oh, the Blaokgurds, it's a 
tbreetening letter I — La, Aunt, it'a only a Valentine. — 
{SaUeh.') Don't Valentine me ; Pll gang to Sir Freeling and 
hae back my bawbees I fourteen pennies for a black Deevil, 
and a blue Veelet I it'a poirfect robbery ! — {lAitU Boy, capering 
and laughing.) Ha, ha, ha I there's a good joke ; I Bent i^ 
Aunt, I sent it I Ha, ha, ba I you're an April fool in 
February I {Boy laughing.) — {Qirl crying.) — (&ruf Father.) 
What's all this lan^^iiDg t {Tantiag round.) What's all this 
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(nying I — (Girt, eiyinff.) Oh Pa ! it's very hard, Carry's got a 
Talentine, Sally's got a Taleutine, Cook's got a Valentine, 
Aunt Cameron's got a Yalentine, they're all got a Valentine 
bat ma. — (Gfvff Father.) Merer mind, you'll have one 
another year.— (6'trZ, tmf^nonL) Another year, Pa ! why I 
hope I ahall be nm away with, and manied loi^ afore then ! 

Their hearts they go pit-o-pat, pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, 
Flattered and flurried on Valentine's Day. 
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SUKO BT KB. lUTBEWB rOB THI SFftIHa USETDia. 

How well I remember the ninth of November, 
The sky veiy toggy, the Sun looking groggy, 
In bet, altogether pea^oup coloured weather. 
Shop-windows all ehnttered, tbo pavement all buttered, 
Folioemeu paraded, the street barricaded, 

And a peal from the steeple of Bow I 
Low women in pattens, high ladies in satins, 
And Couun Suburbans, in flame-colonred turban^ 
Quite up to the attics, invitmg rheumatice, 
A great mob coUeoting, without muoh selecting^ 
And some, it's a pity, are free of the City, 

As your pockets may happen to know t 

Now, John .' — put up the shuttera ! — lock the door I — and 

* I bd a prbUd Tanks of thii in " Mi. HftthaW SnlvrtUniocot «t- 
tUlid 'HjTonth/ul Diji' " — > pinted edition bj. Dnnoambg, who wh 
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dean the glau over it ! — ^the three Uaator Bells an coming 
to look though the fanlight !— ^ifotd, curtttying) If you 
please, Sir, Missis's compliments, and would you oblige her 
and little family with your front windows ) — She has all her 
tape at your shop ! — ^Very sorry, all my fronts are engaged, — 
but she's quite welcome to all the badu — ^looking into the 
ohurDhyard-~my compliments I Uiss Maggs, my lore. I 
hope you have room at the window! — {Mitt M., quite 
Jammed in.) Henty, Mem, thank you,~— we could squeese 
in one more ! — Oh ! do look opposite what a beautiful 
cashmere 1 Tes, she's bad her vilt of the shop, and her 
lAowI of it, too ! — {Oitiien, bowii^.) Proud day for tie City, 
Sir. — {Pompoto.) Oht Taiy, raiy, — Instalment! — Chief 
Uagistrate 1 — First Dignitary 1— First Metropolis 1 — King of 
London I ! — IlluBtrious Finmaker 1 1 1 — (Soteirig.) True, Sir, 
true ! — Fm a participle of the municipal myeelfl A splendid 
nght, Mr. Dangle, — here you see all the beauty and &ehion 
of Cheapside. — Tea, and the cheapside of Beau^ and 
Fashion ! — Oh, fie I — You are auch a quiz ! — Bless me, look 
at the streets — everybody seems a-gog ! — Yes, ma'am, even 
the Gianta 1 — (/n the ttreet) Maree I Maree I Here's a 
sice deep door to stand up at 1 Drat the door 1 — (in agony) 
the scraper has just scn^ied acquaintance with my ankle. 
~^mo, move on ! move on 1 ■ — Don't hell>er me I — 
{AfettUMo.) — Oh, Billy 1 —Wbat'B the matter, Jimmy }-~ 
Look up there, — isn't she a Angel I — She'll live in my 
heart 1 — Ah 1 you've no chance, Jimmy 1 — Vy not, Billy t — 
'Cos she lives in the Art of the City \—{Boy) Oh cri j look 
how that boy's velveteens are coming through the lamp iron ! 
—Betsy, my dear, do yon stand comfortable % — Oh, very— on 
<me 1% ; but when I put down the other, it goes into the 
gutter. — Never mind, it will be all over in an hour. — Why, 
I Bay 1 — I say, my fine felbw 1 your hand's in my pocket ! — 
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Lord I your Honour I it'a bo cold, one's glad ta put one's 
hands anywheres ! — Lost anything, Sir I — No, Sir. — More 
lucky than me ; — I put in my pocket a pint of shrimps, and 
had 'em picked as I came along I — 

Snoh huatle and buatle, and mobbing and robbing, 
All, all to see the Lord Uayor'a Show 1 



Hot well I remember the ninth of November, ' 

Six trumpets on duty, as shrill as Teluti, 

A great City Marshal, to riding not partial. 

The footmen, the state ones, with calves very great ones, 

The Cook and the ScuUion, well basted wHh bullion, 

And the squad of each Corporate Co. 
Four draymen from Perkins, in steel and brass jerkins, 
A Coach like » lantern, I wonder it can turn, 
All carved like old buildings, and drawn by six gitdingt, 
With two chubby fooes, where sword and where mace is, 
The late Mayor, the Ex one, a thought that must vex one. 

And the new Mayor just come into blow I 



Here it oomes I— here it comes 1— (TVumpet obbligaio^ 
That's the Show, — it always leads with a trump 1 — 
(IToman.) If you please, Sir (no, not you, — the tall gentle- 
man), would you oblige my Tommy with a pick-a-back ! 
—No, I won't ! — ^you must pick a back somewhere else ! — 
(/ni&Mon.) A back is it t here, honey, put the legs of ye 
round my neck, and hold on by my eyebrows 1 — Here they 
-oomel — Clear the way! — Clear the way! — Stand back! — 
Stand back, you Penmoner ! — I shan't ! — You must 1 — I 
ihaa't I — But you must !— I,can't, — my wooden lo^s BbifJcSA 
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the plug ! — Stand back ! — Oh, my head I — my head ! — Hy 
eyee. Jack t — look at tho«e oonatables' atafia, there's 
" breakers ahead ; " — Ah I do you know why them atafb are 
like Bees 1 — No, I don'L — It's cause they give auch lota of 
uAoob / — ^There goes Cope ! — There'a the City Marahab ! — 
Those ! — ^lawk !— I took 'em for Dukes of WellingtonB !^ 
{A medley of mtme.) No great things of a band, I should 
say ; — Christmas wait* on a small tcdU. There's a flag ! — I 
call that a proper whopper ! — I say, you chaps in the mustard 
caps I you'll have a fine draggle tiul to yonr banneni ! — Let 
'em alone ! — it's like the weather — ^won't hold np I — {Child.) 
A tin man! — A tin man! — A tin manl — Bush! you 
little fool ! it's a man in armorial bearings I — {Lady.) 
Splendid suit of armour, Sir ! — (Pompoto.) 0, vary — yary ! 
I am told it belonged to the Black Princa — Oh, Prince 
Le Bool — There's another suit in brass, — pray, is that 
mentioned in history 1 — Tea, ma'am, in Brassbreech's 
memoirs ! — There's the state footmen I — what lusty fellows ! 
Ho wonder ! — they eat their masters ont of house and home 
in a twel'month 1 — {Dutant tJunUing.) — Here he comes ! — 
There's the Coach I — Bless me, what a vehicle I — like a gilt 
Bird-cage ! — More like a Chinese lantern ou its travels ! — 
Well, I do admire the horses — Mch spirity creatures ! — ^Ah ! 
the ooaohman's a great brute to 'em. — Indeed ! — ^Ycs, look 
at 'em — all cut into ribbons I — Pray is that the Lord Mayor 
with his nose flatted against the glass ) — No, that's the City 
Grocer with the City Mace 1 — And that little man t — That's 
the great man himself ! — {Cheert.) Hooray ! — boonty ! — ^Why 
don't you shy up your hat I — 'Cos it may be shy of coming 
back again I — {Lady.) Allow me to ask, is the new Mayor 
of correct principles I — Oh !— vaiy — vary I — Polly, my dear, 

why don't yon wave them ! — So I do, Ma, as well as I can, ■ 

luKHvy ! — ho(»ay ! — the Lord Mayor for ever J — Hush, child 1 
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don't Bay "for ever," it's so like a skit upon him ! You 
know he only oomes in at one ytaar and goes out at t'other ! 
— No he never can keep his seat any longer,^-every Ninth of 
November his chair runs restive, rears up on its hind legs, 
and kicks till he is plunged into obscurity ! — Poor dear man ! 
— It must be a painful thing, Sir, to quit one's chair, and 
leave all one's honour behind ! — Oh, vary — ^vary, — ^no end to 
your Bufferings ! 

Such hustle and bustle, and mobbing and robbing, 
All, all to see the Lord Mayor's Show. 

a. 

How well I remember the ninth of November, 
The fine Lady Mayoress, an Ostrich's heiress, 
Li best bib and tucker, and dignified pucker. 
The learned Recorder, in Old Bailey order. 
The Sherifis together,— with their hanging weather. 

And their heads like John Anderson's pow ! 
The Alderman courtly, and looking 'red port'ly, 
And buckler and bargemen, with other great lai^ men, 
"With streamers and banners, held up in odd manners, 
A mob running " arter," to see it by " vater," 

And the Wharfe popping off as they go ! 

PATTEB. 

There she is ! — ^What a beautiful plume ! — ^And what a 
lovely Homacker! — Now Mr. Dangle, what do you think of 
our Mayoress % — ^May I speak my sentiments ? — Oh, certainly ! 
*-Why, then, I think she has borrowed half the silks of Cheap- 
mde, and all the feathers of the Poultry ! — ^You are so severe ! 
— ^Pray, Sir, woidd you be so good as inform me what are 
those Gentlemen with fur gowns on, like Judges? — Ah, 
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they're no Judges ! — I mean thoeo with whjta wands like 
conjurors )— They're no conjurors, — they're the Coounon 
Council I — Now, Bill I— Ghont out 1 — Huzmy ! — Huzzay I — 
Bless me, what makes the Shehfis so poppolarl — It ar'n't 
them, it's the Charrots — ^They were huilt at our Uaster^s ! — 
Keep off the wheels, there ! — Pray, which are the Sheriffi t 
— ^Those in scarlet, ma'iun, — with collais of A double S ! — ^AH 
the great City pottt have cAotiu to 'em ! — Here he comes I^ 
Now, Barney, be ready with your goose ! (Sitia and 
^rootu)— Hold your noise, ye young thaves of the worid 
and bom blackguards ; I wish I was the mother on ye I — 
Vy, Te ar'n't a hissing at you, Judy ! — It's the Recorder, — he 
vipt us last Sesuons I — There goes Alderman Gobble l-~No, 
it ain't, — it's Judge Cross I — and there ain't erer a biff viff 
as'll eat and drink with bigger wigger ! — Come, move on ! — 
move on ! — Gee up. Patten-makers 1 — Go along, Girdlers !— 
Youll be too late for dinner I — Shove along Jade ; — let's see 
him take Tater ] — {Woman.) Take water! — what, with 
nothing in it 1 — No, you fool ! — ^with boats, and bridges, and 
barges, and everything iu it ! — {Bowing Ciiiien.) Superb 
piece of pageantry ! — gorgeous spectacle t — {Pompoio.) Oh, 
vary, — vary! — great magnlfioencel — great opulence !— 
great corpulence ! — great greatneu I — Miss Meggs, my love, 
I hope you have been gratified ! — Oh I so much 1 — Intereet- 
ing sight 1 — August ceremony 1 — Imposing effect ! — Ei- 
tremely obliged — so very comfortable — ^whitscht ! — (tjittzing.) 
Not quite cpm weather enough tor open teindowi! — {mor^ 
meeting.) — Colds are catching, ma'am ! — Then I wish they'd 
catch my turban, for Pve just sneezed it ont of window 1 

Such hustle and bustle, such mobbing and robbing. 
All, all to see the Lord Mayor's Show t 



UEUTENANT LUFF. 

A COMIO BUUD. 

All you that are too fond of win^ 

Or any other stuff. 
Take warning by the diBmal fate 

Of one lieutenant Luff. 
A Bober man he might haye been. 

Except in one regard. 
He did not like *o/( water. 

So he took to drinking hard I 

Sud he, " Let others fanqy slop^ 

And talk in praise of Tea, 
But I am DO ^Aoniao, 

So do not like Bohea, 
If wine 's a poison, so ia Tea, 

Though in another shape ; 
What matter whether one is kill'd 

By eanitter or gmpe I " 

Aooording to this kind of taste 

Did he indulge his drouth, 
And being fond of Port, he made 

A por(-hoIe of his mouth 1 
A ungle pint he might hare tay^A 

And not been out of sorts, 
In geologic phrase — the rock 

He Bpiit upon waa quartt I 
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To " hold th6 mirror up to vice " 

With him waa hard, alas I 
The wona for wine he often waa, 

But not " before a gtaaa." 
Ko kind and prudent firiend had he 

To bid him drink no more, — 
The only eheqaen in bja oouiae 

Were at a tavern door I 



Fnll soon the aad effects of this 

Hia frame began to show, 
For that old enemy the gout 

Had taken him in foe / 
And joiu'd with thia an evil came 

Of quite another sort, — ■ 
For whOe he drank, himself his pane 

Was getting " tometfUn^ thort." 



For want of cash he soon had pawn'd 

One half that he posaeBa'd, 
And drinking show'd him duplicate 

Beforehand of the rest I 
So now his creditors resolved 

To seiite on his assets ; 
For why, — ^they foimd that his half-pajr 

Did not hatf-paj/ his debts. 

But Luff contrived a novel mode 

His Crediton to chouae ; 
For hia own aeecatum he 

Put into hia own honae t 



LOTE HAS NOT EYES. 

A pistol to the maole oliargod 

H€ took devoid of fe&r ; 
Said he, " This barrel is my last, 

So now for my last bier f " 

Against his lungB he aimed the elugs, 

And not against his brain. 
So he blew out his Ughtt — and none 

Could blow them in again ! 
A Juiy for a Verdict met 

And gave it in these teims : — 
" We find as how as certain iluffi 

Has sent him t« the womu / " 
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Or all the poor old Tobit« o-groping in the street, 
A Lover is the blindest that ever I did meet, 

For he's blind, he's blind, he's very blind, — ■ 

He's as blind as any mole ! 

He thinks his love the fairest that ever yet was clasp'd, 
Though her clay is overbaked, and it never has been rasp'd. 
For he's blind, &o. 

He thinka her &ce an angel's, although it's quite a fhimpV 
Like a toad a-taking phyuc, or a monkey in the mumps. 
For he's blind, &c. 

Upcm her graceful figure then bow be will insist, 
Tboogh she's all so much awiy, she can onl? eat a twist I 
For he's blind, &o. 



For he's bliiul, ttc. 

Tlu'ii if 1k' liM.s a iiHH'tiiiLr the quest [(^n fi)r to put, 
In siiing for her haud he'll bo kneeling at her foot 
For he's blind, dra. 

Oh Love is like a fumaoe wherein a LoTer lies^ 
And like a pig before the fire, he Bcorohee out his eje 
Till he's blind, <&a 



[It must hare been somewhere abont this time that wj fii 
connected with the stage. That he wrote a Plantomime for 1 
well as Entertainments for him and Mathews^ is placed beyond 
by various testimony. First of all there is Mr. €k>dbee*t hi 
'* Memorials *'), entreating a copy of ** Mr. Hood's pantomime € 
qmn Mr. Jenkins.** Then there is the fact that the ** Oomio Mi 
expressly state that they were written for the Entertainments 
tion. Moreover, I have a letter from Jones to Tates, wheni 
speaking of the stories he has collected for the latter*8 Enterta 
he adds—" Mr. Hood will be able to work them np." 

T. P. Cooke, writing to J. Wright» the engraver, in Bocembc 



BONO. IM 

■UgCL I am ran be would be nicce^iiL I think I could anggest a 
bnrlM^iu which would pat togetlier ■dmlrably." 

I find, too, in mj father's autognph book the following two letten 
bom Ur. Uathewi. 

"Theatie Bojal, Comit Oudon. 
"Hi DUX Sn, 

*'I will afl«r ntieanal caoM the IIS. to b« Marched for, and 
ftrwaid it to 700. It mar b« nthor difficult to find in a hnrrr, hut it ia 

Mfo. 

" Toon Tuj tmlj, 

"(inharte) 

" a J. HaiBaws." 
In a Iat«t letter 1 find— 

"Wilioi »T* l>* knowi vikeia Hr. Hood** US. ia, and ai non as the 
EaitcT pece ii orer, will oettunlj find it. I regi«t tlukt ve hare not bad 
a ebanoe of pndndng it. It ii a little too like 'Bieluuige no Bofabei?' in 
plot, bat wonld oartainly act fonnilj." 

This fitree waa after mf tather'a death aabtnitted to Uc. Webeter, 1 
bdiere^ and never heard of afterwarda. Several bienda have tried to 
tiBoe out tluae dramatii; piece* for me, bnt have, I am aorry to laj, 
Uled. 

The onlj ipecimen preaerred of my father's writings in this line 
{bcaidB the " Comio Melodies ") ii the following ; intended probably for 
a mnaieal piece of the kind in which Hook achieved ench a soccess at 
dzteen yean of age.] 

SONG. 
Air—" My mother bidi me." 

Mt mother bids me Bpend my smiles 
On all vho come and coll me fair. 

As (Tumba are thrown upon the tile^ 
To all the sparrows of the ur, 

Bnt Fve a darling of my own 

For whom I hoard my little Btook^ 

What if I chirp him all alone, 
And leave mamma to feed the 9a^\ 



I» A BUNCH OF FOBOET-KE-NCXra. 

[Tbs followiiig Sonnet, with the linn which ncceed it, wen irritten 
fcrthe "Forget-niB-Not" for 1880.] 



SONHITr 
roB TEX IJTH or rsBBUAET. 

No popular respect will I omit 
To do thee honour on this happy day, 
When evety loyal lover tasks his wit 
His simple truth in studious rhymes to pay, 
And to his mistress dear his hopes convey. 
Rather thou knowest 1 would still outrun 
All calendan with Love's, — whose date alway 
Thy bright oyes govern better than the Sun,— 
For with thy favour was my life begaa ; 
And still I reckon on from smites to smiles, 
And not by summers, for I thrive on none 
But those thy cheerful countenance compiles : 
Oh I if it be to choose and call thee mine. 
Love, thou art every day my Yalentine. 



A BUNCH OF FORGET-ME-NOTa 

FoROEl me not ! It is the cty of clay. 
From infancy to age, from ripe to rotten ; 

For who, " to dumb forgetfuluess a prey," 
Would he foi^ttent 

Hark the poor infant, in the age of pap, 
A little Laplander on nurse's lap, 
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Some Btrange, neglectful, goaaiping old Trot, 
Ueanwbile on dull OblivioD'a lap she lieth, 
In ber Bhrill Baby-loniBh language oietfa — 
What I 
" Forgot me not I " 

The schoolboy writes unto the self-flame tune, 

The yearly letter, guiltless of a blot, 
" We break up on the twenty-third of June ; " 

And then, with compa from Dr. Polyglot, 
"P.S. Forget me not 1" 

When laat my elder brother wuled for Quito^ 
My chalky foot had in a hobble got — 

Why did he plant his timber toe ou my toe^ 
To Btamp on memory's moet tender spot 
" Forget me not 1 " 

The dying nabob, on whose shrivelled skin 
The Indian " muUiga " has left its " tawny," 
Leaving life's pilgrimage so rough and thorny, 

Bindeth his kin 
Two tons of sculptured marblo to allot — 
A small " Forgot mo not I " 

The hardy sailor parting from bis wives, 
Sharing among them all that he has goli 

Keeps a fond eye upon their aftor-lives, 
And says to seventeeo— " If I am shot. 
Forget me not" 

Why, all tiie mob of authors that now trouble 
The world with cold-pressed volumes and with ho^ 
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Tbey all are seeking rapnt&tion's bubble^ 

Hopeleaalj hoping, like Sir Waltw Soott, 
To tie in bme's own hunrlhai^ohi^rf ft danble 
Foiget-me-isot 1 

A past paat toue, 
In foct, is sought for by all munan kind, 

And hence 
Our oommon Irish vish — to leave ooTBelTea be 



Forget me not I — It is the oommon ohorus 
Swetl'd by all those behind and before us ; 
Each fifth of each November 
Calls out " Bemember 1 " 
And even a poor man of straw will try 

To live by dint of powder aod of ploL 
In short, it is the C17 of ereiy Guy — 
" Forget loe not 1 " 



^he following lines were written in tha ■Ibum of Hub 8. 
jactim the dster of Horace Smith, one of the anthore of " 
Addrewee,' a wutn fiiend of my fither'i, of long itanding. Thej 
were, I think, wiitten in this year while my father was at Brighton on 
a Tiait to tLe Smitlu.] 



WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 

A PBBITT task, UisB S , to ask 

A BenedicUne pen, 
fHiat oaimot quite at Ereedom writa 

Like those of other men. 



warrcEH nr a young ladt-s album. 

No lover's plaint my Muse mnat point 

To fill this page's aptm. 
But be correct and recollect 

Tm Dot a single man 



Fray only think for pen and ink 

How hard to get along 
Hut may not turn on words that bora 

Or Love, the life of song ! 
ITine Muses, if I chooses, I 

May woo all in a clan, 
But one Miss S 1 daren't a ddr c w - 

Fm Dot a single mao. 



Scnbhlera unwed, with HtUe head 

May eke it out with heart, 
And in their lays it on«n plays 

A rare fiist-fiddle part 
They make a kisa to rhyme with blia^ 

But if / so began, 
I hare my fears about my earth— 

Fm not a single man. 



Upon yonr cheek I may not speal^ 

Nor on your lip be warm, 
I must be wise about your eyes. 

And formal with your form, 
Of all that sort of thing, in short, 

On T. H. Bayly's plan, 
I nuist not twine a single line — 

I'm not a single man. 
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A watcliman*8 port compels my heart 

To keep you off its ftcorf, 
And I might dare as soon to swear 

At you as at your feet 
I can*t expire in passion's fire 

As other poets can — 
My life (she's by) won't let me die-^ 

Fm not a single man. 

Shut out firom love, denied a dove. 

Forbidden bow and dart, 
Without a groan to call my own, 

With neither hand nor heart, 
To Hymen vow'd, and not allow'd 

To flirt e'en with your fan, 
Here end, as just a friend, I must-~ 

Fm not a single man. 



[In the September of this year I find in the ** Athenseum " the first 
of the whimsical announcements of the ''Comic," which, from this 
time imtil it ceased to appear, my father annually made in the columns 
of that paper. The success of the first volume had led to the 
pubUcation of many imitations — to one of which the first paragn^h 
doubtless refers.] 



ANNOUNCEMENT OF ANNUAL FOR 1831. 



A BUHOUB having been privately circulated in the whisper- 
ing gallery of St. Paul's, that a publishing firm of that 
neighbourhood intended to bring forward a New Comic 
Annual, the Proprietor of the Old Ditto Ditto feels anxious 
that the new toork should not be mistaken for a new volume 
of the original perennial 
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Hie Comio Anniiftl was composed (to quote Lord Durham) 
bj "somo man of the name of Wood, or Good, or Hood," 

Mid W88 pubh^ed by Mesera. & of the Cathedral 

Churchyard. Its successor. Illustrated also by Hood and 
Wood, and it is hoped equally Good, will ibbub from another 
house — ^the repoutoiy of C. Tilt, Fleet-street, at the avenue 
of St. Bride. There is, of course, a difficulty, as with comets, 
in learning the exact re-appearasce of an eccentric Tisitor ; 
but it is presomed that the claims of equity will be respected, 
if the book binds itself to appear as soon as it is bound. 
The same publisher is entrusted with the Second Edition of 
the First Volume, the liberal patronage of the public having 
long since placed the author in the best of literaiy positions 
^-that of having a eayj-right and not a copy l^ 



1831. 



[Tn "Ccnila'' wu thii tmt d«dieat«d to theDoksof DsTMubu*^ 
117 lather'* tstj kind tntai «ad IjenefBCtor. 

ndi yau'i contenta vers *Iki tmuTelTed to tlie first Tolnmg of 
" Hood'i Own,' with th« eiMptton of o&» tonuet, which will ba foond, 
vltlk IhB FrefsGc, in the foUowing pigM. 

Ths " Comio OSttiJtg," which ia spoken at, »w edited bj • UIm 
Shetidao, who, howsrer, wu no connectioQ of Bichud Briniley, m a 
Teij dIm note from the Honourable Mn. Norton explained.* 1 beljere 
Him 8. «u not reallf the author of the objectionable annonneement 
— and that tlie pnblialien or pioprieton weie the tight ones to bear 
the blame. 

If the complaints, which my father makes of the nnmeioTU imitatjona 
of his Annual, appear to la; too much streas on trifles, I can onljaamre 
my naders that I have over and over again been shown some of the 
tnock Comics as the piodnctiona of my father's pen. The confuaioD 
tiiiu created has not lessened m; difBcnltiea as an Editor— far if it hai 

• "Kt DmisBu, 

"I hare just finiahed mding the preboe to tout 'ComiD Annual' 
for this year. Pinding in it an allniion to mj grand&thsr'B ptaj — '^le 
Sdiool for Scandal ' — in a sort of jocalar reproof to a Hiw Bberidan, I take 
tin liberty of writing these few llnet to aoore joa that Ifae giatDitons im- 
pextinenoe eontalned in the pre&os to her book the ■ Oomio Offetinft' «u 
not written by any One rcbtCcd Iv or e<mMCltd leitX the late Bichard 
BliMley Bberidan ; nor are we tbs least aware wbo tbe editress of that 
bo«k of beaTy jests may be. 

"I trust yon will acqiiit me of the charge of fbrwardoen in tlma in- 
trading M yonr patience — bat we were all much Texed that yon Bbonld 
anppoM u at onoe so ttapid asd so nngntefol fbr the merry fireddes 
piooarad Ui( winter, by your fint imnpng uttle Tolmne. 
" With mneh respect bdiere me 
" Toms, &«, 
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been difficult to diaconr all that my father did write, it hai been no 
lasl vo to malu lore of aToidisg Bome things that he did not wnt&] 

TEE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 183L 

DEDICATION. 

To HIS GRACE THE DUEIE OF DE70NSHIBE, 

Hie graat Comptroller oT all Pablic Performera, 

Xindlj oonnteiiaiiciiig playi upon wotdi, as well IB Flayi npoD Boudi ; 

Tbe nohU Patron of ths Italian, aa well u of the pnaent 

TlTurli.h Opera ; 

This Tolmne of the Comic Annnal, 

mth the Lord Chamberlain's special licence, is respectfnllj 

and gratefollf dsdicatad, 

Bjr Ilia Qnce'i moet obliged and deroted Serraol^ 

Tfloiua Hood. 



PEKFACE. 



A run Sf^iDg— a fine oountij — a fine iUnooB and tlie 
getting OTor it nn sctioa of fine and recoreiy, altogetber 
nmning me very fine indeed, have retarded the aj^iearaooe 
of this Annual beyond the usual period. It will, howerer, 
enhauoe the beet, and repay the worst of these dicumBtanoea, 
if a pablic, proTerbially kind, should pronounce it "Better 
late than nerer." 

I shall not, I hope, lose my seat in the Hoiue of 
ITncommons by this delay in standing a second time for 
the Coun^ of Comlo, the figure— no figure of fbn — ^that 
preceded me having been chaired in November only, as 
vbat Sir Walter SooU calls " The County Guy." 

Now, I do not intend, like some votaries of freedom, to 
out mod oa the muddy, or dirt' on the dirty ; but, while I 
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am on the hustinga, I will ask the Committee of thfit Uncan- 
did Candidate, "The new Comic," whether it was quite 
honest to canvasB against me under mj own ooloun, and to 
pan off the enemy's poll-book as mine I The Code of 
Honour should be a kind of Coade's Cement between man 
and man j but to speak technically, some seem bound by it 

and some unbound. Mr. gare me his word, and shook 

hands thereon, that the deluuve title should be altered; 
and yet tliat bad title to a good name, "The New Comic" ia 
■till retained ; surely he feela both the brand and the blush 
in what Byron calls " that red right lumd." 

Were there no other and fitter labels eitant than such 
dose parodies of minet For eiample— The Laughing 
Hyeena or the Merry Unwise ; or The Mtun-Ghance ) The 
Old Brown Bear in Piccadilly is bearisli perhaps — but he ia 
original The coupling in advertisement "The New Comic" 
with a volume really mine, is a trick that smacks of the 
neighbourhood. There is as little difference as distance 

between the plying of and the plying of the Fulhams 

and Brentfords close at band. 

The £ditor of the "Edinbui^h Literary Journal," was 
actually induced to swallow what Izaak Walton would call 
the Cad-bait ; and after a jolt in the "New" concern, was 
indnced to criticise it as a ride in the old. 

Fain would I drop here the steel pen for a softer quill, 
to speak of an Editress who, distinguishing fair from unfair, 
has acted the perfect brunette towards me, and has brought 
a heavy charge against me "for work done." In the 
announcement of " The Comic Offering," a litUe book chiefly 
remarkable for a coat of Damson cheese, seeming equally 
fit, like Sheridan's poor Peruvians, for " covering and 
devouring," it is insinuated that I am an author un£t for 
female perusal : I, who have never that respect infringed 
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wbki), vith VQ, dwells "like fringe upon a petticoat." Miss 
Sheridan and modest; oompel me to declare, that many 
hkdiea have deigned to request for their albums some little 
proof of "the Tersatility" or prosatility of my pen; yet 
what says the announcement, or rather denouncement) — 
"But shall we permit a Clown or Pantaloon to enter the 
Drawing-Boom or Boudoir — no not even under a Hood 1 " 

Putting Pantomimic people on a par, — was Clown Gri- 
maldi so reiy unfit for the drawiug-room of Mrs. Serle,— 
Pantaloon Barnes for the Boudoir of Kiss Bamet} In it 
vulgar to go to Margate by the Harloquin, but genteel by the 
Columbine— to read "The Comic," instead of the " Offering 
to be Comic ? " To put the Screw of Comparison into my 
Cork Model, have I made any drawing less worthy of the 
drawing-room, than " Going it in High Style ;" any verse 
more perverse to gentility than, — 

" Old Bet djing ' Hac-cB-rel I ' h&ppened to mMC t" 

Gad a mercy 1 Did Miss Sheridan never read or see a 
Comedy called the School for Scandal 1 If she hod heard of 
my indelicacy or vulgarity, it must have been from Sir 
Benjamin Backbite. Mrs. Candour compels me to confess 
that I am not guilty of either. Joseph Surface would give me 
credit fur morality ; and even those Crabtrces, the reviewer^ 
have awarded me the praise of propriety, — confessing that 
though I am merry, my spirits arc rectified. Like Sir Peter 
Teazle, I would willingly resign my character to their 
diacuBsion ; but little Moses has a poit obit on my reputa- 
tion, and forbids my silence. I confess, besides, that oa 
being bo attacked by a perfect etnmger, I did at first think 
It rather hard of her ; but having now seen her book, I 
think it rather Boft of her, and shall say no more. 

To pass from this mood to the potential, let me record my 
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thanks to Mr. G. W. Bonner^ for doing all that«Wood oould^ 
or ahould, for my designs ; he has acted, in fieust, a pmctioal 
paradox, bj being most firiendly in catting me, and has 
thereby rendered me his debtor, both in impression and 
expression. 

To divide myself amongst those to whom I owe questions, 
suggestions, and good wishes, I should be like a hashed hare 
with many firiends. The major part of my book, however, 
is miner than mine last year ; and as such, I commend it to 
its course, sincerely hoping that what is my Work may 
be the amusement and relaxation of others, in Town, in 
Country, and in the Suburbs. 



SONNET. 

■ ♦ 

''SweetototbeBweet^fkreweU."— JTamML ' 

Tnns was I liked a cheesecake well enough — 

All himian children have a sweetish taste ; 
I used to revel in a pie, or puff. 

Or tart — ^we all were Tartars in our youth ; 
To meet with jam or jelly was good luck, 

All candies most complacently I crumped, 
A stick of liquorice was good to suck, 

And sugar was as often liked as liunped I 
On treacle's " linkM sweetness long drawn out,** 

Or honey I could feast like any fly ; 
I thrilled when lollipops were hawked about ; 

How pleased to compass hard-bake or bull's-eye ; 
How charmed if Fortune in my power cast 

Elecampane — but that campaign is past 



THB PAINTER PUZZLED. Sor 

^Mnextpoam ma imt(«ufoc"TheFatget-Ue-B'ot"fi)T thisysw, 
to McaapMir • [dcture bj J. Kni^rht. ] 



THE PAINTER PDZZLEIX 

"J>n!w,aixt"—OUPtat. 

Will, aomethiiig most be done for May, 

The time is drawing nigh, 
To figure in the catalogae 

And woo the public eje. 

Something I must invent and point ; 

But, oh I my wit is not 
Uke one of thoee kind snbetAQtJTei 

That answer Who and WhatI 

Oh, for eome bappy hit < to throw 

The gazer in a trance : 
But poti lit — there I am poBod, 

Aa people Bay in France. 

Id vain I ut and strive to think, 

I find my head, alack I 
Painfully empty, etiU, just like 

A bottle " on the rack." 



In Tun I task my barren bnun 
Some new idea to catch. 

And tease my hair — ideas are ehj 
Of "coming to the Sdratoh." 



THE PUHTEB PUZZLED. 

In vain I stare upon the ur, 

No mental vifiiona dawn ; 
A blank my canvaa etill renutin^ 

And worse — a blanlc undrawn : 

An " BGliing Totd " that man my rest 

With one eternal Iiint, 
For, like the little goblin page. 

It still keeps erjvag " Tint 1 " 

But what to tint ! sj, there's the mb. 
That plagues me all the while, 

As, Selkirk-like, I Bit without 
A subject for mj ile, 

" Inrontion'e seTenth heaven " the bard 

Has written — ^but my ease 
Perauftdes me that the creature dwells 

In quite another place. 

SniSng the lamp, the andents thought 

Demosthenes mtut toil ; 
But works of art are works indeed. 

And always " smell of oil." 

Yet painting pictures, some folks think. 

Is merely play and fun ; 
That what is on an easel set 

KuBt easily be dona 

But, zouuds 1 if they could sit in this 

Uneasy easy-chair. 
They'd tery soon be glad enough 

To cut the Catnel's hair. 



IDDEESS TO Ma WEENCH. 

Oh t who can teH the pang it is 

To (dt as I this day — 
With all my canvas aptead, and yet 

Without an incJi of way. 

nn, mad at last to find I am 
Amongst such empty skulleni, 

I feel that I oonld strike myself 
But no— m " strike my cdours." 



\n» (ncceeding Addresa to Ur. Wrench, like tlis ona to Gibbon 
Wtkcfield, eziits in my poMeadon u k newEpaper catting. It migh t 
ksTa bean extracted from some other aoniee by the Editor — but I hare 
bean wiabLB to tnce it] 



TO MB. WHENCE AT THE ENGLISH OPERA 
HOUSE." 

Oh vety pleasant Mr. Wrench, — 
The first, upon the pit's first bench, 

I've scrambled to my place, 
To htul thee on tJiese summer boards 
With joy, even critic-craft affords, 

And watdii thy welcome &oe I 

&e thou art come, how I rejoioe 
To hear thy free and eas^ voice. 

Lounging about the slips ; 
And then thy figure comes and owns 
The voice as careless as the tones 

That saunter from thy lips. 

• TlieAdalphi. 



ADDBES8 TO UB. VBDrOO. 

Oh oome and cut a qniet (^nnoe, 
To glad a namelen friend, aakanos 
The lamp^ aaoending gian ; 
Better it is than bended knees, 
Heart-Bqaeezing, and profound oong^i— 
That old fw^iliar ur. 

Eren in the street; in that apt &oe^ 
Full of gay gravity, I trace 

The soul of native whim ; 
A constant, never-fuling store 
Of quiet mirth, that ne'er luna o'er. 

But ay is near the brim. 

Quoth I, " There goes a happy vigh^ 
Inimical to spleen and spite, 

And careless of all care ; 
Who oils the ruffled vaves of strife, 
And makes the work-day suit of lifs 

Of very easy wear. 

Lord I if he had some people's ills 
To cope — their hungry bonds and hiiSa, 

How faintly they would tease ; 
Things that have cost both tears and aghs- 
Their foes, as motelings in hia eyes — 

Their duns, his summer fleas I 

The stage, I goees, is not thy schod — > 
Thou dost not antic like the fool 

That wept behind hia mask ; 
Thy playing is thy play — a qiort— 
A revel, as perfonn'd at Court, 

And not a trade — a task I 



Qsj J^teman, art thou hired for him t 
Ho— 'tis thy humour and thy whim 

To be that tsaay guest ; 
Whereas whoeyer pUyB for pel^ 
(Like Bennett) only gives Atm-sel^ 

Or ker—ms Mrs. West I 

Nay, thou — to look beyond the stagey 
Thy life is but another page 

Continued of the play ; 
The same companionable ^nite — 
Thy whim and pleasantly by night 

Are with thee in the day 1 



[This ;«ttr*B annoimcemeat of "The Comic" ftppearcd L 
" 'a Hovembor.] 



ADDRESS. 

The publie in general, and the Livery of London in par- 
ticular, are respectfully informed that, in apite of Sir Peter 
I^urie, the " Comic Annual, " like the Lord Mayor, intends 
to come forward for "one cheer more." 

It will appear in the same month with the new Chief 
Magistrate ; — and the usual quantity of proee and verse, 
with a new service of plates, are in active preparation for 
the ocGssioa 

Having twice served its office before, there is little ne- 
cessity for any declaration of its unpolitical principles ; — ^bnt 
its studious tum being to be " open to all parties," it pledges 
itself to attend impartjally (fbr 12i.) to any requisition that 
may be addressed to Mr. Tilt, Heet Street, modestly sn^ 



geoting, that, in oompliance with the decided ipirit of the 
Times, the purcluaer efaould inquire for the " Coxio 
Amkdai." — the whole "Goiaa Ai(iinAi<" — tnd nothing but 
the " CoMio AsHUAik'* 



1833. 



(Tu "Conuo" for thii year wu inscritwd to King 'WHliaiii ths 
Fourth, a Dedication probably iugge«ted lij the Doka of Devon- 

From thi* Tolnme are rspiintad two Odea — ooe to the Seonitaiy oi 
the Zoological Bocte^, the other to Jooeph Hnme.] 

THE COMIC ANNUAL FOB 1833. 

DEDICATION. 



A. Monarch bo trnlj anzioo* to promote tbe happineaa of hi* Snbject^ 

Thig Tolnme, 

Intended to add to their cheerfolneaB, is dedicated. 

With gTBdona penniuian, hj the head, hand, and heart of 

Hia H^esty"* moat gratefol and faithful Serrant, 

Thoiub Hood. 



FBEFACEL 

It IB irith mnoere gratificatioa that I proclum, for the 
third time, the banns betveeu this Annual and the pnblio ; 
for when a work baa thus been regularly " asked out," there 
■eems a likelihood that the reader intends to cleave unto it 
for the fiiture. I am dul; Beosible of the distinction. The 
Uta Dr. Ongfyry, in his Legacy, has said, that a female - 



tU FBEFACE TO COMIC JlSSJJAL FOB ISSL 

OQglit to be ready to bestow her affectioa on &□ admirer oat 
of mere gratitude for his preference ; and oq the Bome 
principle the Conuo feels, and bega to acknowledge qnite a 
paauon for the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in generaL 

It vould be a vanity — for petsouii may be as Tain of their 
modes^ as of any other qualitj— to aSect much diffidence or 
timidity on a third appearance. As reoommended by the 
Board of Health, I discard anxiety and keep up my spirits^ 
trusting aanguinely to the favourableness of tbe present 
season for the present Tolume. Between the B«form Bill 
and the Cholera, the public has been n drugged by the 
House of Commons and Doctors' Common^ that figures of 
speech, neither political nor medical, must come aa figures in 
high relief Accordingly, by the advice of Sir Heniy Halford 
and my Publisher, I have added five hundred copies to my 
impression ; and if these should hereafter be left on the shel^ 
I shall be consoled for the private loss by the public gain — 
supposing, of course, that the one-hundred and ninety-nins 
Lords will have taken the warning of " BiU-Stickera Beware ! " 
and that the Indian pest shall be obliterated by that Indian 
rubber, Mahomed of Brighton. 

I am happy to say, that this year I have no oooesiou 
to complain of my contemporaries. The Folstaff that 
attempted to Burke me lost year, ia himself a subject for 
the Coroner ; and the Offering seems remorseiiilly to have 
swallowed its own laudanum. The Humourist, it is tru^ is 
out of humour, but not with me ; so that there are hopes for 
the future that between the Comics there will be no serious 

To prevent any other misapprehenaons, it may ba as well 
to state, that the article called " Domestic Didactics " is by 
no means intended as a quiz on the Attempts at Bhyme by 
ID old Bervant of Dr. Southey, bat only aa a wbc^esome 



ODE TO N. A. VIOOBS, ESQ. U6 

waming, Kfter the manner of Dean Swift, to footmen in 
general, against their courtship of the Nine when they may be 
wanted by ten, and of the absurdity of their setting out for 
Famassus when they are required to attend at Ahnack'e or 
the Italian Opera. In the same manner the author of " An 
Assent to the Summut of Uount ISank," might be auppoeed 
to have been a servant of E. B. Wilbraham, Esq., whereas, 
not to mention the internal evidence of the blue and silver 
Uyeiy, the reader of that gentleman's account in the Keep- 
sake will remember that no fbllowers are mentioned except 
theguidea 

Having thus explained, I reBpectftiUy make my bow, and 
tender my Chiistmas present for the present Qmstmas. 



ODE TO N. A. ViaOES, ESQ. 

■ OABSENB Ann lasiwaix or thx 



" QiTS joa good den." — BHiKnPKiUL 

So Mr. v., — no Vigors — I beg pardon — 

You're published yonr Zoological Garden 1 
A book of which Tve heard a deal of talk, 
*Tn1 your Menagerie — indeed, 'tia too bad o' m 
Bat I have never seen your Beast Academy I 

Or set my feet 

In Brute^n Street, 
Or ever wandered in your " Bird-cage Walk." 

Yet, I believe that you were truly biwu 
To be a kind of brutal overseer. 



ODE TO N. A TIQOBS, ESJ. 

And, like the royal qiurteringB, Kppew 
Betweea & lion aud a nnioom : 
There is & aort of reason about riiyme 
That I have pondered many, many a time ; 

Where words, like birds of feather, 

Ijkely to come together, 
Are quite prophetioaUy made to olume ; 
So your own office is forestalled, Vigon I 
Tour proper Surname having but one singto 

Appropriate jingle, 
Tigers I 



Where U your gardening volume I like old Mawe^s 1 
Containing rules for culUTating brutes. 

Like fruits. 

Through April, May, or June, 
As thus — ^now rake your Lions' manes, and prune 

Tout Tigers' claws ; 
About the middle of the month, if fiiir. 
Give your Chameleons air ; 

Choose shady walls'for Owls, 

Water your Fowls, 
And plant your Leopards in the sunniest spots ; 
Earth up your BeaTers ; train your Bears to olimb ; 
Thin out your Elephants about this time ; 
And set same early Kangaroos in pot& 

In some warm sheltered place. 

Prepare a hot-bed for the Boa laoe, 
Leaving them room to swell; 
TAik oat your Porcupines ; and blanch your Ennine ; 
Stick up Opossums ; trim your Uonkc^ well j 

And "destroy all vermin." 



ODE TO N. A. TIGOBS, ESQ. 

Oh, tell me, Mr. Vigors I for the fleas 
Of curio^tj b^^ to tease — 
If they bite rudely I must crave your panliju, 
Bat if & DUD may aak, 
What is the task 
Yon have to da in this exotic garden } 
If from your title one may guess your ends, 
Ton are a sort of Secretary Bird 
To write home word 

From ignorant brute beasts to absent friends. 
Does ever the poor little Coati Mnndi 

Beg you to write to ma' 

To ask papa 
To seud him a new suit to wear on Sunday f 
Does UiB. L request you'll be so good 
— Acting a sort of Urban to Sylvanufr— 
As write to her "two children in the wood," 
Addressed — post-paid — to Leo Africanus 1 
Does ever the great Sea-Bear Londinemu 

Make you amanuensis 
To send out news to some old Arctic stager— 
" Pray write that Brother Bruin, on the whol^ 

Has got a head on this day's pole, 
And say my Urea has been made a Uajor 1 " 
Do you not write dejected letters — vety — 
Describing England for poor " Happy Jerry," 
Unlike those emigrants who take in flatef, 
Throwing out New South WaUt for catching tpratt 
Of course your penmaBship you ne'er refuse 
For " begging letters" from poor Eangaroos ; 
Of course you manage bills and their acquittance 
And sometimes pen for Pelican a double 
Letter to Mrs. P., and brood in trouble. 
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Enolosiog a bduD dab, aa a remittanoe ; 
Or aend from Mra. R to her old oadgsr, 
Her full-length, done bj Harre;, that rare diMi^tsman 

And akilful cnftsmaii, 
A game one too, for he can draw a Badger. 

Does Doctor Bennett nerer oome and trouble 700 

To break the death of Wolf to Ura. W. t 

To aay po<v Bufiklo his last has puffed, 

And died quite auddeoly, without a will, 

Soothing the widow witha tender quill, 

And gentl; hinting — " would she like him stoffiBd }" 

Does no old aentimental Monkey weary 

Tour hand at times to rent his scribbling itch t 

And then your pen must answer to the queiy 

Of Dame Giraffe, who has been told her deary 

Died on the gwt — and wishes to know whitA t 

New candidates meanwhile your help are waiting — 

To fill up cards of thanks, with due refinement, 

For Missis 'Possum, after her confinement ; 

To pen a note of pretty Poll's dictating — 

Or write how Charles the Tenth's departed reign 

Disquiets the crowned Crone, 

And all the royal Tigers ; 

To send a bulletin to brother Asses 

Of Zebra's health, what sort of night he passes ;— 

Is this your duty, Secretary Vigors 1 

Or are your brutes but Oarden-bnitea indeed, 

Of the old shrubby breed, 
Dragons of holly — Peacocks cut in yew 1 

Bat no — Tva seen your book. 



ODE TO JOSEPH HUME; ESQ., H.P. 

And all the creatures look 

Ijke real craatureB, natural and true I 

Beady to prowl, to growl, to prey, to fight, 

Thaoka be to Harvey who their portraits drew, 

And to the onttere pnuse is justly doe. 

To Branston always, and to always Wright 

Qo on then, publishing your monthly parts, 

And let the wealthy crowd. 

The noble and the proud. 
Learn of brute beasts to patrooiae the Arts. 
So may yoiir Household flourish in the Parl^ 
And no long Boa go to his long home. 
No Antelope pvB up the vital spark. 
But all with this your soientifio tome. 
Go on as swimmingly as old Noah'a Ark I 



ODE TO JOSEPH HUME, ISQ., H.R 

"I Uiped in number^ for the aiimb«ni cwne." 

0^ Mr. Hume, thy name 
Is travelling post upon the road to fame. 
With ibur fast horses and two sharp postihons ; 
Thy reputation 
Has friends by numeration, 
TTnita, Tens, Hundreds, Thoiisanda, Millions. 
Whenever public men together dine, 
Thc7 drink to thee 
With three times three — 
That's nina 
And oft a votary proposes then 
To add unto the cheering one cheer m o r o 



ODE TO JOSEPH HOHE, ESQ., ILP. 

Nine and One are Ten ; 
Bomebodj, for ihj honour atill more keen, 
Inaiats on four timea four — 
Sixteen I 



In Parliament no star ahinea more or bigger, 
And yet thou dost not care to out a figure ; 
Equally art thou eloquent and able^ 
Whether in ahowing how to aerve the nation 
Or laying its petitions on the Table 
Of Multiplication. 
In motion thou art second unto none. 
Though fortune on tbj motions seemB to frown, 
For though jou set a number down 

You eeldom cany one. 
Great at speech thou art, though some folks ooog^ 
But thou art greatest at Apcaing dL 

But never blench, 
Although in stirring up oorruption's wtsms 
You make some factions 
Vulgar as certun fraction^ 
Almost reduced unto their lowest terms. 
Go on, reform, diminish, and retrench ; 

Go on, for ridicule not caring ; 
SiCt on fVom one to nine with all their nought^ 
And make state cyphers eat up their own orta. 
And only in thy saving be unsparing ; 
At soldiers' uniforms make awful rackets. 
Don't trim though, but untrim their jackets 
Allow the tin mines no tin tax. 
Cut off the Great Seal's wax I 



ODE TO JOSEPH HUME, ESQ., M.P. 

Dock all the doctyords, lower mastB and Baik, 
Search foot by foot the lufantiyg amounta, 
Look into all the Cavelrfa aocouata, 
And crop their horsea' tail& 
Look well to Woolirich and each Money-vote, 
Examine all the cannon^ chains well, 

And those who found th' Artilleiy compel 
To forge twelTe-pounders for & five-pound note. 
Watch Sandhurat too, its debts and its Cadeta — 
Those Militaiy peta. 
Take Army — ^do, take Leggy Tailon 
Down to the Fleet, for no one but a ninoum 
Oat of our nations narrow income 
Would famish such wide trousere to the Sailors. 
Next take, to wonder him, 
The Uaster of the Horse's horse firom under him ; 
Retrench from those who tend on Royal ills 

Wherewith to gild their pills. 
And tell the Stag-hound's Uaster he must keep 
The deer, Ac, cheap. 
Close as new brooms 
Scrub the Bed Chamber Grooms ; 
Abridge the Master of the Ceremoniea 

Of his TBij moneys ; 
In shOTt, at every salaiy have a pull, 
And when folks come for pay 
On quarter-day, 
Stop half and make them ^ve receipts in ML 

Oh, Ur. Hume, don't drink, 

Or eat, of sleep, a wink. 
Till you have argued over each reduction : 
Let it be food to you, repose and suction ; 



JABTIS A5D UB& OOFS. 

Thongh yoa ihonld make more moticot bj one half 
Than any telegraph, 
Item by item all these thing! enfoioe^ 
Be on your legs till lame, and taUc till hoarse j 
Have lozengea — ^mind, Dawson's — in your pocket, 
And awing your arms till aching in their socket ; 

Or if awake yon cannot kee^ 
Talk of retrenchment in yonr sleep ; 
Expose each Peachum, and show up each Looki^— 
Go down to the M.P.'» brfore you sup, 
And while they're utting blow them ap^ 
An Guy Fawkea oould not do with all his nona ; 
But now we live in difibrent HoTembera, 

And safely yon may walk into the Houses 
First split its ean and then diTide its members I 



[The following poem mt written for " The New 8 



JARVIS AND MRa COPE. 

A DZCIDZDLT BEUOVB BALUS. 



In Bunhill Row, some yoora ago^ 
There lired one Mrs. Cope ; 

A piouB woman she was oall'd. 
As Pius as a Pope. 

Not pious in iia proper sense, 
But cfaatt'ring like a bird 

Of sin and graoe— in such a case 
Hag-piety's the word. 



JjUtTia AKD HfiS. COPE. 

Cries she, " The EeTerend Mr. Trigg 

This day & t«xt will broach. 
And much I long to hear him pieaoh, 

So, Betty, call a ooaoh." 

A boigun though she wiah'd to make, 

Ere they begaa to jog — 
" Now, Coadunan, what d'ye take me for 1 " 

Says Coachman, " for a hog." 

Bat Jarvi^ when he set her down, 

A second hog did lack — 
Whereas ahe only offered him 

One ■hilli'tf and " a track." 

Said b^ "There lun't m> tradu in Qu^ife, 
Ton and yonr tracks be both — " 

And, affidavit-like^ he olench'd 
Her shilling with an oatb. 

Sud sbe, " m hftTO yon fined for thi^ 

And non it shall be don<^ 
m have you np at Worship Street, 

Ton wicked one, naiight one 1 " 

And aure enough at Worship Street 

Tliat Friday week they stood ; 
She said had lai^uage he had used. 

And thus she " tMde it good." 

"He Kud two shilling was his &re. 

And wouldn't take no leia — 
I said one ■hilling mts enougb,— 

And he said C—US I 



JAKTia AUD MBS. COPE. 

" And when I raised mj eyes at that, 

He svore again at them, 
I said he wbe a wicked man, 

And he said D— A — U." 

Now Jarr/B ton was oome to ipeak. 
So he stroked down his hair, 

" All what she sajs is fklse— oanse whjl 
rU swear I never awear ! 

"There's old Joe Hatch, the watarnuut. 

Can tell you what I un ; 
rm one of seven ohildren, all 

Brought up without a Dam ! 

" He'll say from two year eld and lea 

Since ever I were cost. 
If ever I eaii C— U— S, 

I wish I may be cust 1 

"At Sion Cottage I takes nj^ 

And r^uiug all the whil^ 
To go to New Jerusalem, 

A wery long two mile. 

" Well, when I axes for my &re, 

She rows me in the street, 
And nses words as is not fit 

For ooacbmen to repeat I 

" Says she, — I know where you will go, 
You Binner 1 I know well, — 

Tour worship, it's the P — I — T 
OfE and double L:" 



inSS VJiKSY'S 7ASSWBLL FL0WEB3. 225 

Now here hU worehip eti^p'd the case— 

Sfud he— Til fine you both I 
And of the two — why Ura. Cope's 

I think the biggest oath ) " 

[At the cloM of ths Jane of this year Ilka Fumy Eembla took i 
fitmwell of her kdmirers at Corent Oardeo, previmu to her deportnn 
for America. The fbllowiDg rents by my fitther appeared in the 
*' Athewenin " o( the 7th July. Beynoldi wrote an anawer to them 
•lUnrards, nnder the signature of "Cari-Pated Hngh." My father 
and he at thie time nemed very fond of this poetical crose-firing;* and 
this it is that leads me to nispect that the " Reply to a Pastoral Poet," 
hare given, which my father capped with "Aji Answer to Panper," 
was the prodoctiau of Beynolds.) 

MISS FANNY'S FAREWELL FLOWERS. 



SHAsmpUBi <alt bat the net). 
I OAJiH to town & happy man : 

I need not now dissemble 
Why I return so sad at heart — 

It's all through Fanny Eemble : 
Oh 1 when she threw her flowera airay. 

What ui^d the tragic slat on 
To weave in such a wreath as that, 

Ah me ! a bachelor's button. 

None fought so hard, none fought so well. 

As I to gain some token — 
When all the pit rose up in arms, 

And heads and hearts were broken ; 

' Then wai one long dael aboal tlte mpeetiTe merita of "ejM of 
■ek" and "eyei of Uoe." I hare not been able (o diaMTer anj «f the 



HISS FAxirrs fabewell FLowEsa 

" Huna 1 " Baid I, " FU haT* a flow'r 
Afl sure «a my name's Duttoo ; " — 

I made a enatoh — I got a oateh — 
By Jove 1 a baohelor'a button ! 

Tts loBt tnj watoh — my hat is amuhed — 

Jly clothes declare the racket j 
I went there in a full drees coat, 

And came home in a jacket. 
My nose is swell'd — my eye is black — 

My lip Tre got a cut on 1 
Odds buds ! — and what a bud to get — ■ 

The deuoe I a bachelor's button I 

My cheat's in pain ; I really fear 

I've somewhat hurt my bellows^ 
By pokes and punches in the ribs 

From those herh-strevmig Jellowt, 
I miss two teeth in vaj front row ; 

My com has had a/irf on ; 
And all this pain Fve had to gain 

This cursed bachelor's button. 

Had I hut won a rose — a bud — 

A pan^ — or a diusy — 
A periwinkle — anything — 

But this — it drives me cra^ ! 
My very sherry tastes like squiUe, 

I can't enjoy my mutton ; 
And when 1 sleep I dream of it — 

Still— still a bachelor's button I 

My place is booked per cosch to-night. 
But oh, my spirit trembles 



EEPLT TO A PASTORAL POET. 

To think how countiy friends mil ask 
Of EnowlesM and of Eembles. 

If they Bhonld breathe about the wreath, 
When I go back to Satton, 

I cihall not dare to ahow mj Bhare, 
That aU I— a bachelor's batton 1 

ISj lock is life was never good, 

But this mj fate will burden : 
I ne'er ahall like tay fiuming more,— 

I know I fihan't the Garden. 
The turnips all may have the fly, 

The wheat may have the amut on, 
I care not, — I've a blight at heart, — 

Ah me ! — a bachelor's button I 



REPLY TO A PACTOEAL POET 

TsUi us not of bygone days ! 

Tell us not of forward timea I 
What's the bture — what's the past^— 

Save to fashion rhymes ) 
Show us that the com doth thrive ! 

Show us there a no wintry weather ! 
Show us we may laugh and live — 

(Those who love — together.) 

Senses have we for sweet blossoms — 
Eyes, which could admire the aun^ 

Fsstnoni bladng in our bosoma — 
Hearts, that may be won 1 



AHSWXB TO PATIPEB. 

But Labour doth tat ever pren tu, 
And Famine grioB upon our board ; 

And none will help na, none will bleea tu, 
With ona gentle word t 

Kone, none I our birthright or our bte, 

Is hunger and inclement air — 
P^petual toil — the rich man's hate^ 

Want, BGom — the paupei's fare : 
We ^n would gaie upon the ekj, 

lie pentdve by the running tunings ; 
But if we stay to gam or sigh. 

We starve — ^though the cuckoo mngi I 

The moon casts oold on ua below ; 

The sun is not our own ; 
.The very winds which &agrance blow, 

But blanch us to the bone ; 
The rose for us ne'er ehows ita bloom, 

The violet its blue eye; 
From cradle murmuring to the tomfa^ 
We feel no beaut;, no perfume. 

But only toil — and die t Pa 



ANSWER TO PAUPER. 

Don't tell mt of buds and bloeaoms. 
Or with roee and vi'let wheedle — 

Nosegays grow for other boaonui. 
Churchwarden and Beadle. 



ABSWEK TO PAITPKE. 

What have 70a to do with streams 1 
What with sniuy akicB, or goriah 

Gudtoo Bouge, or pensive dreaics I 
Nature's not your parish 1 

What right have siioh as you to dun 

For sua or mooubeaniB, warm or hrigbt 1 
Before 7011 talk about the aun, 

Pay for wiodow-light ! 
Talk of pasuons— amorous fancies ; 

While your betters' flames miscany, 
Jtj/ou love your Dolls and Nancys, 

Don't we make you many 1 

Talk of wintiy chill and storm, 

Fragrant winds that blanch your bonea t 
Ton poor can always keep you warm ; — 

Ain't there breaking stones t 
Suppose you don't enjoy the spring, 

Hoses &ir and vi'lets meek, 
Tou can't look for eveijlhing 

On eighteen pence a week I 

With seasons what have you to do I 

If 00m doth thrive, or wheat is harmed ! 
What's weather to the cropless 1 You 

Don't &nn — but you are farmed I 
Why everlasting murmurs hurled, 

With hardship for the text t 
If such as you don't like this world. 

We'll pass you to the next 



SSO THE STAG&STbUCS HIUIO. 

[Id the"]Pa*){«t-Uc-Not"ft>rthuT«uftpp«u«da[ioaiiieaUed "Th« 

8tif{e-atruck U«ni " — written for t pictnra of tluit Quna by Kidd, 
which rcpresentoi a Uilar'i apprentice, of histriomo tandenciea, re- 
hMnmg the death of C>to on the ihopboMd^iuiwittiii^j nibmittiiig 
hi* peiformaDce to the ciitidim of hii muter, whO) ant in hand, 
eiMpg in behind him. 

The poem following this one was printed in the "AthenKmn" of 
this year. On the back of the orifpnal MS. I Ibnnd the " Fngtnent " 
which I have insertad alter it. 

The remainder of this year is taken np Yij Beriawa written lor th* 
" Atbeueum."] 



THE STAGE-STKTTCK HERO. 



It's veiy bard 1 oh, Dick, 1117 boy, 
It's reiy bard one can't enjoy 

A little private spouting ; 
But sure as Lear or Hamlet lives, 
Up cornea our master, bounce ! and givea 

The tragic muse a ronting I 

Ay, there he comes again I be quick ! 
And hide the book — a playbook, Diok, 

Ho must not set his eyes on I 
It's very hard, the churlish elf 
Will never let one stab one's self 

Or take a bowl of p'ison 

It's very hard, but when I want 
To die — aa Cato did — I can't, 

Or go non eompoi tiurUit — 
But up he oomee, all fire and flame ;— • 
Ko doubt he'd do the very same 

With Eemble for a 'prentice I 



THE STAOE-STRUCK HERO. 2 

Oh, Dick I Oh, Dick I it woa not so 
Some half a doEon yeara ago ! 

Melpomene was no sneaker. 
When, under Reverend Mister Foole^ 
Each little boy at Enfield School 

Became an Enfield's speaker 1 

No cruel master-tailor's oane 
Then thvarted the theatrio vein ; 

The tragic soil had tillage. 
O dear dramatic days gone hj I 
Tou, Dic^ were Richard then — and I 

Flaj'd Hamlet to the Tillage, 

Or, as Macbeth, the da^er dutch'd. 
Till all the servant-maids were toooh'd — 

Macbeth, I think, my pet is ; 
Lord, how we spouted Shakespeare's worioh— 
Dick, we had twenty little Buricee, 

And fifty Master Betties I 

Why, there was Julius Qesar Duim, 
And Norval, Sandy Philips — one 

Of Elocution's champions — 
QenteeUy taught by his mamma 
To say, not father, but papa, 

Kept sheep upon the Grampions I 

CoriolanuB Crumpe — and Fig 
In Brutus, with brown-paper wift 

And Hug^UB great in Cato ; 
Only be broke so often oiT, 
To have a fit of whooping-cough, 

While reasoning with Plato, 



TO A CHILD ZUBRACIITO H13 HOTHEB. 

And Zangr& too, — but I sh&ll weepy 
If loDger on thia theme I keep, 

And let remembraiue looeey Diok ; 
Kow forced to act — it's veiy bard — 
« Measure for Measure " with a jard— 

You Richard, with a goose, Dkk 1 

Zouuds t Dick, it's very odd our dads 
Should Bend us there when we were lada 

To learn to talk like Tullies ; 
And now, if one should just break oat, 
Perchance, into a litUe apont, 
. A stiolc about the akuU is. 

Whj should stage-leaming form a pail 
Of schooling for the tailor's art ! 

Alas 1 dramatic notes, Dick, 
So well record the sad mistake 
Of him who tried at once to make 

Both SoiMO aud CoaUt, Dick! 



TO A CHILD EMBEACING HIS MOTHER. 

LoTB thj mother, little one ! 
EisB and clasp her neck again, — 
Hereafter she may bare a son 
Will kiss and clasp her nock in vun. 
Love thy mother, little one I 

Oaze upon her living eyes, 

And mirror back her love for tbee, — 



Hereafter thou mayat shudder ugbs 
To meet them when they cannot se& 
Ciaze upon her living eyes I 

Press her lips the while they ^ow 
With love that they have often told,— 
Hereafter thou mayst press in woe, 
And kiss them till thiue own are cold. 
Press her lips the while they glow I 

Ob, revere her raven hur I 
Although it be not silver-grey ; 
Too early Death, led on by Care, 
May snatch save one dear lock away. 
Oh I revere her raven hair I 

Pray for her at eve and mom, 
That Heaven may long the stroke defer,— 
For thou mayst live the hour forlorn 
When thou wilt ask to die with her. 
Pray for her at eve and mom I 



FRAGMENT. 



I HAS a dream — the summer beam 

Play'd on the wings of merry houi»— 

(Madt Vmg long imiU» of mary houri) ; 

But Life 'gan throw a warp of woe, 

Across its tapestry of flowers, 

Fear's darker shade took form and made — 

Like shadows daiUing in light most sparkUng. 



-...V* LV..1111H csmaiiis IIHX d With ilis bc 

Y( t ni:i'k' ii>> ]']'<'nii<o ;is tin y ilcw. 



Young Hope indeed began to read 
The prophecies with cheerful look, 
But dark Despair look*d over there, 
And wept black blots upon her book. 
And scarce the form all bright and 
Of Joy was woven into birth 
When, like her shade, black Grief was L 
Prone at her feet along the eartL 



Then do not chide— the sunny side 
Of monuments for Joy is made. 
But Sorrow still must weep her fill 
On those that lie beneath the ahada 



SsABB of Ali Baba ! what a title for a book I At the fint 
announceoient we poBted up from Wanstead to Wellington- 
street, and were fortunate enough to procure a copy before 
the ehop-door of Thomas Griffiths was wedged up by a mob 
of poor gentlemen who long to be rich. We ore constitution- 
ally sanguine. A little more, and we should hare hurried 
off to Smithfield for asses to load with oar treasures, and to 
Aldersgate for a standard bushel to measure the sorereigns ; 
but a prudent Morgiana of a she-friend advised us before- 
hand to look well into the pages ; and sure enough, aa ia 
the robber's oil jars, we found a Uaster Catchpenny at the 
bottom of the whole. 

According to the author, there are "four hundred and 
fifty-three ways of making money in this metropolis on a 
large scale." Of all these ways he recommends you to pick 
one as follows : — 

"B»T« jtm uijUiiiig in your pockeU I Nothing. 8a mndi the better, 
Oet tlu pickuu of reaoluUon rudf. ihonlder unu, lad let-to like, not a 
Tnyui, bat & itnightfonnnl CStj broker." — p. 7> 

We reoollect b^^miing life in the some line, and it brought 
us almost to shouldering a literal pickaxe. Day after day 
we lingered at Batson's and haunted the Russia walk, with 
no tallow to dispose of but our own inch of candle — no 
bristles except those on onr chin — no hemp to purchase, 
but a little on our own desperate account. On such non- 
commisnoned mercantile ofGcers the oracle is oniel]^ 



2Sa OPEN SESAME; OB, THE WAT TO GET H0NX7. 

"SnmmcT, — if > marchant or ■ brokn, — tnm ^ to eight vilk oat 
ud bnce jaor conititatiiM fir Uia nst of tin daj ; — tight to aiiMi, tnak' 
bat M)d tb* ncvspapst; — niiia (a tn, limiiiii mtlumt any tufarwawan." 

—pp. 8, B. 

With such a concern, or a share eren, the oracle maj 
safely promise that one ehall be a SothschUd, with a &mi]j 
of Rothschildren; but how ie such a brisk business to be bad, 
if we except the profitless transfers of Mr, Flggios. 



The reader will judge from this sample of ways without 
means, of the merits of "Open Sesame." There is an 
Arabian story of an enchanter who offered gold and silver, 
which turned out to be nothing but worthless leaves, and 
the author of the "Way to get Money" seems to have 
followed bis unfeeling eiam^Ja We have been cruelly 
deceived ourselves, and thrown a dreadful fall on our organ 
of acquisitiveness ; and in pity to manlund, we feel bound 
to warn them against this intended way to the Cave of 
CroBsuB. HowcTer lauded as a magical gift in its preface, 
the woric ia anything but a talisman that will convert a poor 
little gudgeon in the pool of Poverty into a bouncing gold 
fish in the stream of Factolus. 



Wb happen to have, amongst our female acqu^ntance, an 
nnuBoal proportion of spinsters : half our she-friends, tvro- 
thirdB of oar sisters, three-fourths of our cousins, and all our 
aunts are single women. Why the poor things should be so 
neglected, has at times puzzled us — hut the author of " The 
Way to get Married " has opened our eyes ; and we have 
heen able to trace each separate mischaace to its source. Our 
gentle Jemima was none of the termagant who " thumps the 
pane when compelled to practise, boxes her younger brother, 
and hruisea the nuisery-maid." She was mild as milk, and a 
very angel in the ^es of Mr. John Robinson, till he saw her 
in chintz : — 

"A frnwn, > nigbtcBp, enri-ptptn, a morniiig; goira, k peeping petticoat, 
or a ilajUce Till put jour anin u he cntera upon tbinking : Iram 
tkaiiing he wilt piocsed to eompariioTi, from comporiag to Ktigh: uid 
More joa nn (xpUin ' Jftck BobinMn' ;oa ma; kick tte beun [" — p. 25. 

No one could talk of Bebecca as " a slattern till company 
is expected, and then she all at once becomes a very virago at 
her toUette." She was quaker-like even in her neatness j 
but then she looked silly at a Syllogism, — and was dumb- 
founded by Baralipton : — 



" THai ii eoarcmtioD tiwo I Wbj, it ii thst raeoltf whieL, id ita U«t 
■UUk CM) onlj renit froni * patient nlf-examiiution. Aa a guide to tbi* 
tMfc, ratd ■ Wktt^i LogTo.' " 

Susan was, and is, the best private singer we know. She 
never ** affects to play, but really screams a song,", as our 
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author doprocatea. She waa aa modest as melodious, and 
might have married a schoolmaster ; but she suffered herself 
to be at home to him erety Wednesday and Saturday, his 
half-holidays. 

"I vonld IiATa Ton limit 7D11T lorer giadntllj to mmg yon dm daf vt 
tketKtk." 

The case of Juliet was still harder. She gave up her doll 
for a dai^hter, and loved through two whole Olympiads, 
but with less luck than the author's httle Mend : — 

"I hsTB knon b rerj (ir««t litUa girl of t«n jtui of ag* neriTe tlia 
viuU of > lover -whow DVDc vm TreBt;; afl«r ft ooortdiip coT tight ;au% 
Uier vsre muried." 

The marriage of poor Juliet was broken off abruptly, — 
<nd certainly none of our readers could guess the cause of 
the catastrophe. She played at chess, it is true — but she 
did not make a move from white to black in hei beau's 



"Cudi ereiU dispntM ; ud u to cheu, I Iut* knoirn a jonas 
gentlamaa go home with ■ iwollea eje and a blMdisg now, aftor a long 



Neither did she imitate the author's Miss Hoyden, who 
"twitches Mr. Magey's pigtail, treads on her father's com 
and grinds it, and puts a pin in Miss ShufQebustle's chair." 
She never played " Love's young Dream " in a wrong 
key: — 

"Al it res[>ecli jonr mora Benalble iwun, Temember that Mmo key* 
hewitcb in a higheT degree than otheri ; alwaja hit the right one ; at all 
•renti ocTer let it be a bone of contentioo." 

She never reminded her sweetheart of the " At^ of your 
house and home, the follower of an Arab tent, a diay at 
the heels of gipsies, or the Semiramis of Billing^ate." — The 
cause of the rupture, — Odds pippins and codlings 1 — what a 
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cause ! — wbs a hard-hearted russeting. For a farthing apple, 
rather stony at the core, this Capulet lost her Montagiie 1 

" I remember, when on a Tisii in the country, the circnmstance of ft 
yoong gentleman who liked ererything toft. An egg ewerj morning boiled 
by the elder of one of the young ladies (who managed the honee) exactly 
two minutes and a half, won his heart, aye^ erery inch.*' 

(The jokes of the company on this occasion might be called 
egg-flips) ! 

" Well, ererything throre admirably for a month, when, ye Gode 1 
so apple^ompling, of which the froit was as hard as granite, made its 
appearance at the dinner-table 1 He became petrified to the core, and 
broke off the match instanter 1 '* 

Let our fair readers take these warnings if thej wish to 
walk prosperously in the " Way to get Married." Haying 
extracted the whole juice of the work, to advise any one to 
purchase the rind and the pulp would be paying too bad a 
compliment to the "Book of Economy" and the "Way to 
get Money," by the same author. 



REVIEW. 

ChBSKIAN AlTTHOLOGY ; BEING A HiSTOBY OF THE POETIOAL LlTERA- 

TTTBE OF Bohemia. "With Translated Specimens by John 
BowmNO. London : 1832. Hunter. 



Wb lie under personal obligations to Mr. Bowring — ^we beg 
his pardon — ^he is a Doctor, if not of laws, at least of lan- 
guages. We knew him — or rather he knew us — in infancy, 
when he had the kindness to translate our little wants from 
the Baby-Ionian into the mother tongue. In our school-days 
he volunteered to do our exercises in French, Latin, and 
Italian; and was our proxy, we remember, in learmsi^ 
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Greek and Hebrew. In maturer manhood, his kindness did 
not desert us. It was but the last Sabbath that he was so 
good as to acoompanj mb to Mr. Irving's chapel as an 
interpreter of the Unknown Tongues ; and on the Tuesday 
following, to the Zoological Gardens, where he obliged na and 
Mr. Vigors, by pointing out the affinities between the dialects 
of the Tiger and the Catalonian,— of the Lion and the 
Ljonese— of the Yampjre and the Bat-avian, <kc., &o. 

These are private obligations ; but Mr. Bowring has added 
to our national debt to him, by his publication of the 
** Cheskian Anthology." The poets of Britain must rejoice 
to find that they have such a band of Bohemian Brothers as 
sing in this little volume. It has been well remarked, that 
most things are either Bishoped or Burked by translation. 
A foreign idea is too often brought over, and clapped like 
other travellers into damp sheets, and gets up such a cripple, 
that its own parent, from its father-land, would not know it 
again. Poems done into English generally drink dreadfully 
like the home-made wines; they may be named after the 
Spanish or the Rhenish, but they smack of nothing but 
domestic currant and gooseberry. This is not the case with Mr. 
Bowring ; he imports, or smuggles over, the genuine spirit of 
his author, — Spanish or Polish — Russian or Magyar. No- 
body would dream of confounding his Bohemians with White- 
chapel Jews. Here is a dainty little romance of a Cheskian 
Juliet and a Turkish County Paris. 

Upon the TarkiBh boundaiy 

A watchman hath one child alone : 
<<0h Qod 1 oh Qod 1 what hliss 'twould be, 

If I could call that girl mine own 1*' 

I sent a letter to the maid, 

And sent a ring — '* The ring is thine^ 
So gire me, sweet, thy loTe,** I said, 

" And leaTe thy iather^s house for min«.*' 
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The letter reached the maid — she ran 

And placed it in her fistther^s hand : 
**Bead, oh, my &ther 1 if thon can, 

And make thy daughter nnderstand." 

Her &ther read it, — not a word 

He said, but ngh'd — and as he rose^ 
Oh Lord of Mercy ! righteooB Lord ! 

What heary, heavy sighB were those 1 

" My golden father 1 tell me why 

Such sighs, such sadness — ^nerer pain 
Heaved from the breast a heavier sigh — 

YThat did that wretched sheet contain f ** 

" Sweet daughter ! I have canse to groan, 
When misery on my heart is piled : 

A Turk demands thee for his own- 
He asks thy father for his child." 

*' My golden fsither 1 give me not — 

Ob, if thou love me, do not so I 
I will not leave thy watchman's cot, — 

Nay ! with the Turk I dare not go I 

" I'll tell thee what Til do— Fll make 

A coffin, where I will be laid, 
And there my seeming rest Fll take. 

And thou shalt say— the maid is dead 1 ** 

And so she did — the Moslem o'er 

The threshold sprung : *' Ill-fated maid 1 
Oh Qod of Mercy and of Power ! 

The maid is dead, — the maid is dead 1 ** 

The mourning Turk his kerchief drew. 
And wiped his wet and weeping eyes : 
And hast thou left me — left me too, 
My precious pearl ! — my gem-like prize f 



<i 



n 



He bought himself a mourning dress, 

A dress of rosy taffety ; 
" Why hast thou left me in distress. 

Of flowers the sweetest flower to me ? ** 

VOL. VI* \^ 
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lie Lid tliL- Jeath-hclls loinlly t...ll 
From every Turkish mosque ; and ye 

Might hear the heavy grare-soiig xx>ll 
From Turkey even to Moldawy. 

The Tark iped homeward : and the maid 

Her coffin left for pnrer air. 
" Now, God be with thee, Turk 1 " she said ; 

And truth was in the maiden's prayer. 

We would fain quote a few of the early lyrics, and some 
beautiful sonnets from EoUar ; but want of room forbids ; 
and besides, we can safely advise the lover of poetiy to 
extract the whole volume from Mr. Hunter's. 



REVIEW. 

The Narrative op a Journey and Visit to the Mxtrofolib of 
France, &c By George Clayton, Jun. Second Edition. 
London : Clayton. 

Wb have to express our deep regret that this clever little 
work should have arrived at a second edition without one 
word of courteous commendation from us. The writer, 
evidently a young man, brought up at Rugby we believe, is 
a little enthusiastic, — a trifle too metaphysical for our taste, 
— somewhat too deep in scholarship for ordinary readers) 
but he is of that fine poetical and philosophical temperament 
which sees '^ sermons in stones, and good [or iU\ in every- 
nhmg." 

Mr. Clayton's "Journal,'* or Waste Book, begins with some 
of those minute and graphic descriptions which are sure to 
awaken a personal interest in the reader. It appears that 
his father, brother, and himself having resolved to visit "the 
metropolis of France," the rest of the family decided on 
domesticating — during their absence — at Brighton, and the 
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whole party started together, and arrived at that " fashion- 
able and much frequented town, after an agreeable ride of 
seyen hours." Here they were unexpectedly joined by Mr. 
H , and due *' preparations having been made, they em- 
barked the next morning for the French port of Dieppe." 

"As the pier receded from our Tiew,*' says the amiable writer, ''we 
bade adieu to our friends by the waving of hats, and the oustomary 
motion of our hands, whilst in spirit, and by ejacolatory prayer, we 
commended them to the protecting,** &c 

Mr. Clayton, we suppose, being of opinion, with Long 
Tom Coffin, that those on sea are safer than those on land. 
'* The day," he observes, " was sunny and cloudless, the sea 
beautiful and calm ; " in spite of which his friend Mr. H 
did not alter a '' hue in the colour of his complexion ; " thus 
•* proving himself a good sailor." 

On arriving at Dieppe, Mr. Clayton observes : — 

" The females wear large linen caps of a conical and expansive magni- 
tade^ hanging down on each side of their face, extending laterally from the 
eheek bone, beyond the back of the head, and perpendicularly in height 
above the pericranium, a foot ; and downwards, in depth, as low as the 
iboalden.** 

These, no doubt, are of the family of the Cappers, of the 
Foreign Office, of whom we have often heard mention. 
Mr. Clayton is equally particular in his description of the 
diligences, and all relating thereto; but he is a trifle too 
verbose, and we have two pages on the subject, only to 
inform us that, in spite of the conductor, they don't go like 
lightning. " Respecting the boots of the postillions," he 
observes, ^ the nearest comparison that I can make, is to a 
japanned chimney-pot surmounted by a oow reversed, with, 
its top downicards,^^ This, it must be admitted, is a little 
figurative, and perhaps obscure ; we are puzzled to conceive 
what must be the shape of the bootjack. 
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Mr. Clayton's speculatiooB on French £Bunning are curious 
and instructlTe. One striking peculiarity, it appears, is 
placing the sheaves downwards. The reason assigned, that 
the ears of grain may not be moistened by rain, is, as shown 
by Mr. Clayton, absurd : 

'* Provided the rain did never descend violentlj or remain long in its 
oontinnanoe, the reason might carrj with it some validity and oonelndency ; 
but should the pluvial torrent precipitate stronglj," &c., *' I apprehend,** 
&c, ''the ears would contract an earthy taste, with coneomitancy of a 
disag;reeable effluvium. . . . The apples, too,** he observes, "are rather 
■mall in size, and of an acetous flavour ; '* 

which we take to be Clayton's translation of Crabbe^ 

Our traveller was fortunate in the time of his arrival at 
Rouen : — 

<*The night, now far advanced, was warm, and brilliantly bright with 
the radiancy of lunar and astral effulgence — a most lovely night — a deaUi* 
like stillness prevuled all around ; Morpheus presided over nature, sound 
asleep ; and the fair moon, taking her nocturnal promenade along the 
cloudless, azure, and stellar canopy of heaven, walked in all the soft 
resplendency of her highest and brightest glory — the very night, according 
to the fictions, tales, and romance of imctginatian^s fantastic record, as 
would have suited a melancholic pensiveness, a sentimental solitude, a 
chivalrous spirit bent on some Quixotic deed of brave adventure ; just the 
night for maid and swain to woo and whisper love ; a night, in fine, 
nngularly congenial to those meditative reflections, and that peculiar, 
inexplicable, romantic, and musing order of phantasy, or impression, or 
feeling which gives to 

' Airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.' ** 

Unfortunately nothing comes of this. Mr. Clayton does not 
inform us whether he did the amorous or the Quixotia We 
beg pardon, we should say Sir Geoi;ge Clayton, for he has 
flighted himself in this passage. 

We are not sorry to arrive at Paris, for things " strange 
exceedingly" were seen by Sir George during his "tarriance" 
there — Chouses that, " in some instances," he says, " run eight 
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stories in ascent," — ^up their own stairs, we suppose. Of the 
Bourse, he observes : — 

" The roof of this splendid edifice is constructed entirely of wrought iron 
and copper, and is so carionslj and scientifically contriyed, that aU danger 
is prevented which would be likely to arise from the dilating warmth of 
the summer's solstitial heat, ... On the whole, this grand Bourse 
fsx snrpasMS, in its cleanliness, constmction, sculptore, and paintings, the 
Bojal Exchange of London ; though it is but just, in making the com- 
panion, to take into due and fait consideration the advanced siate of 
general science, the mechanical skill, and architectural improvement which 
have distingoished the period succeeding thai when Sir Thomas Gresham 
laid the foundations and raised the superstructure of our Royal Metro- 
politan Exchange, the renowned site and rendezvous of those consulting 
merchants from whoso profitable deliberations and prosperous enterprises 
have emanated those commercial operations which have brought so much 
opulence^ and spread so extensibly the fame of this greatly renowned and 
glorions island of British industry, adventure, and wealth." 

This, we must observe, has often been said before, and in 
fewer words. It means, in plain English, that ^' the Exchange 
is against us.*' 

** The Louvre," says Sir George, " contains an exceedingly 
magnificent and inestimably valuable assemblage of antiques, 
produced by the Grecian^ Roman, and Athenian chisel " — 
Clayton's Judgment of Paris beats them all ! — *^ The floor is. 
composed of highly polished oak, the planks of which were 
BO ingeniously joined together, that to the eye they appeared 
in cm undulcUing or oblique direction** We rather wonder 
that ''our father^ who became quite a valetudinarian by 
excessive «ea-sickne8s," was not ^anc^-sick at the Louvre. 

We are next informed that at the Jardin des Plantes, 
'* the menagerie and aviary composo one entire side of the 
garden, and contain animals of all shapes and sizes,** Zounds ! 
how we should like to see an animal in the shape of a tea- 
pot, and the size of St. Paul's. Not the least curiosity, how- 
ever, must be the Museum, which, it appears, "is divided 
into floors, and these again are subdivided into rooma" 
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tlicre are *' bajsins cf traii>liiiont \v;it( 
mIvct li>h Jt.<i"'/f /"ti't/r/h/ u't'Ji fr< 
^oi/c /\«(.'i ; ^' \vliicli means, after all, we 
over head." 

The approach to our wooden-legged 
des Invalides, ''by an esplanade plf 
poplars extending one hundred feet,*' sti 
appropriate. 

We learn, too, that ** within the ' 
'' separated from the Palace du Carrousel 

''were acted some of the most appalling, tragic 
of the political and rerolntioiiarj drama of the ni 
rather think this ahonld be the eighteenth ; Sir G 
the Age.] The gardens, with their umbrageous 
yielding a perspeetiTe of orerpowering and bewik 
tate the most &shionable promenade of all Pari% i 
are thronged with the gay world, eorrttponding [q 
the Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens of the wei 
of London/** 

Sir Qeorge is a little " unco-nVK*«^«'- 
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makes meatioD, too, of the meagre auditory, forgetting that 
it was Lent. 

The Boulevards, Ur. Clayton describoB, as "vickcd, 
horrible, and demoralizing" — "a scene which would haTs 
proToked the pious indignation of a Nchemiah, zealous for 
the gloiy of Itie God, to an irateible etale of choUrio ex- 
acerbation," which means, we suppose, the "blue stage of 
anger. 

Mr. Glajrton, however, is well pleased with the French 
system of police, which prevents an infiux of mendieity ; but 
surely this is not Christian charity — is not mendicity to have 
any inamut He was equally so at Pere-la-Chaise, where, 
we suppose, he must have been introduced to Bishop 
DoUond, as he incidentally mentions that he there saw, by 
"the eye of futh, through the telescope of sacred truth." 
At the Chapel, however, he and his friends were not a little 
alarmed ; " an old woman came forward and bade us, by the 
horrible scowl of her aspect, and the significant intimation 
of her witch-like and withered hands, quickly to depart — ■ 
which we did" — evidently mistaking the o^d lady for "the 
<dd gentleman," 

¥mm "ffravetogAy" is Ur. Clayton's motto, and hence 
he and his friends return to the Palais Royal — then to the 
Bibliothdque ; but, like poor Rosa, in his uniwxeiBful attempt 
to reach Bepulte Bay, they " were ditappointed in the aeeomr- 
pUthment of their attempt" Mr. Clayton now viuts the 
skeleton of the great whale, and with less than his usual 
pbiloaophy asks, " What could man do, if conspired against 
l^ leviathans 1 " Why, go half a quarter of a mile inland. 
Whatever the Scotch song may say, they can't go 

" Wilf, walj up tha bank, ud walj, walj down the biM." 

It vas the intention of the party, after thi^ to havo 
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reached the '* Militaire TEcole ; ** but it grew late, and ihej 
took a secondhand dinner, ''about six o' dock, p.ii., in a 
restaurateur ! *' 

"I%« inhabitants of Paris,** says Mr. Clayton, "though 
very populous numerically, are not so great in number aa the 
population of London.** On their morals he is severe; he 
was subjected, he says, to such '* unjust chicanery," that he 
reconunends all, before they engage a bed, to strike a price, 
and bargain for it ; which means, we suppose, that the 
Parisians tiy to make up your bed, and you must beat it 
down, and that Mr. Clayton is fond of down beds. 

Our traveller now resolved to return to "his parental 
board '* (he is evidently a chip of the old block) ; but we 
protest against the ''truly Christian man*s" lamentations 
about travelling on Sundays and days of rest, — ^when he had 
the rest of the days to travel in. The gate at St Omer^s 
"on its hinges grated, and forcibly reminded him of the 
deeds of chivalrous times ; " it was evidently a grater for 
Clayton*s spice of the romantic. Amiens, too, it appears, is 
famed for the treaty there signed, " which established peace 
througlumt England, and amongst the Continental nations I ** 

On the arrival of the party at Calais, the weather was so 
tempestuous, that it was not until " after two hours* patient 
delay ** that they " procured a passage on board the French 
mail, outuHzrd bound for Dover,** The traveller availed 
himself of this delay to see one of Foote's farces — " a brass 
plate in the form of a foot, on the very spot where the 
restored monarch first planted his foot ^V' which, however, he 
neglects to add, did not take root 

From Dover Mr. Clayton journeyed to Brighton, which, 
mirabile dictu I we are now informed he had never visited 
before ! ! While changing horses, having determined on the 
relief of a walk, Mr. Clayton started, lost his way, and 
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feared to have lost his coach ; but by a great run of luck, 
found he '^ had made so much speed, that he had actually 
thot Jive miles a-head,*^ which, we believe, exceeds any range 
of shot known to our engineers. 

And now OTerflowing with ''impressions produced upon 
his mind by what he had witnessed, in the affair of religion, 
during his sojourn at Paris,*' Mr. Clayton seems to haye had 
a call — but really without any call for it ; and the remainder 
of his little volume is a song of praise and thanksgiving for 
the advantages he enjoys "in this country of evangelic 
privilege" — ^this "land of vision, where the true light 
shineth ; *' although he admits that there exists among us too 
much of "Babylonish iniquity, Pharisaic inconsistency, 
Sadducean infidelity, Laodicean supineness, associated with 
an Athenian spirit of innovation and novelty in matters of 
religious behef too near akin to Antinomian licentiousness.*' 

Mr. Clayton is somewhat too familiar in his illustrations 
on this subject ; he talks, for instance, of the " protocol of 
heaven,*' and of the battle that Christianity has yet to fight 
" irretpecttve of the aid of an ecclesiastico-political establish^ 
ment " for " conquest and a crown ; *' as if it were a mere 
fight for five shillings a side. He acknowledges that, in this 
latter part of the work, he was becoming too excursive, " so 
that modesty" [like a bailiff], " as it were, touching his elbow 
mildly, asks a pause ; and, at the same time, softly whispers 
in his ear " the admonition, on the ground of the inexperience 
and adolescence of his ago, to draw his "cursory, dis- 
jointed, and terminating reflections to a dosey* which he 
does very effectively, — " Now to, <fea, for ever and ever. Amen 
and Amen." 

Here we may imagine that the organ strikes up, Sir George 
pulls up his collar, passes his fingers through his hair, and 
deaoends firom his imaginaiy pulpit in full twig, to dine with 
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Mrs. Bugg, of Bucklersbury, and her " truly piouB " faml] j. 
Ab he goes down the aisle he pulls out a French watch, 
bought at the Palais Royal, takes snuff from a box purchased 
in the Rue St. Honor6, blows his aquiline nose with a true 
French nasal accent, makes a bow, which proves he is all over 
French polish, ''and sallies into Cheapside, or the Poultry, 
with the step, air, and look of the County Paris." 

Some bard hu prophesied the author's lot, 
The world forgetting— by the world forgot 1 

And with this rhyme we must take French leave of 
Clayton's Paris. 



REVIEW. 

The Book of Economy ; or, How to Livb Well on a Hundred 
▲ Year. By a Gentleman. London: 1831. Griffiths. 

—4 

This is a very amusing little work, and full of what Mrs. 
Slipslop calls ironing — meaning that kind, ironical raillery- 
way which Swift used so often to lay down for his readers. 
The dry hiunour of the Dean, in his Advice to Servants, has 
been very faithfully copied by the Economist in his counsels 
to the modem Centurion, or Commander of a Hundred, 
and we suspect that both authors have misled many, by the 
sober seriousness of their style, into a belief that they were 
in earnest. The Annuitant is supposed to arrive by coach 
ftom Dover, Tewkesbury, or Wolverhampton; and the 
satirical Economist, with a set face, inmiediately advises him 
thus : — say at the Bull in Aldgate : " Call a hackney-coach^ 
get your luggsige into it, and drive instantly to the George 
and Blue Boar, Holbom." The deliberate extravagance of 
a Jarvy, when there are cabs and ticket-porters — ^to say 
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nothing of carrying one's own bundle, like the Honourable 
Dick Dowlas, is worthy of the worthy Dean himsel£ But 
the aggravation of the after-hint, that the Centurion ought 
to have toaUced up from Dover, Tewkesbury, or Wolver- 
hampton, is Swift all over. *' Avoid coach or cab hire at all 
times, and even stage hire." The next advice is quite in 
keeping, and reminds one of those hopeless errands which are 
undertaken on the first of ApriL It recommends a walk 
towards the west side of Bemers Street, in search of nothing 
less than two rooms in a second floor, for five or six shillings 
a week. We wish he may get it. The sparrows might well 
perch on the chimney-pots of such apartments and cry cheep 
cheep I But the next bargain floors even the second floor : — 
''A feather-bed and mattress, four bed-room chairs, a deal 
table (painted), bolster, pillow, wash-hand-stand, and French 
(painted) bed-stocks. You may have all these for four 
pounds." This rarest of dealers lives near the Marsh Gate, 
Westminster, and a note very archly adds, ** there is only 
one.*' There is something of Swift again in the unchariness 
about chairs — ^four to a single man is playing rather a high 
game, as he must lose three at every sitting. But the next rule 
for retrenchment beats Jonathan ! '* A walk before breakfast 
will give you an appetite." Gad-'a-mercy ! A morning hunt 
after himger ! As if a man of a hundred per annimi had 
nothing better to do than to strop a fine edge to his stomach. 
" Proceed at once to No. 34, Brewen Street, Golden Square : 
you may there breakfast for sixpence, bread, butter, a plate 
of cold meat, and a large cup of excellent coffee ! — ^what 
think you of that?" We think it might do — ^bating the 
walk against the wind for a cheap dinner, and quite believe, 
after such a meal, in the five places where you may dine for 
a shilling. 

The next piece of sly fim concerns shoe-leather. We have 
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heard of standiDg jokes, but this is a walking one, and 
involves a dexterous hit at Mr. Hume and his division of 
'* sum tottles.*' The Economist allows two pounds a year for 
shoes ; but in a note — as good as a bank note for comicality 
— directs them to be bought of Reeve, Great Hussell Street, 
at 12«. a pair. Product, three pairs and a third. The joke, 
as yet, is only a fabric of two stories — ^but, as Sheridan was 
wont, the author proceeds to give its attic ; and the man 
with six shoes and a fraction is commended to ^ a pedestrian 
tour to Hastings in one direction, or Southampton and the 
Isle of Wight in another.*' This is surely whimsical work I 
But, to crown the burlesque, conceive the Economist with all 
his gravity to invite the Centurion to all this gaiety : the 
Cigar Divan, the Colosseum, the Zoological Gardens, and the 
Diorama, to Eichmond, to Gravesend, to Heme Bay, and 
back to see Eean, Macready, Young, Farren, Listen, Reeve, 
Miss Phillips, Miss Eemble, Miss Coveney, Taglioni, to hear 
Madame Vestris, Miss Cawse, Mrs. Wood, Pasta, Nicholson, 
Paganini, to give a shilling on a Sunday morning at the 
Magdalen, and a ditto at the Philanthropic in the evening, 
to subscribe to the London and Rmssell Institutions. To 
conclude, having six shoes and a third, the Economist, 
laughing in his sleeve, thus commends him to his chance 
among the pumps. '* There are very respectable dancing 
masters, who give public balls during the winter, and if you 
are particularly fond of the art, you may for a trifle prociu^ 
admission. A rich girl and a good one too, may sometimes 
be met with at these assemblies, and she may not be much 
more difficult to win than Lady Anne." 



This is a companion to the Book of Economy mitten in 
the some spirit of fun, and afibrding the Bame broad laugh 
at the expense of a narrow income. The Eoonomiat here 
directs a brace of housekeepers with 2002. a year, how to 
live upon 197^ 13*. 9d. or 2i. Ck dd. within their means; 
and in doing this you hav^ aa usual, a proportion of Swift 
to swallow. 

Mrs. Glaase, in her directions for hare-dresaing, begins, 
"first cabdi your hare," and accordingly the wag slips hia 
yonng couple of housekeepers after a house. It must be 
low, but not in a low neighbourhood — not to exceed 302. a 
year ; and, as firing off a practical joke, this is one of the 
author's great guns. Armed with this thirty-pounder, he 
directs the unfortunate house-hunter to beat about Pad- 
dington, Kensington, Eenningtoo, Brixton, Kentish Town, 
Hackney, and Clapton, in the hopeless hope of bringing 
down a landlord to his terma Now, we happen to have 
asked the rent of a tenement that was adTCrtised in letters 
that absorbed the whole &ont " The Cheapest House in 
London," and it stood at something like 2002. a year. 

Supposiog a 302. house to be obtained, the Economist 
insists that the cellars must not be damp, and truly his dry 
humour provides for the dtyness of the vaults, by oUowing 
only 32. a year for wine and spirits — the " wine for Sundays, 
and spirits for an occasional visitor, and as mediciu&" 
Fradence would say tiy a tract on the Temperance Society 
on a dropper-in, and as to wine, go right through your 
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Table Bay without touching at the Cape; but that would 
be contrary to the mocking spirit of the author. Thus, 
in regard to consumption, — ^we mean the disease that 
prejrs on victuals, not on vitals — ^he prescribes rather a 
Long-ish treatment for a short purse; and talks to his 
housekeepers of the Poultry, which is certainly beyond the 
Cheapaide of an economical bill of fare. Encore un coup. 
By way of being near in your marketing, he bids you send 
from Kensington, Brixton, or Paddington, to Covent Garden, 
for a cabbage ; and as the servant is too old to go alone, 
there must be two Savoyards to a savoy. " If in London — 
do your utmost to obtain a decent, active girl, at least thirty 
miles from town, and never permit her to go out to any 
distance without you." What a pleasant foi^tfulness of the 
distance that ought to be between mistress and maid — to say 
nothing of the rule at p. 13 to avoid all familiarity with a 
domestic. But the author, like Beatrice, always '* huddles 
jest upon jest." What might be gained by getting your 
greens from four miles off, is meant, of coiirse, to be invested 
along with the savings of the maid-of-all-work. " Give her 
6Z. per annum, paying it punctually every quarter ; advising 
her as to the best mode of expending it, partly in dress, and 
placing the remainder in a Savings Bank." What amoimt 
Dolly or Deborah might save out of such an income, might 
be ascertained by the rule of three, remembering that her 
master and mistress, with 200^. per annum, have a surplus 
of 21. 6& 3d It might possibly suffice to take her for once 
to the Pit at Astley's at half-price ; but the author has in 
store a pleasanter expedient for both Dame and Deborah. 
" For coach-hire, summer excursions, and an occasional visit 
to the theatre, you must, fair lady, hake a purse." Many 
innocent persons would read " take a purse," and suppose 
there was a misprint : — but they would mistake the peculiar 
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yein of the author. The truth is, this reeommendation is in 
ludicrous keeping with the rest. There is a notorious pro- 
verb about making a purse ; — and the Economist, knowing 
that the fair lady possesses no other material, very gravely 
commends her to the soVs ear. 

Such are the precepts which the Economist recommends to 
the ^^terious study'* of small householders, at the serious 
price of one shilling, and to purchase which will only deprive 
them, according to the estimate, of all their coffee for a 
week. 

[The announcement of the ''Comic** this year — in October — takes 
the form of a letter to the late Mr. Tilt, its publisher.] 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COMIC FOR 1833. 



Mt Dear Sib, 

The report of my death, I can assure you, is pre- 
mature, but I am equally obliged to you for your tribute 
of putting up the shutters and wearing a crape hat-band. 
I suspect your friend and informant, Mr. Livingstone (it 
should be Gravestone), drew his inference from a dark 
passage in Miss Sheridem's Preface, which states that, '' of 
three Comic Annuals which started at the same time, the 
Comic Offering alone remains." The two defuncts therein 
referred to are the "Falstaff" and the "Humourist,** which 
I understand have put an end to themselves. If you should 
still entertain any doubts, you will shortly have ten thousand 
" impressions *' to the contrary ; for I intend to contradict 
my demys with fresh octavos. The Comic Annual for 1833, 
with its usual complement of plates — mind, not coffin-plates 
— ^to appear, as heretofore, in November, will give the lie, 
1 trusty not merely to my departure, but even to anything 
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like a ieriotu illness ; and a novel about the same time will 
help to prove that I am not in a state of de-composition. 

Have the goodness to forward a copy of this letter to the 
Morning Post, which announces the arrivals and departures, 
and also to the actuaiy of the Norwich Union, which insures 
mj biography. I should have relieved your joint anxieties 
some days earlier ; but till I met Mr. Livingstone at Bury, I 
was really not alive to my death. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Thomas Hoodu 



Lau Hoosi, Oct, 16; 18321 



1833. 



[The ** Comic " thu year was dedicated to Lady Granville. Less of 
the matter of this yolume was employed for "Hood's Own," which 
leaves for this edition ''A Sketch on the Road'* — "A Happy New 
Year"— "A Puhlic Dinner"— "A Charity Sermon"— "The Cigar" 
— and a eonple of Odes, one to '^ Admiral Gambler/* and the other to 
" Spencer Perceval."] 

THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1833. 

DEDICATION. 

To VISCOITNTESS GRANVILLE, 

This Volume of the '' Comic Annual " is respectfully dedicated, 

with permission. 

By her Ladyship's most obliged and obedient Servant, 

Thomas Hood. 



PREFACE. 

Fob the fourth time I come forth with my yolume, whioh, 
thanks to mild critical weather, has now stood through three 
winters; and may therefore lay claim, by Mr. Loudon's 
permission, to the designation of a " Hardy Annual" 

Those only who have been pressed to death by a news- 
paper, and made to walk through a valley of the Shadow of 
Death, haunted by printers' devils, can estimate the ghost- 
like pleasure I feel in thus appearing again in sheets. 
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figured at page 46.* It was drawn by an artist of the name 
of Hum, — a native of the Celestial Empire. 

The beautiful frontispiece I owe to the kindness and pencil 
of Harvey — a name to which my blood and my book owe 
equal acknowledgment. One Harvey discovered my cir- 
culation, and the other wiU assuredly increase it 

I feel boimd in extra boards and common justice to state 
that a gentleman who has perused the papers relative to the 
Fann of the Zoological Society, aasures me, on the honour of 
a Fellow, there is no such person as Stephen Humphreys on 
that establishment. 

Perhaps it is also due to Sir Francis Freeling to declare 
that, however kindly he regards this work in general, I am 
not indebted to any official connivance on his part for the 
unusual number of *' strictly private " letters, both Foreign 
and Domestic, which transpire in the following pages. 

With these necessary explanations I make my annual 
bow, and commend to Lord Brougham and the other " Great 
li^ts of the Age " my little volume of light reading. 



A SKETCH ON THE ROAD. 



THE KECOGNITION. 

" I THraK,** said I, looking hard at the man who handed 
up my luggage, " I think I have seen your face before." 

** Very likely, sir," said he ; " but you have the advantage 
on me, — six insides and twelve out, every day of one*s life^ 
isn*t easy to remember ! " 

" Your name's Mat^" said I ; " you drove a Fulham," 

• An illiirtmtion entitled ** A Tea Qanlen," tee « Hood*i Own.*' 



Its some years now, Mat, since I went 
an'l I liavo (\m\e left, tliat lino cf r<>;\(I ; 1 
yoii, ^^:lt, yuu certainly to-.k the k-ad at 
kept it at Fulham. Do you remember rum 
Sarcj Jim, and knooking the old genUemax 
pole?*' 

''I can*t say I do/' said Mat, ''there 



on 'em." 



** But you remember, Mat, the leaders kn 
woman and child, and your being oomi 
months ? " 

^ Ah, sir 1 " said Mat, sighing like a hi^-K 
knew mo then, you knew me in my bri^ti 
appeal to any gentleman that's a judge, if I 
chap that would come to hang by the dickey.** 

''Certainly not. Mat; and as for your oofl 
not a better turn-out, in the short line, roond 

" Ah," said Mat, sighing again, '.' she was m; 
laid out eightpence a day reg'lar at Common 
for nosegays for me and the horses' heads ; bi 
nobody could say I had any pride aboi 
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thing was done handBome, for I couldn't faaTC i^iilled 70a at 
a genteeler gate." 

" I Buppoee, howeTer, it van that aoddent that threw you 
off the box vith the proprietorB." 

** Far from it," Biud Mat, with a violent wink ; " the pro- 
prieton thought the; had never seen such a desperate over- 
turn with bo few fractiona. There wasn't a single suit of 
law, and instead of discharging me, they rii my wsiges. It's 
Bomethingy you see, sir, to have a character." 

" Perhaps, Mat," said I, "you got into the dutches of ^e 
infonnerB. Ton were not partioular. Mat, about number 
when a pretty girl wanted a lift." 

" It was that," said Mat, shaking his head, "as undone me. 
One St. Swithiu'B day I happened to come up with Mrs. 
Bilbeiree's Ladled School, that had been gypeying to Putney 
Heath ; and as I was empty inside and out, and having a 
regard fbr the sex, and being wet, I agreed to take the whole 
lot, teaohers and all, at a shilling a head. There was seven- 
and-twenty on 'em, and unluckily two fellows of the name of 
Myers, or Byers, or Liars, seed me set down. I was pulled 
up sharp before the magistrate, and have been on my 
baonchee ever aince." 

" It was a thing. Mat," said I, " that might have happened 
to the beat of ooachmen. Surely there was some better, or 
rather w(»ve, cause for this change in your circumstauces." 

" Between you and me," said Mat, " there waa. Uy witb 
died at the same time, and ever since she's a lost woman, 
Tve been a lost man ; I can't fbrget her till I forget myself 
and that's only done by drink. They may talk of a drop 
in the ^e, but Tm never without one when I think of her ; 
and it's that, sir, that aggravates me to take so many 
quarterns.*' 



-. W14V auuirs ot this world did not make i 

'Tw(.ul'l bo oisv rii'-u-'li t" \"j merry.''' — C 

TlIKiiK is ii.'Miin.r I'lit pl;iL,Mio ill this li'» 

Tlicre's the tuibot ia stole by the cat 
The Newfoundhmd haa eat up the groui 

And the haunch has been gnawed by 
It*8 the day of all days when I wish 

That our friends should enjoy our goo 
Mr. Wiggins— our dinner is dished-^ 

But I wish you a happy New Tear 1 

Mr. Budge has not called, but he will, 

For his Bates, Churoh, and Highway, m 
And the butcher has brought in his bill^< 

Twice as much as the quarter before. 
Little Charles is come home with the max 

And Matilda with measles, I fear ; 
And I 've taken two sov*reigns like dmnpi 

But I wish you a happy New Tear 1 

Tour poor brother is in the Gaiette, 
And TTAtii* u — 1- 



A HAPPY NEW YEAR I 

The best dinner-Bet's iallen to the ground ; 

The mHitia'B caUed out, and you'ro drawn j 
Not a piece of oar plate can be found. 

And there's marks of men's feet on the lami : 
Two anonymous letters have come. 

That declare yon shall die like a Weare ; 
And it may — of may not — be a hum — 

But I wish joQ a happy Hew Year I 



The old law-suit with Lery is lost ; 

You are fined for not cleanung the atreet ; 
And the water-pipe's bnrat with the firoat, 

And the roof lets the run in and sleet 
Your old tenant at serenty-four 

Has gone off in the night with his gear, 
And has taken the key of the door — 

But I wish you a happy New Year ! 

There's the "Sun" and the "KHBuii" to pay. 

For the chimn^ has blazed like Old Hick ; 
The new g^g haa been jammed by a diay. 

And the old horse has taken to kick. 
We have hardly a bushel of small. 

And now coal is extravagant dear ; 
Yonr great coat is stole out of the ball — 

But I wish you a happy New Year ! 

The whole greenhouse is smaahed by the hul, 
And the plants have all died in the night ; 

The magnolia's blown down by the gale, 
And the chimney looks far from upright ; 
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Table Bay without touching at the Cape; but that would 
be contrary to the mocking spirit of the author. Thus, 
in regard to consumption, — ^we mean the disease that 
preys on victuals, not on vitals — ^he prescribes rather a 
Long-ish treatment for a short purse; and talks to his 
housekeepers of the Poultry, which is certainly beyond the 
Cheapside of an economical bill of £Etre. Encore un coup. 
By way of being near in your marketing, he bids you send 
firom Kensington, Brixton, or Paddington, to Covent Garden, 
for a cabbage ; and as the servant is too old to go alone, 
there must be two Savoyards to a savoy. " If in London — 
do your utmost to obtain a decent, active girl, at least thirty 
miles from town, and never permit her to go out to any 
distance without you.*' What a pleasant forgetfulness of the 
distance that ought to be between mistress and maid — to say 
nothing of the rule at p. 13 to avoid all familiarity with a 
domestic. But the author, like Beatrice, always ''huddles 
jest upon jest." What might be gained by getting your 
greens from four miles off, is meant, of course, to be invested 
along with the savings of the maid-of-all-work. ** Give her 
6^. per annum, paying it pimctually every quarter ; advising 
her as to the best mode of expending it, partly in dress, and 
placing the remainder in a Savings Bank." What amount 
Dolly or Deborah might save out of such an income, might 
be ascertained by the rule of three, remembering that her 
master and mistress, with 200^. per annum, have a surplus 
of 21. 68. Sd. It might possibly suffice to take her for once 
to the Pit at Astley's at half-price ; but the author has in 
store a pleasanter expedient for both Dame and Deborah. 
" For coach-hire, summer excursions, and an occasional visit 
to the theatre, you must, fair lady, make a purse." Many 
innocent persons would read " take a purse," and suppose 
there was a misprint : — but they would mistake the peculiar 
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yein of the author. The truth is, this reeommendation is in 
ludicrous keepiug with the rest. There is a notorious pro- 
yerb about making a purse ; — and the Economist, knowing 
that the fair lady possesses no other material, veiy gravely 
commends her to the sow's ear. 

Such are the precepts which the Economist recommends to 
the ^'serious study" of small householders, at the serious 
price of one shilling, and to purchase which will only deprive 
them, according to the estimate, of all their coffee for a 
week. 

[The announcement of the ** Comic" this year— in October — takes 
the form of a letter to the late Mr. Tilt, its publisher.] 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COMIC FOR 1833. 



Mt Dear Sir, 

The report of my death, I can assure you, is pre- 
mature, but I am equally obliged to you for your tribute 
of putting up the shutters and wearing a crape hat-band. 
I suspect your friend and informant, Mr. Livingstone (it 
should be Gravestone), drew his inference from a dark 
passage in Miss Sheridan's Preface, which states that, " of 
three Comic Annuals which started at the same time, the 
Comic Offering alone remains." The two defuncts therein 
referred to are the " Falstaff " and the " Humourist,** which 
I understand have put an end to themselves. If you should 
still entertain any doubts, you will shortly have ten thousand 
" impressions " to the contrary ; for I intend to contradict 
my demi/8 with fresh octavos. The Comic Annual for 1833, 
iriih its usual complement of plates — mind, not coffin-plates 
—to appear, as heretofore, in November, will give the lie, 
1 trust, not merely to my departure, but even to anything 
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like a ierioiu iUness ; and a novel about the same time will 
help to prove that I am not in a state of de-composition. 

Have the goodness to forward a copy of this letter to the 
Morning Post, which announces the arrivals and departures^ 
and also to the actuaiy of the Norwich Union, which insures 
my biography. I should have relieved your joint anxieties 
some days earlier ; but till I met Mr. Livingstone at Bury, I 
was really not alive to my death. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Thomas Hoool 



Lau Houn, 00, Idf ISSSL 



1883. 



[Ths '* Comic " this year was dedicated to Ladj Granville. Less of 
the matter of this volume was employed for ''Hood*8 Own," which 
leaves for this edition "A Sketch on the Road" — **A Happy New 
Year"— "A PubUc Dinner"— "A Charity Sermon ''—" The Cigar" 
— and a couple of Odes, one to '^ Admiral Gambler," and the other to 
"Spencer Perceval."] 

THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1833. 

> 

DEDICATION. 

To VISCOUNTESS GRANVILLE, 

Tliit Volume of the " Comic Annual " is respectfully dedicated, 

with permission, 

By her Ladyship's most obliged and obedient Servant, 

Thoicas Hood. 



PREFACE. 

Fob the fomth time I come forth with my volume, which, 
thanks to mild critical weather, has now stood through three 
winters; and may therefore lay claim, by Mr. Loudon's 
permission, to the designation of a " Hardy Annual" 

Those only who have been pressed to death by a news- 
paper, and made to walk through a valley of the Shadow of 
Death, haunted by printers* devils, can estimate the ghost- 
like pleasure I feel in thus appearing again in sheets. 
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"Thrice hath the Rinsli.>: c\ 

But T liiivo iin iiirliii iti.'ii to 1)0 jnissivol} 
ami thrown into tho Lake of Darkness, li 
oommand of tho rantipole wife of Rob 
but thirty-five summers, and with regard 
I am strictly a ConservatiTe. As Words^ 
child, " I feel my life in every limb," and, 
high authority, that I am as nearly relate 
One'* as Miss Sheridan herself. The bu 
be content to "live and let live" a lit 
other parties have wilfully persisted in 
over me, they will find by this TolmiM 
neither gained their end nor mine. 

To pass to a death which I heartOy ^ 
tradicted as easily as my own, the read 
verses which aUude to one who has now 1 
and immortality behind him. I feel it 
that the poem was composed some month 
and in a tono nf ^-i — 
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figured at page 46.* It was drawn by an artist of the name 
of Hum, — a native of the Celestial Empire. 

The beautiful frontispiece I owe to the kindness and pencil 
of Harvey — a name to which my blood and my book owe 
equal acknowledgment. One Harvey discovered my cir- 
culation, and the other will assuredly increase it. 

I feel bound in extra boards and conmaon justice to state 
that a gentleman who has perused the papers relative to the 
Farm of the Zoological Society, assures me, on the honour of 
a Fellow, there is no such person as Stephen Humphreys on 
that establishment. 

Perhaps it is also due to Sir Francis Freeling to declare 
that) however kindly he regards this work in genera], I am 
not indebted to any official connivance on his part for the 
unusual number of ^'strictly private" letters, both Foreign 
and Domestic, which transpire in the following pages. 

With these necessary explanations I make my annual 
bow, and commend to Lord Brougham and the other " Great 
lights of the Age " my little volume of light reading. 



A SKETCH ON THE ROAD. 

# 

THE RECOGNITION. 

'^ I THINK,** said I, looking hard at the man who handed 
op my luggage, '' I think I have seen your face before." 

** Very likely, sir," said he ; " but you have the advantage 
<m me, — six insides and twelve out, every day of one*s life, 
isn't easy to remember ! " 

** Your name*s Mat^" said I ; " you drove a Fulham." 

• An fflattmtion •ntitled ** A Tea Garden,'* tee *< Hood*i Own.** 
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" It's a true bill," said Mat. " Thougli I'm a ca<l now, I 
was once a ooachman, and had cads under me. I may saj, 
I was the first of the profession on the road, and that's why 
Fm so soon reversed. The biggest wheel has the greatest 
turns in life." 

** It's some years now, Mat, since I went by your coach, 
and I have quite left that line of road ; but when I knew 
you. Mat, you certainly took the lead at Hatchett's and 
kept it at Fulham. Do you remember running a race with 
Sarcy Jim, and knocking the old gentleman down with the 
pole 1 •• 

''I can*t say I do,*' said Mat, ''there was so many 
on 'em." 

''But you remember, Mat, the leaders knocking down a 
woman and child, and your being committed for two 
months ) " 

^ Ah, sir 1 " said Mat, sighing like a high-blower ; " if you 
knew me then, you knew me in my brightest days. I'll 
appeal to any gentleman that's a judge, if I looked like a 
ohap that would come to hang by the dickey." 

'' Certainly not. Mat ; and as for your coach, there was 
not a better turn-out, in the short line, roxmd London." 

** Ah," said Mat, sighixiig again, f' she was my fancy. I 've 
laid out eightpence a day regular at CoDunon Garden, only 
for nosegays for me and the horses' heads ; but for all that, 
nobody could say I had any pride about me — none 
whatever." 

**You were always very civil and obliging. Mat," said I, 
^and for my own part, I never had a fault to find with you, 
except once, when you gave us an ugly upset near 
Hatchett's." 

** Ahy" said Mat, " I recollect I did set down some of you 
rather suddenly at the Duke of Devonshire's ; but then the 
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thing was done handsome, for 1 couldn't hme spilled yon at 
a genteeler gate." 

" I auppoee, tionever, it waa that accident that threw yoa 
off the box with the proprietora." 

" Far from it," said Mat, with a Tiolent wink ; " the pro- 
prietors Uiongbt they bad never seen Buoh a desperate OTer- 
tum with so few fractions. There wasn't a single suit of 
law, and instead of discharging me, tbey rii mj wages. It's 
something you see, sir, to have a character." 

" Perhaps, Uat," said I, " you got into the dutcbes of the 
infonnerB. Tou were not partioular, Hat, about numbee 
when a pret^ girl wanted a lift" 

" It was that," said Mat, shaking bis head, "as undone ma 
One St Swithin's day I happened to come up with Urs. 
Bilbenee's Ladie^ School, that had been gypsying to Putney 
Heath j and as I was empty inside and ou^ and having a 
r^ard fbr the sex, and being wet, I agreed to take the whole 
lot, teachers and all, at a shilling a head. There was seren- 
and-twenty on 'em, and unluckily two fellows of the name of 
Myers, or Byers, or Liars, seed me set down. I was pulled 
up sharp before the magistrate, and have been on my 
haunches ever lunce." 

" It was a thing. Mat," said I, " Uiat mi^t have happened 
to the beat of coachmen. Surely there was some better, or 
rather w<»se, cause for this change in your ciroumstancea." 

" Between you and me," eaid Mat, " there was. My wife 
died at the same time, and ever since she's a lost woman, 
Tve been a lost man ; I can't Biiget her till I forget myself, 
and that's only done by drink. They may talk of a drop 
in the eye, but Tm never without one when I think of her ; 
and it's that, ur, that aggravates me to take so many 
quarteru" 



».ts ■ ; iijis w.->rM «liJ not make us j 

'Tw>u! i l".' ei-y •. :. u^-': t ■ : ■. merry." — ('.'■/ 

■r:::::.i: :- \. *:. : r • :: t ^;_:■;^ in \\i[> l]-u^ 

Tii<.iv'b iho tiuK't is stole bj the cat, 
The Newfoundland haa eat up the grouse, 

And the haunch has been gnawed by a 
It*8 the day of all days when I wish 

That our friends should enjoy our good 
Mr. Wiggins— our dinner is dished-^ 

But I wish you a happy New Tear 1 

Mr. Rudge has not called, but he wiU, 

For his Rates, Church, and Hi^way, and 
And the butcher has brought in his bill^- 

Twice as much as the quarter before. 
Little Charles is come home with the mon^ 

And Matilda with measles, I fear ; 
And I *Te taken two sov'reigns like dumps— 

But I wish you a happy New Tear I 
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The best dinner^et's fallen to the ground ; 

The militia's called out, and you're drawn ; 
Not a piece of our plate caa be found, 

And there's marka of men's feet on the lami : 
Two anonymous letters havo com^ 

That declare you shall die like a Weare j 
And it may— or may not— be a hum — 

But I wish you a happy New Year 1 



The old law-Buit with Levy is lost ; 

Tou are fined for not cleansing the street ; 
And the water-pipe's burat with the iros^ 

And the roof lets the rain in and sleet 
Your old tenant at seventy-four 

Has gone off in the night with his gear. 
And has taken the key of the door — 

But I wish yon a happy New Year ! 

There's the "Sun" and the "Phcenix" to pay, 

For the ohimne^ has blazed like Old Nick ; 
The new gig has been jammed by a dray. 

And the old horse has taken to kick. 
We have hardly a bushel of small, 

And now coal is eitravagant dear ; 
Tour great coat is stole out of the hall — 

But I wish you a happy Now Year ! 

The whole greenhouse is smashed by the hail, 
And the plants have all died in the night ; 

The magnolia's blown down by the gale, 
And the chimney looks far from upright ; 
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i: .^ t;.- -..:..-• m the cvuiitry and 
There's the porter has burned down 

While be went off to smoke at tl 
The fat butler makes free with jom 

And the footman has drunk the st 
And the coachman can*t walk in a lis 

But I wish you a happy New Year 

I have doubts if your derk is oorreot- 

There are hints of a mistress at Kei 
And some day he*ll abscond^ I expect ; 

Mr. Brown has built out your back 
The new housemaid's the greatest of fli 

She has men in the house, that is d 
And the laundress has pawned all you 

But I wish you a happy New Tear 1 
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TouVe been christened an ass in the Times^ 

And the Chronicle calls you a fool ; 
And that dealer in boys. Dr. Ghrimes, 

Has engaged the next house for a school ; 
And the plajgroimd will run by the bower 

Which you took so much trouble to rear ; 
We shall never have one quiet hour — 

But I wish you a happy New Tear ! 

Little John will not take to his book, 

He*s come home black and blue from the cane ; 
There's your undo is courting his cook, 

And your mother has married again ! 
Jacob Jones will be tried with his wife, 

And against them you'll have to appear ; 
K they're himg you'll be wretched for life — 

But I wish you a happy New Year ! 



A PUBLIC DINNER. 



**Sl down and fiJl to, taid the Barmedde."— ^roHaii NigkU. 

At seven you just nick it, 
Give card — ^get wine ticket ; 
Walk round through the Bal]|pl, 
From table to table. 
To find — a hard matter-^ 
Tour name in a platter ; 
Tour wish was to sit by 
Tour friend Mr. Whitby, 
But Stewards' assistance 
Has placed you at distance. 



A little dark sj)are man, 
AVitli 1m1>1 >-liiii;iiLC 11 'i», 
Wlid C't'iiiiiiittfo bwcU-iiiu]) ; 
lu Bliurt, a sliort iiguro, 
You thought the Duke bigge 
Then Bilenee is wanted, 
Non Nobis is chanted ; 
Then Chairman reads letter. 
The Duke*s a rcgretter, 
A promise to break it, 
But chair he can*t take it ; 
Is grieved to be from us, 
But sends friend Sir Thomas 
And what is far better, 
A cheque in the letter. 
Hear ! hear 1 and a clatter. 
And there ends the matter. 

Now soups come and fish in, 
And C*** brings a dish in ; 
Then rages the battle^ 

"IT-:— ' 
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And then comes the waiter, 
" Must trouble for tater ; " 
And then you drink wine off 
With somebody — ^nme o£f ; 
Bucellas made handy. 
With Cape and bad Brandy, 
Or East India Sherry, 
That's very hot — ^vety. 
You help Mr. Myrtle, 
Then find your mock-turtle 
Went off, while you lingered. 
With waiter light-fingered. 
To make up for gammon, 
Tou order some salmon, 
Which comes to your fauces 
With boats without saucea 
Tou then make a cut on 
Some Lamb big as Mutton ; 
And ask for some grass too, 
But that you must pass too ; 
It served the first twenty. 
But toast there is plenty. 
Then, while lamb gets coldish^ 
A goose that is oldish — 
At carving not clever — 
Tou*re begged to dissever, 
And when you thus treat it^ 
Find no one will eat it. 
So, hungry as glutton, 
You turn to your mutton, 
But — ^no sight for laughter— 
rhe soup it's gone after. 



licquosts tlio same honour • 
Mr. Clarke, wIk-ii at IciMiro, 

Willivally Avl|.Ioabuiv; 
Tlieu waiter leans over 
To take off a cover 
From fowls, which all beg ol 
A wing or a leg of ; 
And while they aU peck bon< 
You take to a neck bone, 
But even your hunger 
Declares for a younger. 
A fresh plate you call for, 
But vainly you bawl for : 
Now taste disapproves it, 
No waiter removes it 
Still hope, newly buddings 
Relies on a pudding ; 
But critics each minute 

Set fancy agin it 

" That's queer Vermicelli* 
" I Bay, VizeteUy, 
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Meanwhile, to top table, 
Like fox in the feible, 
You see silver dishes, 
With those little fishes, 
The whitebait delicious 
Borne past you officious ; 
And hear rather plainish 
A sound that's champaignish, 
And glimpse certain bottles 
Made long in the throttles : 
And sniff-very pleasant I 
Grouse, partridge, and pheasant^ 
And see mounds of ices 
For patrons and vices. 
Pine-apple, and bunches 
Of grapes for sweet munches, 
And firuits of all virtue 
That really desert you. 
TouVe nuts, but not crack ones, 
Half empty, and black ones ; 
With oranges sallow — 
They can't be called yellow — 
Some pippins well wrinkled. 
And plums almond sprinkled. 
Some rout cakes, and so on, 
Then with business to go on ; 
Long speeches are stuttered. 
And toasts are well butter'd. 
While dames in the galleiy. 
All dressed in foUallery, 
Look on at the mummeiy : 
And listen to flummeiy. 



— .a>^\/ 



Mr. Frederick M;inu.'\l, 
(hio 'juiiuM — aii'i ;uinii:il."' 
Soil:;- — Juckey and Jenny — 
** Mr. Markham one guinea." 
" Have you all filled your gk 
Here's a health to good laasei 
The subscription still skinny- 
** Mr. Franklin — one guinea.** 
Franklin looks like a ninny ; 
^* Mr. Boreham, one guinear— 
Mr. Blogg, Mr. Finney, 
Mr. Tempest— one guinea, 
Mr. Meirington — ^twenty,** 
Rough music, in plenty. 
Away toddles ChairmaOy 
The little dark spare man. 
Not sorry at ending, 
With white sticks attending^ 
And some vain Tomnoddy 
Votes in his own body 
To fill the void bpa*^ ^^^ 
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So, hungry and fever'd. 
Wet-footed, spoilt beavei^d. 
Eyes aching in socket, 
Ten pounds out of pocket. 
To Brook-Street the Upper 
Tou haste home to supper. 



A CHARITY SERMON. 
♦ 

" ' I woold hare walked xniny a mile to hare communed with yon ; and, 
beliere me^ I will ahortly pay thee another yiait ; bat my tnendSf I £ftnoy, 
wonder at my stay ; so let me hare the money immediately.* Trnlliber 
then pat on a stem look, and cried oat, ' Thoa dost not intend to rob me f * 

« « « « 

'I would hare thee know, Mend,' addressing himself to Adams, 'I 
■hall not leam my duty from such as thee. I know what charity is, better 
than to giTe to Tagabonds.* *' — Josbph AimBEWS, 

I'm an extremely charitable man — ^no collar and long hair, 

though a little carrotty ; 
Demure, half^inclined to the unknown tongues, but I never 

gain'd anything by Charity. 
I got a little boy into the Foundling, but his unfortunate 

mother was traced and baited. 
And the overseers found her out — and she ^found me out — 

and the child was &Wi<Ued, 

Oh, Charity will come home to roost — 
Like curses and chickens is Charity. 

I once, near Whitehall's very old wall, when ballads danced 

over the whole of it, 
Put a bad five-shiUing-piece into a beggar's hat, but the old 

hat had got a hole in it ; 



. ', ,. ...» » 
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Sr.^ I found a x\x>f for his ten motheriees 

and f atheriesB now ; 
For the plagaj one-sided ptftj will fell i 

on mm and daoghter. 
And twelTO joiymen sat on ekren bodiei^ 

Toy personal rerdict of Manrian|^ 
Oh, Charity, kc 

I pick*d np a young well-drenM gentkman 

in a fit in St Martin's Courts 
And charitably offered to see him home— Id 

8eem*d to be my forte. 
And Fve had presents for seeing fiJkn gsni 

this was a Teiy unlucky job^ 
Do you know, he got my watch — my pone 

kerchief — ^for it was one of the swell 
Oh, Charity, Ac 
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I held the horse while he went to recniit his strength ; and 

I meant to ride it home, of coarse ; 
But the crowd came np and took me up— for it tum*d out 

the man had run away with the horse. 
Oh, Charity, &o. 

I watch*d last month all the drovers and driyers about the 

suburbs, for it*s a positive fact. 
That I think the utmost penalty ought always to be enforced 

against eveiybody under Mr. Martin's act ; 
But I couldn't catch one hit over the horns, or over the 

shins, or on the ears, or over the head ; 
And I caught a rheumatism from early wet hours, and got 

five weeks of ten swell'd fingers in bed. 
Oh, Charity, <fec. 

Well, Fve utterly done with Charity, though I us*d so to 
preach about its finest fount ; 

Charity may do for some that are more lucky, but I can't 
turn it to any account — 

It goes so the very reverse way— even if one chirrups it up 
with a dust of piety ; 

That henceforth let it be understood, I take my name en- 
tirely out of the List of Subscribers to the Humane 
Society. 

Oh, Charity, Aa 
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SoMi: i>vAi f-'i' this an< 
My willies Juii't go 

Tlio world may wag at 
So I have my cigar. 

Some fret themflelyeB t 
With Whig and Tory 

I don*t care which is ixi^ 
So I have my cigar. 

Sir John requests my to( 
And so does Mr. Mair 

I don't care how it goen^ 
So I have my cigar. 

Some want a Qerman roi 
Some wish a Bnssian i 

I care not — Fm at peace, 
So I have my cigar. 

I never see the Post, 
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Honours haye come to men 

My juniors at the Bar ; 
No matter — I can wait^ 

So I have my cigar. 

Ambition frets me not ; 

A cab or glory's car 
Are just the same to me. 

So I haye my cigar. 

I worship no yain gods. 

But senre the household Lar ; 
Fm sure to be at home, 

So I haye my cigar. 

I do not seek for fame, 

A General with a scar ; 
A priyate let me be, 

So I haye my cigar. 

To haye my choice among 

The toys of life's bazaar, 
The deuce may take them all. 

So I haye my cigar. 

Some minds are often tost 

By tempests like a tar ; 
I always seem in port. 

So I haye my cigar. 

The ardent flame of loye 

My bosom cannot char, 
I smoke, but do not bum, 

So I haye my cigar. 
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They tell me Nancy Low 
Has married Mr. R ; 

The jilt 1 but I can liTe, 
So I have my dgar. 



ODE TO ADMIRAL GAMBIER, G.C.R 

♦ 

' Well, if you red&im stieli as Hood, yonr Society will deterre the tliaiiki 
of the country.** — Temperance Sod>ehf$ Heroid^ toL 1, No. 1, p. 8. 

"My fiither, when last I from Guinea 
Came home with abundance of wealth, 
Said, 'Jack, nerer be each a ninny 
Ab to drink—* a^yi I, 'Father, your health !' ** 

Nothing like Qrog, 

Oh ! Admiral Gam — ^I dare not mention hier 

In such a temperate ear — 
Oh ! Admiral Gam — an admiral of the Blue, 
Of course to read the Navy List aright^ 
For strictly shunning wine of either hue, 
You can't be Admu^ of the Red or White : — 
Oh, Admiral Gam ! consider ere you call 
On merry Englishmen to wash their throttles 
With water only ; and to break their bottles^ 
To stick, for fear of trespass, on the wall 
Of Exeter Hall ! 

Consider, I beseech, the contrariety 
Of cutting off our brandy, gin, and rum, 
And then, by tracts, inviting us to oome 

And " mix in your society ! " 
In giving rules to dine, or sup, or lunch, 
Consider Nature's ends before you league us 
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To strip the Isle of Rum of all its punch — 
To dock the Isle of Mull of all its negus — 
Or doom — ^to suit your milk and water view — 
The Isle of Skye to nothing but sky-blue I 

Consider — ^for appearance* sake— consider 
The Sony figure of a spirit-ridder, 
Qoing on this crusade against the suttler ; 
A sort of Hudibraa — ^without a Butler I 

Gonidder--ere you break the ardent spirits 
Of father, mother, brother, sister, daughter ; 
What are your beyerage*s washy merits 9 
Qin may be low — ^but I have known low-w|iter ! 

Consider well, before you thus deliver, 
With such authority, your sloppy cannon ; 
Should British tars taste nothing but the river, 
Because the ChetapeaJte once fought the Shannon / 

Consider, too — ^before all Eau-de-vie, 
Schiedam, or other drinkers, you rebut — 
To bite a bitten dog all curs agree ; 
But who would cut a man because he*s cut f 



Consider —ere you bid the poor to fill 
Their murmuring stomach with the " murmuring riU **- 
Consider that their streams are not like ours, 
Beflecting heaven, and margined by sweet flowers ; 
On their dark pools by day no sun reclines. 
By night no Jupiter, no Venus shines ; 
Consider life's sour taste, that bids them mix 
Their nun with Acheron, or gin with Styx ; 
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U you must pour out water to the poor, oh I 
Let it be aqua cToro t 

Consider— ere as ftirious as a griffin, 
Against a glass of grog you make such work, 

A man may like a stiff 'un. 

And yet not be a Burke I 

Consider, too, before you bid all skinkers 

Turn water-drinkers, 
What sort of fluid fills their native rivers ; 
Their Mudiboos, and Niles, and Guadalquivirs. 
How should you like, yourself, in glass or mug^ 

The Bog— the Bug— 
The Maine — ^the Weser— or that freezer, Neva % 
Nay, take the very rill of classic ground — 

Lord Byron found 
Even Castaly better for Geneva. 

Consider — ^i^ to vote Reform's arrears, 

His Majesty should please to make you peers. 

Your titles would be very far from trumps, 

To figure in a book of blue and red : — 

The Duke of Draw-weU — ^what a name to dread ! 

Marquis of Main-pipe 1 Earl New-Biver-Head I 

And Temperance's chie^ the Prince of Pumps 1 
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TO SPENCER PERCEVAL, ESQ., M.P.* 

Ob; Mr. Spencer I 

I mean no oflfence, sir — 
Betrencher of each trencher — ^man or woman's ; 

Maker of days of ember;. 

Eloquent Member 
Of the House of Com — I mean to say short oommoniH— 
Thou Long Tom Coffin singing out, '' Hold Fast " — 
Avast I 

« Mr. Spencer Peroeral made himself notorioui by a motion in the Houm 
of Oommons [January 26, 1832] for presenting an humble address to the 
King^ to order a day for a general Cut and humiliation, which he supported 
in a most extraordinary speech. This speech was made with a preliminary 
flovrish, as foUows : 

**Mr, Perceval being called on to bring forward the motion of which he 
had giren notice^ rose^ and said — ^I perceiye that strangers are in the 
House. 

'* The Speaker, Strangers must withdraw. 

« The officers of the House proceeded to clear the galleries. 

**Mr, Rume. I presume I may moye the suspension of the standing 
order. 

'* TJU Speaker, Strangers must withdraw. 

''The gallery was then cleared, and the House proceeded, with closed 
doors^ to take into consideration Mr. Perceral's motion for a Qeneral 
Fast" 

The doors being closed, Mr. Perceyal delirered himself of an harangue, in 
whieh he denounced his brethren in the House ss "infidels aU** — de- 
nounced the " blasphemous proposition to admit the Jew into this House" 
—and predicted the fitte of Sodom and Qomorrah upon aU Christendom. 
He read copious extracts from the Bible in illustration of his TiewS| and 
described himself as speaking in the name of the Lord. 

When he had concluded, Lord Althorp mildly stated that he was of tne 
(^linkm that such discussions did not tend to the honour of religion ; and 
that it was the intention of Goremment to appdnt a day of fasting, 
Tliereupon Mr. Perceral withdrew his motion — strangers were re-adijitted 
bustnesB proceeded as usual. — NoU to American EdUion, 



un, Mr. Spencer ! if the ill is there, 
"Why ifli'.uiM y«.'U lu'I the pcplo Hve up 

Whj fihould jou make disoourses agaim 
While dootoFB, though they bid ua rub ( 

Declare, of all rcsoiircefl^ 
The man is safest who gets in the safeY 
And yet you bid poor suicidal sinners 

Discard their dinners^ 
Thoughtless how HeaVn above will look 
For man to die so wantonly of want I 

By way of a Tariety, 
Think of the ineffectual piety 
Of London's Bishop^ at St Faith's or Brii 
Lectxuing such ohamelion insidcs. 
Only to find 

He's preadiing to the wind. 
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My health's of such a sort, — 
To say the truth, in short, 
Tha coaU of my stomach are not Spencers ! 



[The following poem was written for a picture of Chiaholme's, in the 
*' Foiget-me-not " for 1833.] 



THE CHINA-MENDER. 



Good morning, Mr. What-d*ye-call ! Well ! here's another 

pretty job I 
Lord help my Lady ! — ^what a smash ! — ^if you had only 

heard her sob ! 
It was all through Mr. Lambert : but for certain he was 

« 

winey, 
To think for to go to sit down on a table full of Chiney. 
" Deuce take your stupid head ! " says my Lady to his very 

face; 
But politeness, you know, is nothing, when there's Chiney in 

the case; 
And if ever a woman was fond of Chiney to a passion 
It's my mistress, and all sorts of it^ whether new or old 

foshion. 
Her brothei^s a sea-captain, and brings her home ship- 
loads — 
Such bonzes, and such dragons, and nasty, squatting things 

like toads; 
And great nidnoddin' mandarins, with palsies in the head : 
I declare Fve often dreamt of them, and had nightmares in 

my bed. 
But the frightfuller they are — ^lawk I she loyes them all the 

better: 
She'd have Old Nick himself made of Chiney if they'd let her. 



Alia preaKs a broken spout, and fresh ( 

handle : 
He's a dear, sweet little child, hut he will 

touch, 
And that*8 why my Lady doesn't take to ohilc 
Well ! there's stupid Mr. Lambert^ with his 

flaps. 
Must go and sit down on the Dresden shephflv 
As if there was no such things as rosewood 

room; 
I couldn't have made a greater sweep with the 

broom. 
Mercy on us I how my mistress began to raTS i 
Well I after all, there's nothing like good Iran 

wear. 
If ever I many, that's flat^ Fm sure it w 

Dockeiy, — 
I should be a wretdied woman in a shop foil d 
I should never like to wipe it, thou^ I love t 

tidv 
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Lawk I I never saw a man in all my life in such a taking ; 
I could find in mj heart to pity him for all his mischief- 
making. 
To see him -stand a-hammering and stammering, like a 

zany; 
Bat what signifies apologies, if they won't mend old 

Chaney I 
If he sent her up whole crates full, from Wedgwood's and 

Mr. Spode's, 
He couldn't make amends for the crack'd mandarins and 

smash'd toads. 
Well ! eveiy one has their tastes, but, for my part^ my own 

sel^ 
rd rather have the figures on my poor dear gnmdmother^s 

old shelf : 
A nice pea-green poU-parrot, and two reapers with brown 

ears of corns. 
And a shepherd with a crook after a lamb with two gilt 

horns, 
And such a Jemmy Jessamy in top boots and sky-blue vest, 
And a frill and flowered waistcoat, with a fine bowpot at the 

breast 
God help her, poor old soul ! I shall come into 'em at her 

death, 
Though she's a hearty woman for her years, except her 

shortness of breath. 
Well ! you think the things will mend — if they won't. Lord 

mend us all 1 
My Lady will go in fits, and Mr. Lambert won't need to 

call: 
m be bound in any money, if I had a guinea to give, 
He won't sit down again on Chiney the longest day he has to 

live. 



., v*i*j, juot lo see, like, how 

To be sure it is a s'lL'ht that miL'lit dniw tcai- 

cuts ; 
Here's this pretty littlo pagoda, now, has 

cocked hats : 
Be particular with the pagoda : and then he 

bowl — 
The Chinese Prince is making love to noth 

this nole ; 
And here's another Chinese man^ with a fii 

doll- 
Do stick his pigtail on again, and just mend hit 
But I needn't tell you what to do ; only do it i 
And charge whatever you like to chai^ge — m 

make a stand. 
Well 1 good morning, Mr. What-d'ye-call ; for 

gossip ended : 
And you know the proverb, the less as is ni 

the Chiney's mended. 



A SKETCH OS THE BOAD. Zas 

PTha nmainder of tliia jeu ii occupied bj Beriaws, &&, writtan tot 



A SKETCH ON THE BOAD. 
"Come, iweet Ua, bt'i take » ebe«rAil glaa." 

"Thibb, take that," said the itout man in the diokej, 
potting a small coin into the hand of the cad, "and 
remember, a man never loees anything bj oiyility." Hs 
then addreaaed himaelf to his next neighbour, a rather 
pretty young woman, and they got into conversation, which 
bated with little intermission tram Caatla Square, Brighton, 
to the ins at Crawley. The weather waa cold, and with a 
remark on its eererity, he descended &om the dickey and 
entered the inn, from which he emerged again in a few 
minutes carrying a large goblet of brandy and water. With 
wary feet he ascended the ladder, and gallantly offered the 
glass to the young female he hod chatted with; but she 
declined even sipping it, and his politeness went no further, 
though there was another female looking quite as raw and 
oold on the opposite aeat. With the clum^ caution of • 
bear, he began to descend backwards, till within about four 
steps of the ground, when unludtily imagining that he had 
reached the bottom, he stepped off, goblot and alL After 
a dismal jolt, but which did not make him leave his hold of 
the glass, and some desperate floundering to save himaelf 
•nd the brandy and water, he brought up suddenly at last 
with his back against the wall of the inn. Up to this point 
he had miraculously retained the whole of the mixture ; but 
this imexpectod shock from behind robbed hid of the object 
of bH his struggles. The flight of the cherished fluid was 
clearly indicated by a dark stripe across the duat^ termi- 



....^, ,v..vi «-iuggcuiy remounted to his sea 

Possibly the dcinoii of mischief was at woi 
it iiiiLrlit I'C all iiiiiiulso to avoniic the aW 



( r 



female; but as Lo took Lis seat again, I 

pointing to the dark track on the road, and ( 

sentiment : ^ You see/* said I, "a man neyei 

by civility." 

He answered by a grunt, turning himself i 

the opposite side, and I remarked that fi:oix 

imto Brixton, where he got down, he neyer be 

no, not even ^ a good evening *' on the fonnei 

gossip. 

** Gloomy he sat apftrt» nor ipeedi voimImi 
To Bre, late partner in oolloqnial lo?*.* 



REVIEW. 
Abthub CoNiKasBT. A NoveL 8 vols. London : H 
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day ; but then she waa not particular as to the Tiands : 
she was contented, so she had a hearty meal^ to go to the 
cook-shop of A. E. Newman. All she wanted was a stuff, 
though it might be only stuff and nonsense. 

We do not quarrel, therefore, with the caterers to this 
craving, but regard the issue of weak novels to these hun- 
gerers as a sort of charity — as a distribution of soup to the 
poor. Should any sharp-set lady, like our friend, be reduced 
to want, not haying tasted a novel for twenty-four hours, let 
her go to Mr. Effingham Wilson for a meal, and "Arthur 
Coningsby" will serve for a stop-gap as well as most other 
novels of its dass. 

In the meantime we will just lift up the cover of the work, 
and give her a sniff of the relish she may expect. It describes 
a lady of delicate constitution, who required a great deal of 
support, but neglected to take it. 

'^ Her features were regular and striking, and her dark 
grey eyes could not conceal their splendour,*' &a, &o. 



ODE TO MISS KELLY.* 

OH HEB OFEKIKO THE STRAIO) THEATBS. 



Bkttt — ^I beg pardon — Fanny K. ! 

(I was just thinking of your Betty Finnikin)— <i 
Permit me this to say, 
In quite a friendly way — 

1 like your theatre, though but a minnikin ; 

* My fikiher wrote leTeral soDga, fcc, for Mibb £607*8 entertainment^ 
bftring made her aoqaaintanoe through hia moat intimate friend Lamb. 
Among theae may be mentioned ** Sally Simpkin'a Lament," in ** Hood's 
Own." 



^ gjv. *woui vuirs lor 11 tt 

I like voiir boxes ^vllcro the audiei: 
A family circle ; and your little pil 
I like your little stage, where you < 
Your pleasant bill of §bj^ 
And show us passengers so rich and 
Tour little stage seems quite an om 



I like exceedingly your Parthian dai 
Dimly remembering dramatic oodgei 
The ghost of Memory — ^the shade of 
Lord ! what a housekeeper for Mr. I 
I like your savage, of a one-horse poi 
And Terence, done in Irish fix>m the 
And Sally— quite a kitchen-garden fl 
And Mrs. Drake, serene in sky-blue i 
I like your girl as speechless as a mn 
It shows you can play dmn 
I like your boy, deprived of everv tAt 
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Suffice it, Fanny Kelly ! with your art 
So much in love, like others I have grown, 
I really mean myself to take a part 
In " Free and Easy" — at my own bespeak — 

And shall three times a week 
Drop in and make your pretty house my own 1 



REVIEW. 

Vbgetablb Cookekt; with an Imtbodugtion BEcomcENDiKG Absti- 
lOEKCE FROM Akixal Food. London : Efi^gham Wilson. 



The editor of this work belongs to a society, upwards of one 
hundred of whom have abstained from animal food from ten to 
twenty yemu We haye heard of this society, and suspect 
that it holds its meetings in Covent Garden, and that the pre- 
sident has a lively interest in the sale of potherbs. There is 
a frontispiece, indeed, very like a fancy stall in the market 

The hint is clearly taken from 6rimaldi*s old stage trick of 
building up a man of vegetables, and the authoress has 
wisely, or more herbally speaking, sagely, endeavoured to 
apply pantomime practice to real every-day life, and to 
support the human body with sour-krout, onions, parsneps, 
and split-peas. 

^The pernicious custom of eating animal food having 
become so general in this countiy," she feels called upon to 
make a stand against buttock of beef, set her own hce 
against pork chops, and lift up her vegetable voice in a style 
enough to put Alderman Scales and his fraternity on their 
own tenterhooks. 

The lady's chapel is evidently not Whitechapel, and she 
declares more for Tabernacle than Meating. Dr. Lambb 

▼OLb VL 19 
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_ .VI ±jviiy ■• prevailed on a 

tritlL'o^, \\ith<'Ut v«^'rotaMrs," lait nftor ci 
\.;i> -'I !■..- ll t' 'livr u}> the ^.Miiic." X<'1 
Lmw 1i>iil: wuiiM ;i L:ood strong hearty fel 
diet of ''purslain, pennyroyal, and tant4 
tarSy" says Sir John Sinclair^ '* who live pi 
food, possess a ferocity of mind and fien 
which forms tho leading features of all cai 
Begging Sir John's pardon, the horseflesh 
with tho matter, — 

A Tartar would be a Tarter if he only an 

The lady, however, goes a step beyon 

declares that the eaters of animal food aie 

HoUoways and Haggertys, and that DoUy*! 

infamous as Probert*s cottage. 

She tells us — "We must cease to degn 
our bodies, by making them the burialplao 
of innocent brute animals, some healthy, s 
all violently murdered I** (p. 3.) And agi 
can be no doubt, therefore, thaf ♦^'^ " 
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nes8 or mercy; and if this Mrs. Herbstrewer will refer to 
Thurtell*8 case, she will find that though the murderers ate 
pork chops, it was afteb the fact. 

The lady is a pious lady, and appeals often to her Bible, 
but professedly disbelieyes that ''real animals were let down 
in a sheet out of heaven *' to the hungry apostle. 

Her yeraion evidently is, — " Arise, Peter ! kill that cuctun- 
ber, slay that lettuce, and stick that turnip ! ** Such a diet, 
she declares, woidd ''entirely abolish the greatest of all 
curses — ^war ; " and yet of all the apostles St. Peter was the 
only one recorded to have used his sword ! To come nearer 
home, Earl Grey pursues a peaceful policy; but does it 
follow that his lordship breakfasts on leeks, or dines on 
cabbage, and sups on radishes. To be sure, rations of mari- 
golds and maijoram might take some of the fight out of the 
Lif<^;uards and Dragoons ; but we fear not even the lady 
herself could preach the Coldstream into livmg on water- 



Holding these opinions, we shall not trouble our readers 
with the prescriptions for making vegetable messes, but must 
extract part of a recipe for an omelet, which includes a 
whole direction for making a frying-pan : — " Omelets should 
be fried in a small frying-pan made for that purpose with a 
small quantity of butter." (p. 4.) 

There is in the introduction a second discourse, on 
spirituous liquors, in which the vegetables of course get 
well watered ; but the essay is only remarkable for a shrewd 
suspicion by Doctor Carlyle, that "no man would give a 
lamb, a calf, a chicken, or a duck, spirituous liquors, with a 
hope of rendering it sooner fat, even if such liquors were so 
cheap as to make it an economical process ; yet many parents 
do this by their ohildben.*' The fattening of children for 
the table is certainly a new idea, and we recommend the 
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lady to keep a waiy eye on the ogre-like dootor^ who has 
perhaps got tired of eternal oeleiy and endive. Let her take 
her warnings. Let her pnt a leg of mntton to her trim- 
mings, a beefisteak to her onions, and a mntton-ehop into her 
Lish-stew. It will make her book more saleable^ and her 
cookery more eatable ; and besides, if she mairiesy she may 
then hope for marrowbones and deayers in the erening. 



[The announcement of the " Comio *' for 1884 took this year, in the 
** Athensom " for October, the form of a ctrcolar from the Genend 
Post Office.] 

GENERAL POST OFFICE. 



Whereas the following letter having been put into Box 
No. 4, Section 6, Department 8 of this office, without any 
address or superscription whatever : 

Instead of returning the same to the authors of " Rejected 
Addresses *' or of " Odes and Addresses to Great People," His 
Grace the Director-general has ordered it to be directed 
generally to the people of Great Britain, in the hope that 
some individual of the three kingdoms may lay claim to the 
epistle according to the letter of the law — or rather the law 
of the letter. 

(copy.) 
"My dear Sir, 

"You are perfectly and nautically right The 
'Comic Annual' ought certainly to clear out in time for 
the titide winds to cany it through the straits of Pater- 
noster. It is far better in that latitude to have a sale than 
to be Bomng, 

*'You may safely advertise that the 'Comic* will leave 
your dock, autward hound, on the 1st of November, and if 
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you should call it A, it will sound no worse to the 'sub- 
scribers at Lloyd's.' My literary rigging, except a few lines, 
is all standing, and the blockmakers have done their parts. 
This announcement sounds rather Dibdenish, but it will 
come appropriately from a street that is named after the 
Fleet 

"With regard to my novel, the shell of *Tyhiey Hall* is 
completed, and the whole building in one story is expected 
to be printed and papered very early in December. Tou 
can treat in the meantime with parties who may be disposed 
to occupy themselyes with the premises ; and a reading lease 
for a term of ninety-nine years will not be at all objected 
toby, 

*' My dear Sir, 

" Yoius very truly, 

<' Thomas Hooa 



^- lukB HoFBi, oa, 1, 1838.' 
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1834. 

[The "Caiiiia"fm thii year ftppean to b« without tny dedication. 
The " Ode to Sir Andrew Agnew " ia the only paper in this volume 
not reprinted in " Hood's Own."'] 



THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1834. 

PREFACE. 

Fob the fifth time, like the aonual woodcock, I moke mj 
autunmal appearance ; and, according to mj habit, am to be 
found in the same haunt as the year before, frequenting 
leaves, and wood, and coTcre. 

Since the lost Beaeon I have taken many flights &r and 
near, and viith all my little power of suction have plied my 
bill around the springs of the humorous and the comic^ 
which are, in the words of Bewick, " oozing rills that are 
rarely frozen." In such plaahy nooks the woodcock ia 
said to plump himself up in a mgle night — and the sports- 
man who beats these p^es in pursuit of mirth, most judg« 
whether I have employed my time in laughing and growing 
tat, according to the proverb. Should I be received with 
the same relish and welcome as that estimable bird of 



...v^M iiiul I'crvciit a wclc(wnc as a ir<^ntUni 
li;is ]{v]t nil 1;"- V. I ;l-\\ !~ln 1-^ >;tliii_r »'ii iii 
ii' !!■ -. It i-> lilv- ly tliiTctMi-o that the lor 
ii>k //it X) fcuit with hiin j but I am givec 
that eleven copies of my Tolume will certain 
Stationers* Hall. This, to an author, ia moi 
of civic distinction. 

As usual, I have endeavoured to conciliate 1 
by mingling a little instruction with amuien 
manner of the Library of Entertaining Eno^ 
the Reformer of our Legal Institutions will mc 
submissive hints ; and so will the religious For 
exuberant exercise of the holy-stone on the 
while an improvement is suggested in naval p< 
protest is entered against the British Leai^ e 
James counter-blasted the Virginian. I wonl 
use to my countiymen ; and only regret that I 
power ascribed to mo by a very respectable li 
the neighbourhood, who has repeatedly called * 
been at home to inn"'— " 
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rise in coveys. As a Cambridge coachman, who had acquired 
the habit from the collegians, once remarked to me, '' I do 
not see why words should not now and then be put into 
double-harness as well as horses.*' The late Admiral Bumej, 
of all the adventures in his voyages, used to look back with 
the utmost pleasure on the fact of his having planted the 
Paronomasia in the Society Islands, by making the first pun 
ever uttered in the Otaheitan language. The natives received 
the novelty with a shout of approbation, and patronised it 
so warmly that, according to recent voyagers, they are now 
become as expert at double-tonguing as Nicholson or Drouet. 
It is usual in the preface to an annual for the editor to 
offer his acknowledgments to his contributors; but as I 
have nobody to thank but myself, — for as Coriolauus says, 
** Alone I did it," — ^the acknowledgment will be better made 
in private, after the fashion of the eccentric Dr. Monsey, 
who, when he had taken his own advice for his own indis- 
position, used to transfer the usual physician's fee from his 
right-hand pocket to his left. I must not omit, how- 
ever, to express here how much I feel indebted to Miss 
Kelly for a copy of " Sally Simpkin's Lament," and still more 
BO for the original of Sally herself, in the entertainment at 
the Strand Theatre ; a personation of such admirable truth 
and natiire, that even an incredulous public will be apt to 
take my Ballad Narratives for Facts not Fictions. With 
this introduction I commend my fifth volume to its buyers 
and seUers, and looking forward to " fresh fields and pastures 
now,** I throw up my literaiy heels, and exclaim with the 
Peri in Lalla Rookh — 



<( 



J07, J07 for erer, mj task is done^ 
The gate is pass'd, and heayen is won 1 
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ODE TO SIR ANDREW AGNEW, BART • 

— ♦ — 

" At oertain mmoiib he m$kM a prodigiovi eUttariag with hia hiD.**^ 

SiLBT. 

«Th6 biU is rather I011& flat» and tinged with green.**— Bbwxok. 

Oh Andrew Fairseryioe — but I beg pardon, 
You never laboured in Di Vernon's garden. 
On curly kale and cabbages intent — 
Andrew Churchservice was the thing I meant ; 
You are a Christian, I would be the same, 
Although we differ, and Fll tell you why. 
Not meaning to make game, 
I do not like my Church so very High ! 

When people talk, as talk they will, 

About your bill. 
They say, among their other jibes and small jeers. 
That, if you had your way. 
You'd make the seventh day 
As overbearing as the Dey of Algiers. 
Talk of converting Blacks — 
You make a thing so horrible of one day. 
Each nigger they will bet a something tidy, 

* Sir Andrew Agnew was the author of a bill entitled " The Iiord*i Day 
ObserTanoe Bill,*' which he described as a bill ** to prerent all manner of 
work on the Lord's day." It enacted, among other things, that any one 
who shonld be present at any meeting, assembly, or conooorse of people, 
for any " pastime of public indeoorom, inoonyenience, or nuisance, or for 
public debating upon or discussing any subject, or for publlo lecture, 
address, or speech, or who shall be present at any news-room or dub-room, 
■hall forfeit for the first offence any sum not less than 5s., nor more than 
lOf. ; for the second offence not less than 10s., nor more than 20«. ; and 
for erery subsequent offence not less than 20s., nor more than £5.** — Note 
to Ameriean Edition^ 
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Would rather be a heathenish Man Friday, 
Than your Man Sunday ! 

So poor men speaJc, 

Who, once a week, 
Perhaps, after weaving artificial flowers, 
Can snatch a glance of Nature's kinder bowers, 

And revel in a bloom 

That is not of the loom, 
Making the earth, the streams, the skies, the trees, 

A Chapel of Ease. 
Whereas, as you would plan it, 
Walled in with hard Scotch granite, 
People all day should look to their behaviours ;«- 
But though there be, as Shakspeare owns, 

^' Sermons in stones," 
Zounds ! would you have us work at them like paviours i 

Spontaneous is pure devotion's fire ; 
And in a green wood many a soul has built 
A new Church, with a fir-tree for its spire, 
Where Sin has prayed for peace, and wept for guHc, 
Better than if an architect the plan drew ; 
We know of old how medicines were backed, 
But true Reli^on needs not to be quacked 
By an Un-merry Andrew ! 

Suppose a poor town-weary sallow elf 
At Primrose-hill would renovate himself, 

Or drink (and no great harm) 
MUk genuine at ChcUk Farm ; 
The innocent intention who would baulk. 
And drive him back into St Bennet Finki 
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For m J part, for my life, I oannot think 
A walk on Sunday is '^ the Devil*B Walk. 

But there's a sect of Deists, and their oreed 

Is D — ing other people to be d— d ; 

Yea, all that are not of their saintly leTel, 

They make a pious point 

To send, with an " aroint," 

Down to that great Fillhcllenist, the DeviL 

To such, a ramble by the River Lea, 

Is WAlly treading on the " Banks of D— *** 

Go down to Margate, wisest of law-makera^ 
And say unto the sea, as Canute did 

(Of course the sea will do as it is bid)^ 
" This is the Sabbath — ^let there be no breakers ! ** 
Seek London's Bishop, on some Sunday mom, 
Apd try him with your tenets to inoculate ; 
Abuse his fine souchong, and say in soom, 
'* This is not Churehmcm^s chocolate 1 *' 

Or, seek DiBsonters at their mid-day meal, 

And read them from your Sabbath Bill some passages^ 

And while they eat their mutton, beef, and yeal. 

Shout out with holy zeal — 
" These are not ChappeVs sausages 1 " 
Suppose your Act should act up to your will. 
Yet how will it appear to Mrs. Grundy, 
To hear you saying of this pious biU, 

" It; ifforks well — on a Sunday 1 " 

To knock down apple-stalls is now too late. 

Except to starve some poor old harmless madam ; — 
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Tou might have done some good, and changed our fate, 
Could jou have upset that which ruined Adam 1 
'Tis useless to prescribe salt-cod and eggs, 
Or lay post-horses under legal fetters, 
While Tattersall's on Sunday stirs its Legs, 
Folks look for good examples from their Betters I 

Consider — ^Acta of Parliament may bind 
A man to go where Irvings are discoursing ; 
But as for forcing " proper frames of mind," 
Minds are noiframed, like melons, for such /omn^ / 

Remember, as a Scottish legislator. 
The Scotch Kirk always has a Moderator ; 
Meaning, one need not ever be sojourning 
In a long Sermon Lane without a turning. 
Such grave old maids as Portia and 2^nobia 
May like discourses with a skein of threads^ 
And love a lecture for its many heads ; 
But as for me, I have the Hydra-phobia. 

Beligion one should never overdo : 

Right glad I am no minister you be, 

For you would say your service, sir, to me, 

Till I should say, " My service, sir, to yoit" 

Six days made all that is, you know, and then* 

Came that of rest, by holy ordination. 

As if to hint tmto the sons of men. 

After creation should come re-creation. 

Read right this text, and do not further search 

To make a Sunday Workhouse of the Church. 



SOS QUEEN MAB. 

[It was probably dariDg thii year that the little poem oi ** Qaaen 
Kab*' was written. I think **Preoocions Piggy" xnnat hare been 
written about the same date. 

The rest of this year contains Notices of Tarbos books for tlM 
''Atheneom.'*] 



QUEEN MAB. 



A LITTLE fairy comes at night. 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is lm>wn9 

With silver spots upon her wings, 

And from the moon she flutters down. 

She has a little silver wand. 

And when a good child goes to bed 

She waves her wand from right to left. 
And makes a circle round its head. 

And then it dreams of pleasant things, 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 

And trees that bear delicious fruit 
And bow their branches at a wish : 

Of arbours filled with dainty scents 
From lovely flowers that never fade ; 

Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 
And glow-worms shining in the shade : 

And talking birds with gifted tongues, 
For singing songs and telling tales, 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through faiiy hills and fairy dales. 
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But when a bad child goes to bed. 

From left to right she weaves her ringn^ 
And then it dreams all through the night 

Of only ugly, horrid things ! 

Then lions come with glaring eyes. 

And tigers growl, a dreadful noise, 
And ogres draw their cruel knives, 

To shed the blood of girls and boys. 

Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 
Or raging flames come scorching round, 

Fierce dragons hover in the air. 
And serpents crawl along the ground. 

Then wicked children wake and weep. 
And wish the long black gloom away ; 

But good ones love the dark, and find 
The night as pleasant as the day. 



REVIEW. 



Thx Maid-Servakt's Fbiend. By a Lady bkoitght up at th« 
FouNDLiNO Hospital. London : Onwhyn. 

The housekeeper who peruses the above title, and then 
reads the work itself, will meet with an agreeable surprisa 
Every master and mistress in the United Kingdom knows 
what a maid-servant*s friend is — sometimes he is a brother, 
sometimes a cousin (often a cousin), and sometimes a father, 
who really wears well and carries his age amaungly. He 
comes down the area, in at a window, or through a door left 
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ajar. Sometimes a maid-servant, like a hare, has many 
friends ; the master of the house often, washing his hands 
in the back kitchen, feels behind the door for the jack-towel^ 
and lays hold of a firiend*s nose — friends are shy ; sometimes 
he breaks a friend*s shins while plunging into the ooal- 
cellar for a shovel of nubblies. We speak feelingly, our own 
abode having been once turned into a Friends* Meeting- 
house, a fact we became aware of through a smoky chinmey, 
but a chimney wiU smoke when there is a journeyman baker 
up it 

Having perused the little book, a work of all work, by a 
lady brought up at the Foundling^ and having an earnest 
desire to " put our houses in order," we determined to set our 
establishment upon the lady's footing, and to act ourselves^ 
and mako our servants act, as though our conduct was in 
print. Wo confess we are not quite satisfied with the results 
— a few of which our readers shall know. They are of course 
our masters, and we are naturally anxious, like all good 
servants, to give them warning. 

Touching Fires, The following are the lady's directions :— 

« When a fire happenB give an instant alarm. Beware of opening doon^ 
windows, &c, to increase the fire by a current of air. Sndeayonr to 
remain as collected as possible. See that the family are assembled, and 
that none are missing. First save lives, then property. Think of ike 
V}afs of escape — by the stairs if no better way. Creep along a room where 
the fire is, and creep down stairs backwards on hands and knees (heated 
air ascends), come down stairs with a pillow before your ho^ and a wet 
blanket round the body, hold your breath, or try the roof of an adjoining 
house. Throw out of the window a feather-bed to leap upon in the laat 
extremity ; &sten fire-escapes to the bed-posts ; first send children down 
by a sack fastened to a rope, taking care of the iron spikes and area ; (Aen 
lower yourself" 

We got our new servant to work the foregoing problem, 
as she is strange to the ways of the house. She did creep 
down stairs backward on her bauds and knees as advised, 
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but for want of a good look out, took a wrong turn and 
escaped into the coal-skuttle. She then returned and tried 
the front way, with a pillow before her face and a wet 
blanket round her body, and would, no doubt, have had a 
lumbago if she had walked straight into the flames. Again 
she returned, with unwearied industry, and stepped on to 
the roof of the next house, — ^but it turned out that there 
was no next house, and she gave over any further attempt at 
escape. The footman fastened flre-escapes to the bed-posts, 
the consequence of which was, that the house was gutted by 
two gentlemen of easy honesty — servants* friends, no doubt 
The children were carefully let down in a sack as directed, 
but the servant "lowered herself" by carefully balancing 
them, into the burning parlour, in her care to avoid the 
spikes. 

Touching Thieves, The book says, 

" On Sundays, daring Diyine service, when the ^unily are at church, it 
u extremely dangerous to open the door to any one thai knocks, ... I 
would therefore adrise you to answer all strangers who may come at that 
lime from the area or an upper window. . . . Let no person who is not 
well known to you enter the house, either when you are alone in it, or 
early in the morning before the family have risen. These villains some- 
timei come as footmen, with a message from some person whose name they 
make use of ; sometimes as porters, with a basket from an inn, vnth a 
present from the country; , , . but whatever their pretences be, let them 
wait — it is preferable to appear uncivil than by your carelessness expose 
your master and mistress to be robbed, and yourself probably ill-treated.'* 

On a given Sunday, our servant Sally acted as per advice. 
The consequences were, that on returning from church, we 
were refused admittance into our own house— a friend's 
invitation to an agreeable Literary Dinner was not taken in ; 
and a couple of ducks and a goose from the Swan with Two 
Necks were refused. A young man, however, was let in, 
who was well known to her, and he quitted the house with a 
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by every maid-servant, that is to aay, 
servant can read — and that the troafak 
** considered in their wages." Sincerely, 1 
the confident anticipation that " the noU 
men who preside over the Fire Insurance ( 
a pleasure in giving publicity to a work** 1 
in cases of house-warming, the creeping 
wards on the hands and knees — and that, 1 
assurance doubly sure," they will befriend 
by furnishing each with an appropriate I 
worn on tho occasion. 



REVIEW. 
♦ 

Talks and Pofitlab Fictions, theib Resskblancoe and Trans- 
mission FBOM COUNTEY TO Ck)UNTBT. By ThOICAB EeIGHT- 

LKY. London : Whittaker & Ck>. 

This is a delightful and amusing book ; but the Utilitarian 
will sneer at it ; and we can vividly picture in our mind's eye 
the look of the scornful gentleman *' who has written some 
things on political economy," on hearing the author discourse 
of classical mythology. We can fancy him elevating his cui 
bono good-for-nothing eyebrows, tummg up his nose studded 
with blacks from a steafii-funnel, plunging his hands into his 
pockets in search of the circulating medium, pursing up his 
Malthusian ogre-like mouth, and then shuffling off with two 
feet imbued with the Com Question, and in a regular parallel 
with each other, from taking his daily pedestrian exercise on 
a railroad. For our own parts, we have been once children^ 
and have some hopes of a second childhood, and therefore 
cordially concur in the sentiment of the great Luther:-^ 
** I would not, for any quantity of gold, part with the won- 
derful tales whichi have retained from my earliest youth, or 
have met with in my progress through life.*' 

** Many years ago," says Mr. Keightley, '' I chanced to read 
in a newspaper an interesting account of the loss of a ship ; 
but in what part of the world it occurred I am now unable 
to recollect The narrative stated that the crew and pas- 
sengers saved themselves on two desert islets at some distance 
from each other. They remained for some time separate. 
At length they joined, and made their way to a friendly 
port To their no small surprise, they found that, during 
their state of separation, they had fallen on precisely the 
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same expedients for the supply of their wants. As they had 
been in a state of nearly total destitution, the Teasel haTing 
gone down, these expedients were necessarily yarious and 
numerous, and many of them were remarkably ingenious. 

''This little narrative made a strong impression on my 
mind. I often reflected on it I compared with it other 
phenomena as they presented themselves^ and insensibly feU 
into the habit of viewing man as an inventive and inde- 
pendent, rather than a merely imitative being.^ 

Wo quite agree with Mr. Keightley in his theory, and 
prefer, like him, to look upon man as something better than 
a monkey or a mocking-bird. Certain antiquaries are too 
fond of cackling over mare*s nests, of proclaiming casual 
coincidences as direct plagiarisms, and tracing all similar 
fictions to one source, as if the human imagination had so 
small a ground-plot, that it was compelled on the same 
foundation to raise stoiy after stoiy, like the architects of 
Old Reekie. Such pleasant persons will derive the ** History 
of Jack the Giant Killer** from David and Goliah, and will 
discover in the amour of Jupiter and Leda, the original of 
that rhyme of the nursery, — 

"Qooiey, goosey, gander, 
Where will 70a wander t 
Up staira, and down itairs, 
And in my lady's chamber.** 

Magic is an essential ingredient in old romance, and we 
wonder these ingeniotis gentlemen have never proved that 
necromancy (by Drayton called nigromanoy) was, in fiawst, 
n^ro-man-cy, and derived firom the real Black Art Obeah. 

There are other cases, however, where "Popular Stories 
and Fictions'* appear to belong in common to the most 
remote nations, the resemblance consisting, not merely in 
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verbal coincidences, associations of sentiment and expression, 
or occasional identity of incident, but in a continued cohe- 
rence and community of circumstance, which prove them to 
be as intimately related as the Siamese Twins. Mr. Eeight- 
ley, with his great learning and diligent research, has col^ 
looted some very curious examples of these legendary pheno* 
mena, and the migration of these tales of passage from on6 
land to another is as wonderful as that of the swallow. Thus 
we find the enchanted flying horse of the Arabian Nights 
alighting in France, by M. Gallaud ; and again, we find a 
Neapolitan story caught up into the air (like Bedreddin 
Hassan by the the geni), and set down again on its legs in 
Bussia. But what will the English reader think and feel 
when he is told that the racy wine of romance, which he 
imagined to be home-made, he has been drinking almost 
^neat as imported" from Germany, Italy, Denmark, and 
Persia 1 '^ Jack the Giant Killer ** seems to belong to us but 
by letters of naturalization ; and as to Whittington's cat, it 
is literally a cat of nine tales, and is proved by the parish 
reg^ters of Eat-holm to have been kittened before Sir 
Richard was bom within the sound of Bow beUs. The 
Danes, who have effected this incursion on our popular 
London legend, have made a similar descent on the tradition 
ground of the Swiss ; and the historian of " William Tell " is 
shown to have drawn the long-bow in behalf of his hero. 
The fiunous shoot is discovered to have been grafted on an 
elder-stock of the tenth century, when the same feat of 
archery was performed by one Toko, long before the Hel- 
vetian's golden-pippin was in the pip. 
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dinner at Alderman Barber's in Mersey Street, was perfectly 
a Barmecide's feast to 

Yours, very truly, 

Thomas Hood. 
Lake Houss, OeL 1, 1884. 



[But, in spite of the hope expressed that the *' Comic" would be out 
in November, the public did not see the *' Comic*' until after De- 
cember. The delay — probably the result of ill-health, either his own 
or that of my mother, who at this time was seriously indisposed, as 
readers of the "Memorials** will remember — was, however, amply 
atoned for by my father in the following characteristic letter to the 
Editor of the "Athenaeum,'* written on the day after Christmas-day.] 



Djeab Sir, 

I beg to lay before you the following letters. As 

a good deal of bad language has passed, I must request you, 

like Sir Robert Peel versu*. Dr. Lusbington, " to print the 

correspondence." I trust it will set at rest a question which 

has been raised by certain individuals — ^namely, whether this 

year the " Comic" will come out if it bo called upon. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Thomas Hood. 
Laks Housi, Dee, 26, 1834. 

(CJOPT.) 

The Editors of " Le Panorama des Deux Mondes " presents 
their compliments at Monsieur Thomas Hood and requests 
to take a copy of the Comic Annual for the purpose of ex- 
tracting some bits out of the author, which will bo esteemed 
a considerable favour. It is proposed to say in the end " all 
these pieces of works are by Mr. Hood so well known for a 
quiet humoiir." The Panorama of Two Worlds occupies one 
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lax^o circle, to which tho Editors will feel happy to introduce 
a volume " fort amusant, et fort spiritueL" 



(copy.) 

GEyTILHOMMES, 

G>mme je ne vis pas dans la cit^ mais dans la oon« 
tr^, six miUes depuis Londrcs, je n*ai pas une mode de tous 
enyojer lo Coraique Annuel, mais je tous enyoje un ordre 
sur mon publishcur, que je tous prie accepter. Son nom est 

Monsieur , yivant a Montague k Bl^, pres le Change- 

mcnt Rojale. Allez gauohement dans la rue. 

Je serai bicn hemreux me trouver dans les Deux Mondes ; 
mais permettez moi de yous mettre droits sur un point 
Mon livre pcut ^tre " ammant,'* comme tous ties si bon k 
dire, mais il n a pas attempts ^tre '' tptritueV* Je ne suis 
pas im clerge-homme qui 6crit les serments. Dieu tous 
blesse. Je suis, 

Grentilhommes, 

Yotre tr^ humble domestique, 

Thomas Hood. 



1835. 



[The ** Comic " this year is again without a dedication. The whole 
of its contents has been used for ** Hood*8 Own."] 



THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1835. 

— ^— 

PREFACE. 

"Wkll, men alive!" — as Walking Stewart used to address 
the cashier and clerks of a Life Assurance office, where he 
held an annuity, — " well, men alive, here I am again ! " 
Although somewhat later than usual, I am still in good time. 
The winter is not far advanced — its first snow is now lying 
on the groimd. At all events January is not out, and the 
Comic is. 

I do not pretend to compete with the fast ones among my 
contemporaries, whom "Time gallops withal," till the old 
mower is blown and distressed by the rattling pace he must 
go at to keep up with them, to say nothing of the desperate 
leaps he must take that Christmas may fall about Michael- 
mas, and the new year begin in October. " There is a time," 
it IB written, "for everything," — but the saying does not 
seem to be applied to Annuals : — the " quarter of an hour 
too soon " recommended by Lord Nelson, is stretched into a 
quarter of a year. To judge by the distance at which 
oertain editors lay hold of it. Time's forelock must be a 
thousand times longer than a Chinese pigtail ! — ^but is there 
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not Bomcthiug approaching to cruelty to animalfl, in hauling 
him along by it till he breaks his shins over his own 
calendar, or knocks his head against one of his own date 
tuees 1 He is, wo know, a notable Edax Rerum — ^but is it 
therefore necessary to give him his dinner at breakftist timet 
Must ho always have his yiotuals in advance — ^his Good 
Friday buns on the Thursday, and his Shrove Tuesday pan- 
cakes on the Monday before 9 Time and tide wait for no 
man, and in return the editors of the annuals seem deter- 
mined not to wait for time or tide. Literaiy gentlemen 
who have no doubt read and relished Thomson, ought to 
know better than to shuffle the four seasons together like 
the four suits at cards. It is not decent with their antedated 
volumes, whilst the old year ]& still vigorous, to show us the 
new year standing barefooted, and waiting to slip into his 
shoes. What would be thought of a sportsman who set before 
his friends a leash of partridges with a boat of bread-sauce on 
the glorious 1st of June ? What would be said if the waits 
wouldn't wait, but, " beating time " by two months, began 
their Christmas serenades upon the festival of St Simon and 
St Jude 1 What would bo done if the boxing beadle of St 
Bride's took it into his head to go about carolling his ''glad 
tidings of great joy " on the eve of Gunpowder Plot 1 But 
what could would and should be thought said and done if 
one of these very forward editors thought proper to pre- 
maturely salute his lady contributors all round, by warrant 
of a sprig of mistletoe, on Lord Mayor's day 1 To be con- 
sistent, are the gentlemen in question as precocious in their 
private as their public habits 1 Do they put on their winter 
woollen and great coats at the first hint from Sirius, and slip 
into nankeens and washing waistcoats at sight of the first 
snow-drop 1 Do they unfurl their umbrellas on Midsimimer 
day against St Swithin, and lay in salt cod and/reaA eggs, 
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in Januaiy, agiuDst Lent in MeltcIi. In sbor^ do not they 
Mitioipate in ererything — even to keeping the birthday of 
"the babe that is unborn " and breokfaating over night, and 
knocking at number nine to leave a card at number twelve t 
The " Oriental," with ita sultry associationB, and those 
naked natives, might properly appear in the dog daya, if 
duly dated, but what has the "Winter's Wreath" to do with 
Hay day t Is it really the nick to produce the Stanfielda, 
when the sickle ia in the cornfields t Ought Beatht & 
appear in London, juat when grouse-Bhooting begins on the 
Moon t Is it wise to present a Friendship's Offering so long 
before its ostensibls date, that a moderately everlasting 
friendship might be bom, bred, and buried, in the interval — 
above all, ought the juveniles intended for Christmas and 
new year's gifts, to oome out coeval.with " Bartlemy fairings," 
in the very teeth of the opinion of Donna Ines about 
juvenUea, 



For my own part, I afiect none of these unseasonable 
fiirestallings : I never in my life gave five guineas for a 
quart of very early peas, or a crown a pound for veiy new 
potatoes. I am content with things as they naturally ripen, 
without forcing; and my gardener, who inclines to ofium 
CUM dig — is of the same opinion ; forcing thtfme is quite out 
of the question. What rational man would give a dump for 
a chronometer " warranted iast }" I never, like Scott's stem 
Covenanter, give the long hand a push forwards, in its course 
loond the dial ; feeling that Sol, who drives the Old Begu- 
latw, knows his daily pace too well to be deceived ; still leas 
dtould I dream of juggling my royal almanack by having 
jdum-pudding, mince-pie, and snapdragou before the full of 
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the leat Thus it is that my Annual for 1835 did not oome 
out in 1834, like certain other Yolumes, which doubtleas 
plume themselves, and chuckle over their being bo earij, as 
the ''bonny grey cock" did, after misleading the Scottish 
Juliet in the ballad, by ''crowing an hour too soon." I 
should be loth to suggest such treatment of my precocious 
brethren, — but didn't she twist Chanticleer's neck for it, till 
he could no more cry cock-o-doodlo than a cork-screw t 

If it be " well to be off with the old love, before you are 
on with the new," it is particularly a prudent principle with 
regard to old and new years. For example, had this work 
been published precipitately in September, its pages would 
have been closed against such a subject as the burning of 
the parliament houses, instead of my having the gratification 
of contributing my qvLoU^ of facts and materials, for the use 
of the future Humes and Smollctts of the British empire. 
Let the extra early reflect well on this point, and they may 
come to the conclusion, tliat a day before the fair is as bad 
as a day after it. Surely it can be of no earthly use to 
hurry your beasts into Smithfield on Wednesday, because 
Friday is cattle day ! 

As I have alluded above to the great conflagration, I am 
anxious to say a few words, lest some exception should be 
taken to the choice of such a subject, by some of those 
decidedly serious characters who are fun-proof all over, and 
may therefore feel disposed to exclaim, "Fire is no joke, 
burning houses are not things to play upon," They have 
no notion of what Scrub calls "laughing consimiedly." 
Properly impressed with every grave feeling that belongs to 
such a catastrophe, I have nevertheless made it my business 
to collect, an-ange, and record, all the whimsicalities that 
arose out of the calamity, for in this motley world the most 
Bdemn events sometimes give birth to very comical issues. 
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Ab many journalists have described the most tragic parts of 
the narrative, I felt the more called upon to present the 
ludicrous passages that occurred, and thus supply the lights 
to the shades of a picture that is destined to occupy a 
prominent place in the National Galleiy. The accuracy of 
the statements may be implicitly relied upon. The Jubb 
letters are from real originals, and any gentleman who may 
be sceptical upon the epistle of Ann Gale, shall be welcome 
to her hand. I confess I had doubts myself of the genuine- 
ness of M. Chabert's account, till it was corroborated by a 
policeman (N. 75), who assured me that he was severely 
burnt in both hands by a large hot inkstand that was 
delivered to him by a gentleman in a great coat For the 
rest of the particulars I confidently appeal to the Ode to Mr. 
Buckingham, with its ex-tracts from the Temperance Report 
itself, in proof of my anxiety to adduce nothing that cannot 
be strictly verified. The descriptive reports of the fire, I 
had frx)m the highest authorities, persons for instance on the 
steeple of St. Margaret's Church, or in the iron galleries of 
the Monument and St. Paul's. Besides, I was at the scene 
myself Through my not being personally intimate with all 
the peers^ and indeed with many of the commoners, I may 
have made some confusion as to individuals; such as 
mistaking Sir John Hobhouse for Lord Althorp, or Mr. 
Cobbett fbr Sir Andrew Agnew, or Mr. 0* Gorman Mahon 
for Mr. Pease. I can only say, that all such errors will be 
cheerfully amended, on application, in a new edition; and 
that if any nobleman, or gentleman, who was present, feels 
himself hurt by being out of the fire, a warm place shall be 
booked for him, in either House, or the Hall, at his own 
option, or he may go over them all in three heats. 

With this liberal promise, I bow and take my leave, 
sincerely hoping that I have committed no breach of 
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privilege in publishing Buch parliamentary prooeedingi^ and 
that throughout the narrative, there is no call for any ay 
like " chair, chair ! order, order 1 ** 

[Tn tho beginning of 1835 my father was involved in heavy pecunlaiy 
difficulties by the failoro of a firm, and resolved on going abroad 
to live — in tho vain hope of being able to retrench and save. In hit 
passage from England to Rotterdam he was nearly lost in the Lord 
Melville, This Sonnet was probably written soon after the event ; the 
original MS., written in a hand that betrays signs of weakness, being 
in my possession. In spite of tho forgiveness he extended to his " old 
love," I fear it is only too certain that from the storm of the 4th of 
March, 1835, dated the commencement of a long series of illnesses 
which — could anything have embittered existence to one so cheerM in 
spirit — would have made his life a soifering, to be endnred with a sad 
resolution and patience, chiefly founded on its probably brief duration.] 



SONNET TO OCEAN. 



Shall I rebuke thee, Ocean, my old love. 
That once, in rage, with the wild winds at strife^ 
Thou darest monace my imit of a life, 
Sending my clay below, my soul above. 
Whilst roar'd thy waves, like lions when they rove 
By night, and boimd upon their prey by stealth 1 
Yet didst thou ne'er restore my fainting health 
Didst thou ne'er murmur gently like the dove t 
Nay, dost thou not against my own dear shore 
Full break, last link between my land and me t— 
My absent friends talk in thy very roar. 
In thy waves' beat their kindly pulse I see. 
And, if I must not see my England more. 
Next to her soil, my grave be found in thee 1 

OoBLun, Afay, 18S5. 



TO . 810 

[The following lines were printed in the ''Athensenm" in March, 
the month in which my father left England. It was afterwards in- 
cluded in " Up the Rhino."] . 



TO 



OOMFOSED AT BOTTEBDAX. 

I GAZE upon a city, — 
A city new and strange, — 
Down many a wateiy vista 
My fancy takes a range ; 
From side to side I saunter, 
And wonder where I am ; 
And can you be in England, 
And / at Rotterdam ! 

Before me lie dark waters 
In broad canab and deep. 
Whereon the silver moonbeams 
Sleep, restless in their sleep ; 
A sort of vulgar Venice 
Reminds me where I am ; 
Yes, yes, you are in England,* 
And I'm at Rotterdam. 

Tall houses with quaint gables. 
Where frequent windows shine. 
And quays that lead to bridges^ 
And trees in formal line. 
And masts of spicy vessels 
From western Surinam, 
All tell me you're in England, 
But Fm in Rotterdam. 



820 TO 



Those sailon, how outlandish 
The face and form of each 1 
They deal in foreign gestures^ 
And use a foreign speech ; 
A tongue not leam*d near Isis^ 
Or studied by the Gam, 
Declares that you're in England, 
And Fm at Botterdam. 



And now across a market 
My doubtful way I trace. 
Where stands a solemn statue^ 
The Genius of the place ; 
And to the great Erasmus 
I offer my salaam ; 
Who tells me you*re in England 
But I'm at Rotterdam. 



The coffee-room is open— 
I mingle in its crowd, — 
The dominos are noisy — 
The hookahs raise a cloud ; 
The flavour, none of Fearon's, 
That mingles with my dram, 
Bemiuds me you're in England, 
And I'm at RotterdauL 



Then here it goes, a bumper^ 
The toast it shall be mine, 
In Schiedam, or in sherry, 
Tokay, or hock of Rhine ; 
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It well deserves the brightest, 
Where sunbeam ever swam — 
"The Girl I love in England " 
I drink at Rotterdam ! 



March, 1835. 



[This Sonnet was sent to my mother from Coblenz, whither my 
father had preceded her in order to select a place of residence, and 
make arrangements for her arriyal, her state of health being very 
precarious. Like the lines from Rotterdam, and some other lines of 
the same class in '* Up the Rhine," they were addressed to her — as, 
indeed, are the original copies of all the love poems vrritten by my 
fiftther, of which I possess the MS.] 



SONNET. 



Think, sweetest, if my lids are not now wet, 
The tenderest tears lie ready at the brim. 
To see thine own dear eyes — so pale and dim,— 
Touching my soul with full and fond regret, 
For on thy ease my heart's whole care is set ; 
Seeing I love thee in no passionate whim, 
Whose summer dates but with the rose's trim. 
Which one hot June can perish and beget, — 
Ah, no ! I chose thee for affection's pet, 

For unworn love, and constant cherishing — 
To smile but to thy smile— or else to fret 

When thou art fretted — rather than to sing 
Elsewhere. Alas ! I ought to soothe and kiss 
Thy dear pale cheek while I assure thee this 1 



VOL. VI. -iY 



riMifi 



. I,a 



Mil 1 



The- ^ky ils I'liio circuiutViviRO abovo, 
That in this littlo chamber thore is found 
Both earth and heaven — mj universe of love ! 
All thckt mj God can give me, or remore, 
Hero sleeping, save myself, in mimic death. 
Sweet that in this small compass I behove 
To live their living and to breattie their breath I 
Almost I wish that, with one common aigb, 
We might resign all mundane care and strife. 
And seek together that transcendent sky, 
Where Father, Mother, Children, Husband, Wife 
Together pant in everlasting life ! 



CoBLiKi, Nov., 1S35. 



[Trom internal evideiicB I ilioald b« incliiMd t 
Staiuu to 1B35.1 
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Would I were laid 
Under the shade 
Of the calm graye, and the long grass of years,— 

That love might die with sorrow : — I am sorrow ; 

And she, that lores me tenderest, doth press 
Most poison from my cruel lips, and borrow 
Only new anguish from the old caress ; 
Oh, this world's grief^ 
Hath no relief, 
In being wrUng frx>m a great happiness. 

Woidd I had neyer filled thine eyes with love, 

For love is only tears : would I had never 
Breathed such a curse-like blessing as we prove ; 
Now, if " Farewell " could bless thee, I would sever I 
Would I were laid 
Under the shade, 
Of the cold tomb, and the long grass for ever 1 



[The " Comic'* this year is announced in the "Athenaeum," in Sep- 
tember, by a longer letter than usual Addressed by my father to his 
pablisherB.] 

DSAB SiBS, 

I am truly happy to inform you that the report 
was premature of my being " lost in the Hoffnung ; Murphy, 
of and to Cuxhaven." It was however a most narrow escape. 
Afler running foul against the wind all the morning, about 
4 p.nL a heavy squall struck our topmasts, and split the main- 
theet to rags before the reefs could be furled, nearly all the 
oraw being uuderhatched at the time, — the rascally steers- 
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man eyen was not at the steeraga The conaeqiienoe was 
exactly what Captains Hall or Manyat, or any experienced 
naval officer would expect. The rudder would not answer 
the helm, she luffed away from the wind, shipped a sea that 
carried away all the left larboards and gare such a lee-lurch 
to port that wo expected she would pitch head-foremost 
on her beam-ends, in which case she must inevitably have 
missed stays with her keel uppermost Providentially at 
this awful crisis she broached-to athwart hawse, which unex- 
pectedly righted her, though not without damage. When 
wo went to hoist sail upon it, we found that the mast had 
stepped out, but we fished with a spare stem-post for a juiy, 
and by dint of tacking were able to claw off to a lee-shore, 
where slipping our cables we brought up fifteen &.thoms of 
water and a sandy bottom with our best bower anchor. It 
was a miraculous escape. " For the moment," Murphy said, 
" he thought all hands were on their last legs." 

In such an extremity it was a comfort to reflect that even 
the " babe unborn " was well provided for ; I mean the 
Comic for 1836, the materials for which I deposited in your 
hands on leaving England. By this time I suppose it is all 
engraved, printed, and bound ; but I must reiterate my 
injunction not to bring it out before the First of December. 
A more premature publication, after the tone of my last 
preface would be too much like " flying in my own face." 

As to your query of " where can you write to me ? " The 
only certain address I could give you would be poste restanU 
Timbuctoo. To-day for instance I am at Berlin, to-morrow 
figuratively at Copenhagen, the next day at Geneva, and the 
day after that at Damascus. It is not imlikely therefore 
that in my search after " fresh fields and pastures new," I 
may find myself some day under the mud crust of that 
gi'eat dirt pie an African hut, surrounded by fresh fields of 
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sand that would new pasture a herd of all the hour-glasses 
in the world. 

Between ourselves I expect that this travelling will benefit 
my own health and that of the Ck)mio besides There are 
three things which the public will always clamour for, sooner 
or later ; namely : novelty, novelty, novelty ; and it is well 
to be beforehand. 

I remember Grimaldi being hissed once at Sadler*s Wells, 
after singing his celebrated comic song of " Tippety-witchet,*' 
and he appealed to the audience. ''He had nodded," he 
said, ''frowned, winked, sneezed, choked, gaped, cried, grinned, 
grimaced, and hiccupped ; he had done all that could be 
done by brows, chin, cheeks, eyes, nose and mouth, and 
what more did they want 1 " — " Why, we want," yawned a 
languid voice from the pit, " we want a new feature." 

I am, dear Sirs, 

Yours truly, 
« TuoHAS Hood. 

Slumber 2, 1836. 



[PloH the " Comic " for tliit jmi notUiv rmdiM kraiUbla tar mj 
jcwent pnrpoM bat the PreboB. Iik« it* mors i»nni«rii.t^| jnd^ 
CMsoT^ it wu gireQ to th« world withont uj dediottiau.] 



THE COMIC ANNUAL FOE 1836. 

PREFACE. 

OnoE mora — from a cr«Bt oTerio<:^ng Kmltermfae q ier m 
the Eifel — I make my annu&l bow. To be aure, I am more 
ibtux two thousiuid feet above the level of the sea; oa a 
Teutonio mountain, in the midst of a palpable fog, to which 
it is accustomed eight dnja out of seven, — ^bnt neither 
diSbrenco nor distance makes any difference to us Germans, 
in our salutes : — we can bow round a comer, <^ down a 
crooked lana To see us bow retroBpectively sometimes, 
would remind jou of that polite Author, who submitting to 
a classical authority, said with an appropriate bend, " I bow 
to the Ancients." 

And truly, of all bowers that ever bowed, including Lord 
Chesterfield, the Royal inventor of the " Prince's bow," the 
"booing" Sir Archy Uacsycophant, Tom Uoore, and his 
Bowers of Bendcrmeer, all the admirals of blue, white, and 
red, with their larboard hows, and starboard bows, all the 
bow-loving schoolmasters with their "Where's your bowl" 
and finally, Macduff and his whole army, who boughed out 
Macbeth — of all these, no man ever scraped his f^ot witlHmt 
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a Bcmper, or bent eo agreeably to bis own bent, as your very 
humble obedient seiranL To be candid, I am in the humour 
to bow — age oommands reepeot — ^to an old poet 'Tis better 
than bowing to a post obit. 

' " Oh I my masteis I " as the labourer aaid to the brick- 
layers after foiling through the roof and rafters of an 
unfinished house, " I have gone through a great deal since 
yon saw me last" 

First, there was my narrow escape in the Hoffiiung off, 
CnzhaTen, bo narrow indeed, that I felt upon what is called 
" the edge of doom," newly ground I only wonder, that 
terrible storm, instead of letting me bow to you smilingly 
like Sir Bobert Smirke, did not shako, terrify, and bully me 
into a seriooB writer ; solemnly bending, as we might auppoae 
Elair to have done, with a presentation copy of hia " OraTe." 
Secondly, there was my dangerous consultation of oompltunts, 
m the Spring, with its complication of High German phy- 
noians; namely, two Animal-Ut^etisers ; three HomoBO- 
pathica, four " Bad " adviserH, and the fiunous Doctor Farbe. 
The practice, which doea not make perfect, of the first set of 
Bine-«ttf^iats is well known, — the unit doses of the Hahne- 
mannites have been tried as well as all the ortt you have to 
eat after them ; and the " bod " recommendations have been 
well tested by thousands of Accums. I need not dracribe 
how combining exercise with mineral waters, I walked l:^ 
nneaay atages from Mayence to Coblenti and back ^ain, 
with a bottle in one hand and a glass in the other ; drinking 
my own health, at every hundred yards, in a tumbler of oaa 
part {uckle, one part soda water, one part soapsuds, one part 
ink, one port sour milk, one part musty egg, one part gall, 
•nd one part pump-water. I need not describe, hov I 
bathed at Ems and Schlangenbad, but I wiU deeciibe how 
I bathed at Schwalbnch, as the Author of Bubbles from 
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tho Bninncns adyises ; namely, in the strong Stahl, or Sted, 
Brunnen, and dipping my head as Head persoades heads to be 
dipped, I soon found out the reason why << the cunmng Jews" 
all go to tho Stahl Bmnnen, — ^I had steeled my &oe so that 
no razor would touch it ! 

Of Doctor Farbe I must make more mention, as he may 
not yet have quacked loud enough to be heard in England. 
Ho has read somewhere, in St. Piene if I recollect rightly, that 
insects take tho colour of that which they feed upon ; and 
acting upon this hint, he proposes, by proper tints in diet, to 
paint ono up to ** a perfect picture of Health." First, he 
proceeds by negatives : for example, in yellow jaundice, you 
are not to take mustard, yolk of egg, oranges, pease-pudding, 
saffron cakes, apricots, or yellowhammers. In hypochondria, 
or blue devils, he forbids plums with the bloom on, peas, if 
blue Prussians, blue rocks, sky-blue, and blue ruin. In 
scarlet fever, love-apples, red streaks, red currants, Cayenne 
pepper, red cabbage, and scarlet runners. In black jaundice, 
black currants, blackcocks, blackbirds, liquorice, blackheart 
cherries, black puddings, and black strap. And so forth, 
according to tho hua Then he prepares for the positive 
treatment, by endeavouring like a dyer, to take all colour 
out of you before he gives you a new tint. To this end he 
plies you with water ices, creams, white meats with white 
sauce, cauliflowers, turnips, blancmange, and lily white 
mussels ; gives you beside a ton of chalk to lick, like a 
country calf, to whiten your veaL Should he succeed in 
bleaching you to a plaster cast of yourself, your cure is 
certain ; he has then only to give you the true Hebe com- 
plexion, by commending you, when the season suits, to plenty 
of " strawberries smothered in cream." But on the contrary, 
should the case prove obstinate, he attempts to divert it : 
for instance, he tries to turn yeUow jaundice into green, by 
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a blue diet; or the frightful blue stage of cholera into a 
green one, bjr a yellow diet ; or, what is preferable, into a 
purple stage, by the exhibition of pink Noyeau. As for 
black jaundice he has a method of making it piebald by the 
white diet, or in mild cases of reducing it to the spotted 
state, or Dalmatian. Finally, in extremity, he has recourse 
to his neutral tint, which is intended to make you neither 
one thing nor another : to this end, he mixes up all his 
dietetical pigments together, and it was at this point, when 
he had prescribed for me a compound of blue ruin, black 
strap, scarlet runners, green cheese, brown stout, mustard, 
flour, and a few trifles besides, without consulting my palate, 
that I begged him to ''give me over." He took his fee, and 
retired in dudgeon : and I never saw his white beaver 
turned up with green, his plum-coloured coat with a brown 
collar, his velvet waistcoat with tulips in their natural 
colours on a purple ground, his sky blue pantaloons with a 
pink stripe up the seams, his grey stockings, and his yellow 
handkerchief with a rainbow border, any more I It was just 
in time. K I had not stnick his colours he would have 
struck mine. 

0, my Friends ! Foes ! and Indifferents I was not that an 
escape, narrower by nine hair-breadths than the Hoffnimg^s ) 
But, methinks, you ask, how came I, with my delicate health, 
for change of air on the top of this ever-foggy mountain ) 
My well-wishers, the answer is easy. I was smoked out down 
below. As you all know, it is a time of profoimd peace j 
and the Germans all profoundly celebrate it like the American 
Indians, each with his calumet, or Pipe of Peace in his 
mouth. Such an atmosphere as you would And any where 
beneath, has made me far from particular : I do not despise 
mists^ and even on this elevated ridge am not above fogs. 
But, farewell I I smell a snow-storm coming, for I cannot see 



no A TOAST. 

it ; I hear a wind blowing-up, and I fed the douda attempt- 
ing to seduce thia ateadfiat pinnade into a wahi. Farewell 1 
My next hgt words will perhapa be wafted to 70a frx»n the 
top of Gaooasns : but still depend on my warm aflfectiona. 
Like €k>ld8mith*8 TraTeUer, or Land Surreyor, ^ I drag at 
eadi mnove a lengthening diain,** or as his absentee eoontrf- 
man attempted the sentiment in pit)ee to his wift^ *the 
farther I get from yon the more I like yon.** 



[The following poem — ^nerer pabliahed during mj lather** lifetime— 
WAS written in this yesr, on the 6th of Norember, mj mother's birth- 
diy.] 

A TOAST. 



Comb ! a health ! and it*s not to be slighted with sips^ 

A cold pulBe, or a spirit supine — 
All the blood in my heart seems to rush to my lipe^ 

To commingle its flow with the wine. 

Bring a cup of the purest and solidest ware,-* 

But a little antique in its shape ; 
And the juice, — let it be the most racy and rare^ 

All the bloom, with the age, of the grape ! 

Even such is the love I would celebrate now, 
At once young, and mature, and in prime,-— 

Like the tree of the orange, that shows on its bongh 
The bud, blossom and fruit at one time ! 

Then with three, as is due, let the honours be paid. 
Whilst I give with my hand, heart, and head, 

" Here's to her, the fond mother, dear partner, kind maid. 
Who first tau^t me to love, woo, and wed ! " 
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[The following Bong was written in the Antmnn of this year, for the 
19th Polish In&ntiy, to which regiment my father's friend Franck 
belonged.] 

SONG FOR THE NINETEENTH. 



The morning akj is hung with mist^ 
The rolling drum the street alarms, 

The host is paid, his daughter kiss'd, 
So now to arms, so now to arm& 

Our evening bowl was strong and stiff, 
And may we get such quarters oft, 

I ne*er was better lodged, for if 
The straw was hard, the maid was soft 

So now to arms, to arms, to arms. 
And fare you well, my little dear. 

And if they ask who won your charms, 
Why say 'twas in your Nineteenth Year. 



[In the " Athensmn'* for Angost, the "Comic*' — which appears to 
hare been finished mmsnaUy early this year— was announced in tht 
ensuing letter to its publishers.] 

Gentlbmin, 

Tou ask me for an announcement of the Comio for 
1837 ; but between ourselyes and the post — ^now the foreign 
poet — I have been meditating a manifesto. 

Politics are imdeniably the standing orders of the time ; 
bat possibly the Handing crdert may now signify those classes 
niio keep on their legs in the presence of the priTileged or 
tUHng orden; — I mean to say that politics are become, like 
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Boiiifaoe*8 ale in the Beaux Stratagem, meat and drink and 
eyerjthing. We eat politics in whitebait dinners, and quaff 
and sing them afterwards with hip, hip, hips and Hawes. 
We dance politics — ^take hands, cast off, change sidea^ and 
some anti-ministerialists call loudly for a new set 

We wear politics — e, g, white hats. We many politicB, 
and dissenters at the same tima We baptise with politics 
—or at least call names. We wash our fiu;es with politics — 
soap versus newspapers — and warm ourselves at them in the 
shape of cheap Durham coal. We even laugh and groan 
politics, and cough them — ^in the Commons ; and doubtless 
they Will be introduced by us into sternutation, like a 
certain German patriot who cannot sneeze without saying 
" Pr-r-r-russia ! " 

Politics are part of our Foreign and Domestic Ckwkeiy,— • 
we roast with them, fry, stew, broil, boil, and too often boil 
over, with them : we curry and devil with them ; — some 
persons cook a fine kettle of fish with them. Turkey is 
larded with politics ; — and they are polled in Greece. 

Politics are staples of trade and manufacture j and agri- 
culture is quite distressed by them. We export and import 
them j we sow them with com ; and harvest them with 
tithes ; we spin them, hammer at them, forge them, and 
breed bulls with them. We live in them and die by them. 
We load pistols with politics ; and in fact can hardly walk 
twelve or fifteen paces without them. Private life becomes 
public. Parties invite people to politics, and people invite 
politics to parties. We travel with politics to the continental 
baths ; we go to sea with them to the coast of Biscay, and 
return to port with them in Leith harbour. 

Have not politics separated our two Chambers, or as the 
New Poor-laws (the very laws for bull-making Ireland) have 
done with England, divided them into Unions f By the 
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way Barry — not Newtonbarry but New-House Bany — ia 
decidedly wrong in his design. A new style is requisite for 
a new order of things ; but I shall perhaps submit a plan 
for a new building — all party- walls — in my next frontispiece. 

Politics point pencils and steel pens : we draw them in 
caricatures and paint them in party-colours, with predomi- 
nant orange, green, or true blue. Nor are we without some 
Black Masters. We write politics and review with them ; 
bards poetise and other writers prose upon them ; they stand 
for attic salt as well as culinary pepper and vinegar. Farces 
are made of politics, and alas ! tragedies of domestic interest, 
skeleton sermons are filled up with them ; and neither 
novelists nor historians can tell tales without them. Philo- 
sophy has caught the influenza — the whole Seven Sages are 
rolled into one, and he is — Bias ! Our very colleges teach 
politics — a little longer and our Free schools and imfree 
schools will do the same ; primers will be primed with them ; 
Syntax will be mixed up with the Malt-tax ; the parts of speech 
will be drawn from parts of speeches ; and the rule of King, 
Lords, and Commons will be tried by the Rule of Three. 

Such is the spirit of our age, the ticks of Time's clock are 
poH-ticks. I should not wonder to see all the heads in the 
National Portrait Gallery inclining to whiggism — or without 
a wig amongst them — nay, it would not astonish me to see 
even the ladylike Book of Beauty exhibiting its fascinating 
figures drawn all on one side. 

It becomes a serious question then — ought not the Comic 
to have its barrel adapted as a political oigan ; and should 
not its Editor, heretofore only a merry thought, become a 
tidetenumi 

Must I take, like the Railway Engineers, a decided line, 
or construct my literary passages like those blind alleys with 
tbeir wall-eyes that lead to nowhere at all ? 
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The Comio Annual itself shall answer the qoestioQ ; and 
jon will have a hint of my designs when I tell you that 
they will comprise cuts at such popular and ni^pnlar 
subjects as follows :—*' The Ck>llision'' — ''The Peers and 
their Treatment of Bills "— " Church Revenue •*— ** The Com 
Question*'—'' Spain its War and its Loan"—" Begistration'* 
—"Imprisonment for Debt "—" The Papal Bull"— "Muni- 
dpal Beform "— " The Jew Bill "— " Railroads "— " Dissoi- 
ter's Unions "— " CivU War "—and " Agricultural Pressure." 
As to the writing I shall keep my own counsel, whether it 
will incline to right or left, or be bolt upright. Perdianoe I 
may breathe my sentiments like some stonnj winds from all 
quarters at once, and this^ gentlemen, is all at present from 
your absent. 

Most obedient, 

Thomas Hoon. 



1837. 



[The "Comic" this year affords more materiaL Besides the Fre- 
fiice, are nnmeions articles, some more or less of a political tendency 
— an nnnsnal quality in my Cither's writings. There are, beside two 
Odes, one to ** Hahnemann,'* the other to '* Green, the Aeronant," the 
"Blue Boar," "Agricoltural Distress," "The Desert Bom," and 
"Lore Lane."] 



THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1837. 

— • — 

PEEFACE. 

CouRTEOUB and Gentle Header ! for the eighth time greet- 
ing ; — for as " the short-fingered little progeny " ezdainis at 
her grand piano, "Thank Goodness! I have reached an 
Octave at last!" The Comic has lived to see a second 
Olympiad ; and as no Competitor appears in the Arena, it 
may modestly assume that it is crowned with success. 

And now for a few words under the rose : if, indeed, it be 
not too late for even the Last Rose of Simmier. I am afraid, 
if you have read my Annoimcement, that the present Volume 
will seem not quite to square with that Circular : you will 
expect a little more political pepper and spice than will be 
found in the seasoning. The truth is, 1 am aU abroad, 
not figuratively but geographically ; in a remote land, where 
before The Times arrives, it is like '' the good old times," 
rather out of date ; and consequently I get mj news, as some 
persons receive their game, too far gone to be of use. This 
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accident of distance escaped my memoiy whilst penning the 
promises contained in m j Prospectus. I forgot the difficulty 
of estimating the prospects of England, and giving my own 
views of them, when England itself was out of sight. More- 
over, not having recently read Elia*s Essay on Distant Corre- 
spondents, I overlooked the possibility of the true becoming 
false, and the false true, — of the undone being done, and the 
done undone, — in the interval between my speculations and 
their publication. Thus, whilst I was sitting, unshaved, in 
my old clothes, arguing on paper for Hebrew Emancipation 
— the act was, perhaps, actually passed; and the Jews 
engaged in an appropriate Jeuib'ilee, At the veiy time I was 
contending, with all the stiffness of a steel pen, for the rights 
of Dissenters to marry according to their own forms — ^the 
Dissenters — marry come up ! might be standing in an altar d 
position, and in possession of all their rites, I might have 
been getting up an urgent call for the Repeal of the Com 
Laws — when the Com Laws had been regularly outlawed, at 
the poetical petition of Ebenezer Elliott and Comey Webbe. 
At the same hour, whilst I was writing in deprecation of 
Sabbath-Bills, and Parliamentary Piety — Sir Andrew had, 
perchance, embraced Judaism, and exchanged Sunday for 
Saturday. My Strictures reprobating Bull-baiting in Exeter 
Hall, might have been anticipated by the nuisance abating 
itself into a display of Calves. A Series of Nine Tales, with 
Cuts, illustrative of the cruelty of Military Flogging might 
have become superfluous by Law having tied up the Drum- 
mers ; or the Army itself having reversed the practice by 
cutting the cat. I might have been insisting on a fairer 
mode of Registration — when the whole system had been 
Rumfordized and the Books ordered to be kept on the prin- 
ciple of Cobbctt's Register. A scheme for the settlement of 
the Agitated Irish Church, — might have found the Agitated 
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Irish Church turned into an English Chapel of Ease. A 
project for the gradual Extinction of Tithes might have been 
rendered useless — hj the clergy throwing up Tithes, and 
adapting the Voluntary Principle as a Voluntary for the 
Church Organ. A Friendly Warning to Conservatives and 
Destructives on the Danger of Division with an offer of 
Mediation, might have addressed itself to Parties already 
bound by an alliance offensive and defensive ; hand and 
glove with each other, and foot and shoe to everybody else. 
I might have put forth a Lament for the defimct Close 
Corporations when the Corporations had jumped into their 
skins again and were stuffing out their old Bodies. The 
Abolition of Sinecures Enforced might have found the Gentle- 
men-with-nothing-to-do placed on a reduced Scale of Duties. 
My Call for a Change in Currency might have proved quite 
uncalled for — the Circulating Medium being allowed to get 
cl)|mge (farthings excepted) whenever required. The "Policy 
of Free Trade Asserted and Assured" might have been antici- 
pated by Trade having been presented with the Freedom of 
the World in a pill box. A Modest Plea for the better 
Protection of Copyright might have been forestalled by the 
appointment of Captains Glascock, Marryat and Chamier, 
as literary cruisers to carry new Piracy Laws into effect A 
Work on the Working of the New Poor Laws might have 
turned out a work of supererogation — there being no Poor 
for Laws to work upon, the Philanthropic Party having 
transformed all the paupers, at their own expense, into Poor 
Gentlemen. And,. finally, how foolish I should have looked 
with my "Remarks on the Franchise," or the "Complaint of a 
Ten Pound Voter a shilling short" — if in the meantime voters 
were admitted by avoirdupois, as a test of their weight in 
the Country I 
Thus you see, dear Courteous Reader, how much excellent 
VOL. vr. ^ 
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Politics I might havo thrown away upon Bhadowi^ to say 
nothing of the disagreeahle danger of writing for the Fuij 
wliich was out, instead of the Party that waa in. For if 
Knowlodgo bo Power, then Power should be Knowledge; and 
they ought always to be found on the same side. I haye^ 
therefore, reluctantly circumscribed the sphere of my utility ; 
contenting myself with furnishing a Report on Agricultund 
Distress, which, like the report of a gun, will serve to startle 
the deep silence that has brooded over the Parliamentary 
Enquiry on the same subject 

The Ode to Dr. Hahnemann is recommended, with mfini- 
tcsimal respect, to the consideration of those Members of the 
Fiiculty who, adopting the doctrine of minute doses, prescribe 
for their patients on Temperance Principles ; and have esta- 
blished their Dispensary in Pump Court I have only further 
to declare, that the Anecdote of Simon Paap* is true ; and 
tlmt the incidents of the Fatal Bath* stand equally on tlie 
solid legs of fact 

And now, Courteous Reader, farewell — for another twelve- 
month, farewoU ! Whether you wiU ever year from me again 
is a periodical problem only to be solved by Time. Perchance, 
you would not already havo seen so many of these my An- 
nuals, but for a severe visitation I suffer under, and which 
nothing but the Comic can relieve. You will remember — 
for who has not read the Arabian Nights Entertainments f — 
the adventure of Sindbad the Sailor with that horrid Old 
Man of the Sea. Alas ! during nine months of the twelve 
I have such another Day-Mare on my own shoulders. For 
three-quarters of every year he is on my back, trying to 
break me into his own humour, the " decidedly serious." 
Week after week, I am beset by his letters, the whole drift of 
which is to make me like Peter Bell, a *' sadder and a wiser 

* See Second Series of *' Hood^s Own." 
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man.** Page after page — and they are like the pages of a 
hearse — ^he doles out his doleful advice to me, to subdue what 
he is pleased to call my levity. And truly, if anything could 
turn my animal spirits, " white spirits and black, red spirits 
and grey," into blue devils, it would be the perusal of his 
lugubrious epistles. They read like '' Letters from the Dead 
to the Living." He has a 40-imdertaker-power of depression, 
and if he talk as he writes, must have a toll in his tone that 
would cast a damp on a burial society. Who can he be 9 
But that Lewis (see '* Tayler's Records of my Life '*) is dead 
and buried, I should take him to be that king of grie£ 
Perhaps he is a resurrection of Heraclitus. He never writes 
down the word laughter without "idiotic" for a prefix; 
smiles are apish grimaces, and he seriously assures me, what 
I as seriously believe, that he is insensible to jests, a detester 
of " denches," and one who could never see the fun in what is 
called fun. ^' Misenimus " should be his motto. He dates 
from Slough — ^but it must be the Slough of Despond : his 
Tery seals seem to bear the impression of dumps. " Man is 
made to mourn" is his favourite quotation; but he culls 
funereal flowers besides from Young's Night Thoughts, 
Blair*s Grave, and Hervey*s Meditations among the Tombs. 
His letters accordingly are mere dirges in prose. He de- 
scribes life as a long wet walk through a vale of tears, by 
land j — and a Wailing voyage, by water. Now, like Milton, 
and all other men, I have, when unwell, my fits of HI Pense- 
roso ; but let me be ever so hypped and low, the receipt of 
one of his epistles finds ^' in my lowest depth a lower stilL" 
For a week afterwards, I am as grave and saturnine as if I 
liad been visiting the Cave of Trophonius ; I dream even of 
my gloomy unknown in the likeness of Giant Despair cut in 
cypress ; and wake, though it be a May morning, with the 
jellow fog-damps of November hanging over my spirits. If 
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he would but let me alone ! but *U8 not in th* nature of 
aect Melancholy has ** mazked him lor her own,** and he 
wants everybody to be tarred with the aama atiek. I have 
tried to evade his correspondence : but by means of feigned 
handsi change of seals and other artifices^ he oontriTSS to 
poke his dismals at me, with the sombre pertinacity of a 
carrion crow boring a dead horse. The only thing which 
stops his croak is the Comic. For some three months, from 
its publication — as if he had given me over as incorrigible 
or incurable — I am free from the persecution of his fiftvoun : 
but after that bright period has eli^)8ed9 he sets in again 
with his accustomed severity: generally with a letter of 
condolence on the levity of my spirits. Then he mounts 
his hobby again ! — he vaults on my back, and for the rest of 
the year rides mc, woe worth him! like a Black Bruns- 
wicker, with a Death's head and marrowbones for his 
cognizance. 

Judge then, courteous reader, with what gladness of heart 
I am now penning the last sentences of a book which, if it 
will not knock my tormentor on the head quite so effectually 
as Siudbad brained his back-fare with a great stone, will at 
least stun and dumbfoimd him for three moons to come. 
May it do as much for you, dear reader, — though but for a 
few hours, — if you have dull care upon your shoulders i 



THE BLUE BOAR 



'Tis known to man, *tis known to woman, 
'Tis known to all the world in common, 
How politics and party strife 
Vex public, even private, life ; 
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But, till some days ago, at least 
They never worried brutal beast. 

I wish you could have seen the creature, 
A tame domestic boar by nature, 
Gone wild as boar that ever grunted, 
By Baron Hoggerhausen hunted. 
His back was up, and on its ledge 
The bristles rose like quickset hedge ; 
His eye was fierce and red as coal, 
Like furnace, shining through a hole. 
And restless tum'd for mischief seeking ; 
His yery hide with rage was reeking ; 
And oft he gnash'd his crooked tusks. 
Chewing his tongue instead of husks. 
Till all his jaw was white and yesty. 
Showing him sayage, fierce, and resty. 

And what had caused this mighty vapour t 
A dirty fragment of a paper, 
That in his rambles he had found. 
Lying neglected on the ground ; 
A relic of the Morning Post, 
Two tattered columns at the most. 
But which our irritated swine 
(Derived from Learned Toby's line) 
Digested easy as his meals. 
Like any quidnunc Cit at Peel's. 

He read, and mused, and pored and read, 
His shoulders shrugged, and shook his head } 
Now at a line he gave a grunt, 
Now at a phrase took sudden stunt, 
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And snorting tam*d his bade apon tt» 
But always came again to oon it ; 
In short he petted up his passion. 
After a yeiy human fashion, 
When Temper's worried with a bone 
She*ll neither like nor let alone. 
At last his fuiy reach*d the pitch 
Of that most irritating itch, 
When mind and will, in fevered faction. 
Prompt blood and body into action ; 
No matter what, so bone and muscle 
May vent the frenzy in a bustle ; 
But whether by a fight or dance 
Is left to impxdse and to chance. 
So stood the Boar, in famous mood 
Made up for any thing but good ; 
He gave his tail a tighter twist, 
As men in anger clench the fist. 
And threw fresh sparkles in his eye 
From the volcano in his fry — 
Ready to raze the parish pound, 
To pull the pigsty to the ground, 
To lay Squire Giles, his master, level. 
Ready, indeed, to play the deviL 

So, stirred by raving demagogues, 
I*ve seen men rush, like rabid dogs, 
Stark staring from the Pig and Whistle, 
And like his Boarship, in a bristle. 
Resolved unanimous on rumpus 
From any quarter of the compass ; 
But whether to duck Aldgate Pump, 
(For wits in madness never jump) 
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To liberat« the beasts horn Crosa'a ; 
Or hiss at all the Wigs in Ross's ; 
On Waithmna's column hang a weeper ; 
Or tar and feather the old sweeper ; 
Or break the panes of landlord scurvy, 
And turn the King's Head topsy-tiury ; 
Bebuild, or pull down, London Wall ; 
Or take his cross from old Saint Paul ; 
Or bnm those wooden Highland fellowi, 
The snuff-men's idols, 'neath the gallows | 
None fii'd or cared — but all were loyal 
To one design — a battle royal 



Thus stood the Boar, athirst for blood, 
Trampling the Morning Post to mud, 
With tusks prepared to run a made ; — 
And sorrow for the mortal's luck 
That came across him Whig or Toiy, 
It would have been a tragic story — 
But fortune interposing now, 
Brou^^t Bessy into play — a Sow ;— 
A fat, sleek, philosophic beast, 
That nerer fretted in the least, 
Whether her grains were sour or sweet, 
For grains are grains, and she could eat. 
Absorb'd in two great schemes capacious, 
The farrow, and the fiirinaceouB, 
If cares she had, they could not stay, 
She drank, and muh'd them all away. 
In &ct this philosophic sow 
Was Tery like a German frow ; 
In brief — as wit should be aad fun, — 
If sows tuiit Quakers, she was one ; 
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Clad from the duckpond, thick and alali^ 
In bran-new muddy suit of drab. 
To still the storm of suoh a lubber, 
She came like oil — at least like blubber^ 
Her pigtail of as passiTe shape 
As ever droop*d o'er powdered nape ; 
Her snout, scarce turning up— her deep 
Small eyes half settled into sleep ; 
Her ample ears, dependent, meek. 
Like fig-leaves shading either cheek ; 
Whilst, from the comer of her jaw, 
A sprout of cabbage, green and raw. 
Protruded, — as the Dove, so stanch 
For Peace, supports an olive branch, — • 
Her very grunt, so low and mild. 
Like the soft snoring of a child, 
Inquiring into his disquiets, 
Served like the Riot Act, at riots, — 
He laid his restive bristles flatter. 
And took to ai^efy the matter. 

" Bess, Bess, here's heavy news I 
They mean to 'mancipate the Jews I 
Just as they tum'd the blacks to whites^ 
They want to give them equal rights, 
And, in the twinkling of a steeple. 
Make Hebrews quite like other people. 
Here, read — ^but I forget your fetters. 
You've studied litters more than letters." 

** Well," quoth the Sow, " and no great miss^ 
I'm sure my ignorance is bliss ; 

* Thete lines gaye rise to Rae WilBon*8 attack on my father, which in 
turn gare riae to the Bpistle^ which is to be fonnd in thia Tolune. 
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Contentedly I bite and sup, 
And never let my flare flare-np ; 
Wliilst you get wild and fuming hot — 
What matters Jews be Jews or not ? 
Whether they go with beards like Mosea^ 
Or barbers take them by the noses, 
Whether they live, permitted dwellers, 
In Cheapside shops, or Rag Fair oellars. 
Or climb their way to civic perches, 
Or go to synagogues or chuix^hes I " 

• 
" Churches ! — ay, there the question grapples^ 
No, Bess, the Jews will go to Chappell*s ! " 

" To chapel — well — ^what's that to you ? 

A Berkshire Boar, and not a Jew ? 

We pigs, — ^remember the remark 

Of our old drover Samuel Slark, 

When trying, but he tried in vain, 

To coax me into Sermon Lane, 

Or Patemoster*s pious Row, — 

But still I stood and grunted No 1 

Of Lane of Creed an equal soomer. 

Till bolting off, at Amen Comer, 

He cried, provoked at my evasion, 

* Pigs, blow 'em ! ar'n't of no persuasion 1* *• 

** The more's the pity, Bess, — ^the more—* 
Said, with sardonic grin, the Boar ; 
'' If Pigs were Methodists and Bunyans, 
They'd make a sin of sage and onions ; 
The curse of endless flames endorse 
On every boat of apple-sauce ; 
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Qire brine to Satan, and aneas 
Blackpuddinga with bloodguiltiuea ; 
Tea, call down heavenly fire and amoks 
To bum all Epping into coke I " 

" Ay," cried the Sow, extremely pladd. 
In utter oontraat to his acid, 
" Ay, that would be a Sect indeed I 
And every swine would like the creed. 
The sausage-making curae and all ; 
And should some brother have a call, 
To thump a cushion to that measure^ 
I would ut under him with pleasure ; 
Nay, put down half my private fortune 
T" endow a chapel at Hog's Norton,— 
But what has this to do, my deary. 
With their new Hobrew whigmaleeij ! " 

" Sow that you are ! this Bill, if current. 

Would bo as good as our death-warrant ; — 

And, with its Iqpalative friskings, 

Looeo twelve new tribes upon our griakins I 

Unjow the Jews, what follows then I 

Why, they'll eat pork hke other men. 

And you shall see a Rabbi dish up 

A chine as freely as a Bishop I 

Thousands of years have pass'd, and pork 

Was never stuck on Hebrew fork ; 

But now, suppose that relish rare 

Fresh added to their bill of fare, 

Ft;, harslet, pettitoes, and chine. 

Leg, choppers, bacon, ham, and loin, 

And then, beyond all goose or duckling "— 
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" Yes, yes — a little tender suckling I 
It must be held the aptest savour 
To make the eager mouth to slaver ! 
Merely to look on such a gruntling, 
A plump, white^ sleek and sappy runtling^ 
It makes one — ah ! remembrance bitter ! 
It made me eat my own dear litter ! " 

" Thinky then, with this new waken'd fury, 

How we should fare if tried by Jewry t 

A pest upon the meddling Whigs ! 

There'll be a pretty run on pigs ! 

This very mom a Hebrew brother, 

With three hats stuck on one another, 

And o'er his arm a bag, or poke, 

A thing pigs never find a joke, 

Stopp'd, — ^rip the fellow ! — though he knew 

I've neither coat to sell nor shoe, 

And cock'd his nose — right at me, lovey 1 

Just like a pointer at a covey ! 

To set our only friends agin us ! 
That* neither care to fat nor thin us ! 
To boil, to broil, to roast, or fry us. 
But act like real Christians by us ! — 
A murrain on all legislators ! 
Thin wash, sour grains, and rotten 'taters ! 
A bulldog at their ears and tails ! 
The curse of empty troughs and pails 
Famish their flanks as thin as weasels I 
May all their children have the measles ; 
Or in the straw imtimely smother. 
Or make a dinner for the mother 1 
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A oulwlup for >n law inrmten I 
And rubtuiig^pasto itntk fiill ot t«nten 1 
TokM, nutj lingB, wid g>t«i| to hHdi in^ 
And paiuk ponixli to pim th« KtA in, 
Cc4d, «nd high winds, the DctS aond 'am— 
And then mar Smi the Stk^er ond 'mk 1 " 



Twu BtnngB to hear him how he nroca I 
A Boar will cone, though like a boar. 
While Beea, like Pit;, at his tide 
Her 8wine-«ubduing voioe sup|di«d I 
She bade tiim huIl a iag« diaoacd ; 
That anger ia a foe to lard ; 
Tia bad for sugar to get wet, 
And quite as bad for fat to &et ; 
" Bestdce," — she argued thus at laat— 
" The Bill ^u fume at has not paaa'd. 
For whjr, the Conunons and the Peers 
Hare come bother b; the ean : 
Or rather, as we piga repose. 
One's tail beaide the other's uoe^ 
And thus, of ooune, take adverse views 
Whether of Gentiles or of Jew& 
Who knows ! Thej say the Lorded ill-will 
Has thrown out many a wholesome Bill, 
And p'rhaps some Peer to Pigs propitious 
Ma; swamp a measure so Jae-diA-tu I " 

The Boar was oonquer'd : at a glanoe. 
He saw there really was a chance— 
That as the Hebrew noae is hooked, 
The BiU was equally as crooked ; 
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And migLt outlast, thank party embers, 
A dozen tribes of Christian memberB ; — * 
So down he settled in the mud, 
With amoother back, and cooler blood. 
As mild, as quiet, & Blue Boar, 
As any over tavern-door. 



The chance is small that any n 
Will give all claases equal pleasure ; 
Since Toiy Miniaters or Whigs, 
Sometimes can't even " please the Pigs." 
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ST A. XBMBKE OF A. TBMFERAKOB 800IIT7, AS BUMQ BT 
MB. 8P&ING» AT WATXKICAIT'S HALU 



Comb, pass round the pail, boys, and give it no quarter. 
Drink deep, and drink oft, and replenish your jugs^ 
Fill up, and 1*11 give you a toast to your water^ 
The Turncock for ever ! that opens the plugs I 

Then hey for a bucket, a bucket, a bucket. 
Then hey for a bucket, filled up to the brim 1 
Or, best of all notions, let's have it by oceaiifl^ 
With plenty of room for a sink or a swim I 

Let topers of grape-juice exultingly vapour, 
But let us just whisper a word to the elves. 
We water roads, horses, silks, ribands, bank-paper, 
Plants, poets, and muses, and why not ourselves t 

Then hey for a bucket, <bc. 

The vintage they ciy, think of Spain's and of France's^ 
The jigs, the boleros, fandangos, and jumps ; 
But water's the spring of all civilised dances. 
We go to a ball not in bottles, but pumps ! 

Then hey for a bucket, ko. 

Let others of Dorchester quafif at their pleasure. 
Or honour old Meux with their thirsty regard — 
We'll drink Adam's ale, and we get it pool measure, 
Or quaff heavy wet from the butt in the yard ! 

Tlien hey for a bucket, ko. 
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Some flatter gin, brandy, and rum, on their merits, 
Grog, punch, and what not, that enliven a feast : 
Tis true that they stir up the animal spirits, 
But may not the animal turn out a beast 1 

Then hey for a bucket, &o. 

The Man of the Ark, who continued our species^ 
He saved us by water, — but as for the wine. 
We all know the figure, more sad than facetious. 
He made after tasting the juice of the vine. 

Then hey for a bucket, <&;& 

In wine let a lover remember his jewel 
And pledge her in bumpers fill'd brimming and oft ; 
But we can distinguish the kind from the cruel, 
And toast them in water, the hard or the soft. 

Then hey for a bucket, &c 

Some cross'd in their passion can never o'erlook it^ 
But take to a pistol, a knife, or a beam ; 
Whilst temperate swains are enabled to brook it 
By help of a Httle meandering stream. 

Then hey for a bucket, <bc. 

Should fortune diminish our cash's sum-total, 
Deranging our wits and our private affairs. 
Though some in such cases would fly to the bottle. 
There's nothing like water for drowning our care& 

Then hey for a bucket, &o. 

See drinkers of water, their wits never lacking, 
Direct as a railroad and smooth in their gaits ; 
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Bat look &t the bibbera of wine, they go t><nkinfe 
Like shipe that have met a foul wind in the tirmU, 

Then hey for a bucket, kc 

A fig then for Burgundy, Claret, or Mountain, 
A few scanty glasses must limit your wish. 
But he*s the true toper that goes to the fountain. 
The drinker that yerily "drinks like a fish ! " 

Then hey for a bucket, ^ 



THE DESERT-BORN, 

" Ply to the desert, fly with me.**— Labt Hvna Qumwwk 

'TwAS in the wilds of Lebanon, amongst its barren hills,—* 
To think upon it, even now, my very blood it chills 1 — 
My sketch-book spread before me, and my pencil in my 

hand, 
I gazed upon the mountain range, the red tumultuous nnd. 
The plumy palms, the sombre firs, the cedars tall and 

proud, — 
When lo ! a shadow passed across the paper like a doud. 
And looking up I saw a form, apt figure for the scene,— 
Methought I stood in presence of some oriental queen ! 

The turban on her head was white as any driven snow ; 
A purple bandalette past o'er the lofty brow below. 
And thence upon her shoulders fell, by either jewell'd ear ; 
In yellow folds voluminous she wore her long cachemere ; 
Whilst underneath, with ample sleeves, a Turkish robe of silk 
Enveloped her in drapery the colour of new milk ; 
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Tet oft it floated iride in front, diecIoBing nndemeatb 

A gorgeous Persian tunio, rich with man^ a broider*!] 

vreath, 
Compell'd by daspa of ooetly pearl around bar neck to 

meet— 
And yellow as tbe amber were the buakim on her feet I 

Of ooiiree I bow'd my lowest bow — of bU the things on 

earth, 
The reverence due to loveliness, to rank, or ancient birth. 
To power, to wealth, to genius, or to anything uneommon, 
A man should bend the lowest in a DeieH to a Woman I 
Tet some strange influenoe stronger still, though vague and 

undefined, 
Compell'd me, and with magic might Bubdued my sool and 

There was a something in her air that drew the spirit n^h. 
Beyond the common witchery that dwells in woman's eye 1 
Wiih reverence deep, like any slave of tliat peculiar land, 
I bow'd my for^ead to the earth, and kias'd the arid sand ; 
And then I touch'd her garment's bem, devoutly as a 

Derviee, 
Predestinated (so I felt) for ever to her service. 

Ifor was I wToi^ in auguring thus my fortune from ber fitoe. 
She knew me, seemingly, as well as any of her race ; 
*' Weloome 1 " she cried, as I uprose submissive to my feet ; 
"It was oidain'd that you and I should in this desert meet 1 
Aye, ages sinoe, before thy soul had bunt its prison bars. 
This interview was promised in the language of the stars I " 
Tbea clapping as the Easterns wont, her all-commanding 

hands, 
A score of mounted Arabs came fast spurring o'er the sands, 
vol. vi a 
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Nor rein*d they np their foaming steeds till in my yerj hoe 
They blew the breath impetuoas, and panting firom the 



race. 



^ Fear nought," exdaim'd the radiant one, as I sprang off 

aloo^ 
** Thy precious frame need nerer fear a blow from hone's 

hoof! 
Thy natal star was fortunate as any orb of birth, 
And fate hath held in store for thee the rarest gift of 

earth." 
Then turning to the dusky men, that humbly waited near. 
She cried, '' Go bring the Beautiful — for lo I the Man is 

here ! " 

Off went th' obsequious tram as swift as Arab hoofs could 

flee, 
But Fancy fbnd out-raced them all, with bridle loose and 

free. 
And brought me back, for lore's attack, some fair Circassian 

bride, 
Or Georgian girl, the Harem's boast, and fit for sultan's 

side ; 
Methought I lifted up her yeil, and saw dark eyes beneath, 
Mild as gazelle's, a snowy brow, ripe lips, and pearly teeth, 
A swanlike neck, a shoulder roimd, full bosom, and a waist 
Not too compact, and rounded limbs, to oriental taste. 
Methought — ^but here, alas ! alas ! the aiiy dream to blight, 
Behold the Arabs leading up a mare of milky white ! 
To tell the truth, without reserve, evasion, or remorse. 
The last of creatures in my love or liking is a horse : 
Whether in early youth some kick imtimely laid me flat, 
Whether from bom antipathy, as some dislike a cat, 
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I never yet could bear the kind, firom Meux's giant steeds 
Down to those little bearish cubs of Shetland's shaggy 

breeds; — 
Aa for a warhorse, he that can bestride one is a hero, 
Merely to look at such a sight my courage sinks to zera 
With lightning eyes, and thunder mane, and hurricanes of 

Tempestuous tail — ^to picture him description vainly begs ! 
His fiery nostrils send forth clouds of smoke instead of 

breath — 
Nay, was it not a Horse that bore the giisly Shape of 

Death I 
Judge then how cold an ague-fit of agony was mine 
To see the mistress of my fate, imperious, make a sign 
To which my own foreboding soul the cruel sense supplied : 
"Mount, happy man, and run away with your Arabian 

bride ! " 
Grim was the smile, and tremulous the voice with which I 

spoke, 
Like any one's when jesting with a subject not a joke, 
So men have trifled with the axe before the fieital stroke. 

"Lady, if mine had been the luck in Yorkshire to be bom. 

Or any of its RidingSy this would be a blessed mom ; 

But, hapless one! I cannot ride — ^there's something in a 

horse 
That I can always honour, but I never could endorse. 
To speak still more conmiercially, in riding I am quite 
Averse to running long, and apt to be paid-off at sight : 
Li legal phrase, for eveiy class to imderstand me still, 
I never was in stirrups yet a tenant but at will ; 
Or, if you please, in artist terms, I never went a-straddle 
On any horse without 'a want of keeping' in the saddle. 
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as: 



With many a bonnd &hf tape? i r:::::.! biii r^siii oit Lie * 

dance, 
I foai'd indeed some wild caress irould end tie fcatful jjrsaoe, 
And f<ih myself, and &aw myii^lf^tLc pL;JknUiij w-as Loriid %— 
Like old Itedgauntlct, «itli a sli'je impniit«'l on my forehekd t 
On bonded knees, witti bowing bead, and Lands npiaiac-d in 

T begg'd tbo turban'd Sultoness the isuc to tjrbcar; 
I painted weeping oqihan babca around a widow'd wife, 
And drew my dcatb as vividly as others draw from life. 
" Behold," I said, " a simple man, for such high feats unfit,' 
niio never yet has Icoru'd to know the crupper bom the 

bit, 
Whereas tbo boldest horsemanship, and first cqaestrian uHll 
Would well be task'd to bend so wild a creature to the wilL" 
Alas ! alas ! 'twas all in vain, to supplicate aod kneel. 
The quadruped could not have been mora cold to my npeal .' 



"Fear nothing," said the smiling Futc, "when h 



1 help 



Spirits shall by thy stirrups fly, and &irieg guds the nia ■ 
Just glanc« at yonder animal, her perfeot shape reniaik. 
And in thy breast at moe shall glo* the onenta] spuk ! 

As tor thy spouse and tend* Inlpno 1Mb ««M the wOd 
Bn£foraHanj£|nelideMr " hrte wife «ui duld." 



^K Bn£ for a Han|||ndi dcat 



» wife »nd child." 

WBa^-to tell the 

iide a Touih ! 
p &ir-hair'd bi'.^* ^ 



1 Ij I ' t A chill rail nil my imtrrow tlirmi^-li— t 

I knew my doom, auJ stole a glunco at i 
And there she itood, with noBtrili wi 

a\Atry air. 
How liun-liko ahe lash'd her flanks witli 1 
While on her neck the stormy mane 1 

galel 
How fearfully she roll'd her eyee between 
As if in wild imcortainty to gallop or to fl 
While with her hoof she sooop'd the aai 

gave 
Hj plunge into eternity eho meant to dig 



And I, that ne'er could calmly bear a hoi* 
Or hear without a yard of jump his i 

neigh— 
Whom foot within a stable-door had nenr 
Whoflfl hand to pat a living steed would fbel 
I that had never thrown a 1^ across a pas 
To Boourthn "•'■'•'-- ' 
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I gasp'd as if in vacuo, and thrilling with despair, 

Some secret Demon seemed to pass his fingers through my 

hair. 
I could not stir — I could not speak — I could not even see— 
A sudden mist rose up between that awful Mare and me,— - 
I tried to pray, but foimd no words — ^tho' ready ripe to weep. 
No tear would flow,—- o*er ev'ry sense a swoon began to 

creep, — 
When lo ! to bring my horrid fate at once unto the brunt, 
Two Arabs seized me from behind, two others in the front, 
And ere a muscle could be strung to tiy the strife forlorn, 
I found myself, Mazeppa-like, upon the Desert-Bom I 

Terrific was the neigh she gave, the moment that my weight 
Was felt upon her back, as if exulting in her freight ; 
Whilst dolefully I heard a voice that set each nerve ajar, — 
" Off with the bridle— quick 1 — and leave his guidance to his 
star!'* 

''Allah I il Allah!" rose the shout, — ^and starting with a 

boimd. 
The dreadful Creature dear'd at once a dozen yards of 

groimd; 
And grasping at her mane with both my cold convulsive hands;, 
Away we flew — away ! away ! across the shifting sands ! 
My eyes were closed in utter dread of such a fearful race. 
But yet by certain signs Iknew we went no earthly pace. 
For turn whichever way we might, the wind with equal force 
Ruah*d like a torrid hurricane still adverse to our course-^ 
One moment close at hand I heard the roaring Syrian Sea, 
The next it only murmur*d like the humming of a bee I 
And when I dared at last to glance across the wild immense. 
Oh, ne*er shall I forget the whirl that met the dizzy sense ! 
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What Beem*d a little sprig of fern, ere lips could reokon twmin, 
A palm of forty cubits high, we passed it on the plain ! 
What tongue could, tell — ^what pencil painty — ^what pen 

describe the ride 1 
Now ofif — ^now on — ^now up— now down^— and flung finom aide 

to side! 
I tried to speak, but had no Toioe, to soothe her with its 

tone — 
My scanty breath was jolted out with many a sudden groan^^ 
My joints were rack*d — my back was strain*d, so firmly I 

had dung — 
My nostrils gush*d, and thrice my teeth had bitten throng 

my tongue— 
When lo ! — fareweU aU hope of life 1 — she tum*d and &oed 

the rocks, 
None but a flying horse could clear those monstrous granite 

blocks! 
So thought I, — ^but I little knew the desert pride and fire^ 
Derived from a most deer-like dam, and lion-hearted sire ; 
Little I gue88*d the energy of muscle, blood, and bone, 
Boimd after bound, with eager springs, she clear*d each 

massive stone ; — 
Nine mortal leaps were passed before a huge grey rock at 

length 
Stood planted there as if to dare her utmost pitch of 

strength — 
My time was comel that granite heap my monument of 

death ! 
She paused, she snorted loud and long, and drew a fuller 

breath; 
Nine strides and then a louder beat that wam'd me of her 

spring, 
I felt her rising in the air like eagle on the wing — 
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But oh ! the crash ! — ^the hideous shock ! — the million sparks 

around! 
Her hindmost hoofs had struck the crest of that prodigious 

mound ! 
Wild shriek*d the headlong Desert-Bom — or else 'twas 

demon's mirth, 
One second more, and Man and Mare roll'd breathless on the 

earth! 



How long it was I cannot tell ere I reviyed to sense, 
And then but to endure the pangs of agony intense ; 
For over me lay powerless, and still as any stone, 
The Ck>rse that erst had so much fire, strength, spirit, of its 

own. 
My heart was still — my pulses stopp'd — ^midway 'twizt life 

and death, 
With pain unspeakable I fetch'd the fragment of a breath. 
Not vital air enough to frame one short and feeble sigh, 
Tet even that I loath'd because it would not let me die. 
Oh, slowly, slowly, slowly on, from stany night till mom, 
Hme fiapp'd along, with leaden wings, across that waste 

forlorn ! 
I cursed the hour that brought me first within this world of 

strife-:— 
A sore and heavy sin it is to scorn the gift of life— 
But who hath felt a horse's weight oppress his labouring 

breast) 
Why any who has had, like me, the NIGHT MABE on his 

chest 



w 



J 



x^ v*& TT 4k; 



But he's the tnic toper that goes to the 

The (h-iiikcr that verily "drinks like a ti; 

Theu hey for a bucket, 
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" Ply to the deaeri, flj with me.** 

'TwA8 in the wilds of Lebanon, amongst its 
To think upon it, even now, my yeiy blood i 
Mj sketch-book spread before me, and m 

hand, 
I gazed upon the mountain range, the red ti 
The plumy palms, the sombre firs, the < 

proud, — 
When lo 1 a shadow pass'd aorofis the paper 1 
And looking up I saw a form, apt figure for t 
Methought I stood in presence of some oriea 
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Fet oft it floated wide in front, disclosing underneath 

A goiigeouB Persian tunic, rich with many a broidefd 

wreath, 
Gompell*d by daspe of costly pearl around her neck to 

meet — 
And yellow as the amber were the buskins on her feet ! 

Of course I bow*d my lowest bow— of all the things on 

earth, 
The reverence due to loveliness, to rank, or ancient birth. 
To power, to wealth, to genius, or to anything uncommon, 
A man should bend the lowest in a Desert to a W<ym(m t 
Tet some strange influence stronger still, though vague and 

undefined, 
Compell'd me, and with magic might subdued my soul and 

mind ; 
There was a something in her air that drew the spirit nigh, 
Beyond the common witcheiy that dwells in woman's eye I 
With reverence deep, like any slave of that peculiar land, 
I bow'd my forehead to the earth, and kiss*d the arid sand ; 
And then I toudi*d her garment's hem, devoutly as a 

Dervise, 
Predestinated (so I lelt) for ever to her service. 

Nor was I wroi^ in auguring thus my fortune from her fisu»^ 
She knew me, seemingly, as well as any of her race ; 
** Welcome 1 " she cried, as I uprose submissive to my feet ; 
^It was ordain'd that you and I should in this desert meet I 
Aye, ages since, before thy soul had burst its prison bars, 
This interview was promised in the language of the stars ! " 
Then clapping as the Easterns wont, her all-commanding 
hands^ 

A score of mounted Arabs came fast spurring o'er the sands^ 
VOL. VL «a 






1 



"TLy |nv.i..ii.s fiauic iieoil ncvu 

lio^f! 
Thj natal star was fortunate as at 
And fsto hath Md in store fi 

earth." 
Then turning to the dusk; men, tl 
She cried, "Go bring the BKi.nn 

here !" 

Off went th' obeoquions train as m 

flee. 
But Fane; ibnd out-raced them all 

free, 
And brought me back, for love's att 

bride. 
Or Geoi^ian girl, the Harem's bos 

ude; 
Hethought I lifted up her veil, and i 
Uild as gaseDe's, a snow; brow, ripe 
A Ewaulike neok, a Btin"'J- 
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I never yet oould bear the kind, from Meux's giant steeds 
Down to those little bearish cubs of Shetland's shaggy 

breeds; — 
As for a warhorsey he that can bestride one is a hero, 
Merely to look at such a sight my courage sinks to zera 
With lightning eyes, and thunder mane, and hurricanes of 

legs, 
Tempestuous tail — ^to picture him description vainly begs ! 
His fiery nostrils send forth clouds of smoke instead of 

breath — 
Nay, was it not a Horse that bore the gnsly Shape of 

Death ) 
Judge then how cold an ague-fit of agony was mine 
To see the mistress of my fate, imperious, make a sign 
To which my own foreboding soul the cruel sense supplied : 
<' Mount, happy man, and run away with your Arabian 

bride I " 
Grim was the smile, and tremulous the voice with which I 

spoke, 
Like any one*s when jesting with a subject not a joke. 
So men have trifled with the axe before the fatal stroka 

'' Lady, if mine had been the luck in Yorkshire to be bom. 

Or any of its Hidings, this would be a blessed mom ; 

But, hapless one! I cannot ride— there's something in a 

horse 
That I can always honour, but I never could endorse. 
To speak still more commercially, in riding I am quite 
Averse to running long, and apt to be paid-ofif at sight : 
In legal phrase, for eveiy class to understand me still, 
I never was in stirrups yet a tenant but at will ; 
Or, if you please, in artist terms, I never went a-straddle 
On any horse without 'a want of keeping* in the saddle. 



■jlio Iftdy Broiled, as houris bi 

?tl Hi' ►i.i.-, 

Anil lif;ims of cruel kindness sliol 
"StniDger," she said, "or nthm 

friend, 
There's something in joxa tjn, 

instep's bend, 
That tells me Toa'ra of Anb noe^- 
Cheapeide, or Bow, or Stepney, iMd 
The Eurt it is yonr country t LQ 

nurse 
By fturies, yen hAve undergtme S not 
But this — these desert sands — ^theae | 

wUd, 
All, all, adopt theo as their own— «a 
The olond m&y hide the ton awhiL 

doubt, 
The spirit of your ancestry will buni 
I read the starry charaoten — and lo 
Thou wort foredoom'd of sons of i 

A w— ■"" 
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With many a bound she caper*d round and round me like a 

dance, 
I feared indeed some wild caress would end the fearful prance. 
And felt myself, and saw myself — the phantasy was horrid !— 
Like old Bedgauntlet^ with a shoe imprinted on my forehead I 
On bended knees, with bowing head, and hands upraised in 

prayer, 
I begged the turban'd Sultaness the issue to forbear ; 
I painted weeping orphan babes around a widowed wife. 
And drew my death as vividly as others draw firom life. 
*' Behold," I said, '^a simple man, for such high feats unfits' 
Who never yet has leam*d to know the crupper firom the 

bit. 
Whereas the boldest horsemanship, and first equestrian skill, 
Would well be task'd to bend so wild a creature to the wilL" 
Alas 1 alas 1 'twas all in vain, to supplicate and kneel, 
The quadruped could not have been more cold to my appeal ! 

''Fear nothing," said the smiling Fate, ''when human help 

is vain, 
Spirits shall by thy stirrups fly, and fairies guide the rein ; 
Just glance at yonder animal, her perfect shape remark. 
And in thy breast at once shall glow the oriental spark ! 
As for thy spouse and tender babes, no Arab roams the wild 
But for a Mare of such descent would barter wife and child." 

"Nay then," cried I — (heaVn shrive the lie !) "to tell the 

secret truth, 
'Twas my unhappy fortune once to over*ride a youth 1 
A playful child, — so full of life I — ^a little fair-haired boy. 
His sister's pet, his father's hope, his mothers darling joy I 
Ah me ! the frantic shriek she gave ! I hear it ringing now 1 
That hour, upon the bloody spot, I made a holy vow ; 
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A flolemn compact, deeply Bwom, to witness my remone^ 
That never more these limbs of mine should mount on Ixviog 
horse 1 ** 

Good heayen 1 to see the angiy glance that flashed upcm me 

now! 
A chill ran all mj marrow through — ^the drops were on my 

brow! 
I knew my doom, and stole a glance at that accursed Mare^ 
And there she stood, with nostrils wide^ that snuflTd the 

sultiy air. 
How lion-like she lash'd her flanks with her abundant tail ; 
While on her neck the stormy mane kept tossing to the 

galel 
How fearfully she roll*d her eyes between the earth and sky. 
As if in wild uncertainty to gallop or to fly 1 
While with her hoof she scoop'd the sand as if before she 

gave 
My plunge into eternity she meant to dig my graye 1 

And I, that ne*er could calmly bear a horse*s ears at play. 
Or hear without a yard of jump his shrill and sudden 

neigh — 
Whose foot within a stable-door had neyer stood an inch — 
Whose hand to pat a living steed would feel an awM flinch, — 
I that had never thrown a leg across a pony small 
To scour the pathless desert on the tallest of the tall ! 
For oh ! it is no fable, but at eViy look I cast, 
Her restless legs seem'd twice as long as when I saw them 

lastl 

In agony I shook, — and yet, although congeal*d by fears, 
My blood was boiling fast, to judge from noises in my ears f 
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I gasp'd as if in vacuo, and thrilling with despair, 

Some secret Demon seem'd to pass his fingers through my 

hair. 
I could not stir — I could not speak — I could not even see— 
A sudden mist rose up between that awful Mare and me,— - 
I tried to pray, but foimd no words — tho* ready ripe to weep. 
No tear would flow,—- o'er eViy sense a swoon began to 

creep, — 
When lo 1 to bring my horrid fate at once unto the brunt. 
Two Arabs seized me from behind, two others in the front. 
And ere a muscle could be strung to tiy the strife forlorn, 
I found myself, Mazeppa-like, upon the Desert-Bom I 

Terrific was the neigh she gave, the moment that my weight 
Was felt upon her back, as if exulting in her freight ; 
Whilst dolefully I heard a voice that set each nerve ajar, — 
** Off with the bridle — quick 1 — and leave his guidance to his 
star!" 

''Allah! il Allah!'* rose the shout, — ^and starting with a 

bound, 
The dreadful Creature dear'd at once a dozen yards of 

ground; 
And grasping at her mane with both my cold convulsive hands^ 
Away we flew — away ! away ! across the shifting sands ! 
My eyes were closed in utter dread of such a fearful race. 
But yet by certain signs I knew we went no earthly pace. 
For turn whichever way we might, the wind with equal force 
Ruah'd like a torrid hurricane still adverse to our course- 
One moment close at hand I heard the roaring Syrian Sea, 
The next it only murmur'd like the himmiing of a bee I 
And when I dared at last to glance across the wild immense. 
Oh, ne'er shall I forget the whirl that met the dizzy sense I 
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What 8eem*d a little sprig of fern, ere lips coxild reckon twain, 
A palm of forty cubits high, we passed it on the plain ! 
What tongae could, tell — ^what pencil paint, — ^what pen 

describe the ride 1 
Now ofif — now on — ^now up— now down,— and flung finom aide 

to side! 
I tried to speak, but had no Toioe, to soothe her with its 

tone — 
My scanty breath was jolted out with many a sudden groan — 
My joints were rack*d — ^my back was strain*d, so firmly I 

had dung — 
My nostrils gush*d, and thrice my teeth had bitten throngh 

my tongue— 
When lo ! — fareweU aU hope of life ! — she tum*d and hooi 

the rocks, 
None but a flying horse could dear those monstrous granite 

blocks 1 
So thought I, — ^but I little knew the desert pride and fire^ 
Derived from a most deer-like dam, and lion-hearted sire ; 
Little I guessed the energy of muscle, blood, and bone. 
Bound after bound, with eager springs, she dear^d eadi 

massive stone ; — 
Nine mortal leaps were passed before a huge grey rock at 

length 
Stood planted there as if to dare her utmost pitch of 

strength — 
My time was comel that granite heap my monument of 

death! 
She paused, she snorted loud and long, and drew a fuller 

breath ; 
Nine strides and then a louder beat that wam'd me of her 

spring, 
I felt her rising in the air like eagle on the wing — 
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But oh ! the crash ! — ^the hideous shock ! — the million sparks 

around! 
Her hindmost hoo& had struck the crest of that prodigious 

mound I 
Wild shriek*d the headlong Desert-Bom — or else 'twas 

demon's mirth, 
One second more, and Man and Mare roll'd breathless on the 

earth! 



How long it was I cannot tell ere I reviyed to sense, 
And then but to endure the pangs of agony intense ; 
For over me lay powerless, and still as any stone. 
The Corse that erst had so much fire, strength, spirit, of its 

own. 
My heart was still — ^my pulses stopp'd — ^midway 'twixt life 

and death. 
With pain unspeakable I fetch'd the fragment of a breath. 
Not vital air enough to frame one short and feeble sigh, 
Tet even that I loath'd because it would not let me die. 
Oh, slowly, slowly, slowly on, from starry night till mom, 
Tirae fiapp'd along, with leaden wings, across that waste 

forlorn ! 
I cursed the hour that brought me first within this world of 

strifer- 
A sore and heavy sin it is to scorn the gift of life — 
But who hath felt a horse's weight oppress his labouring 

breast? 
Why any who has had, like me, the NIQHT MABE on hia 

chest 
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ODE TO DOCTOR HAHNEMANN, 



THX HOMOOPATHIST. 



Well, Doctor, 
Great ooncoctor 
Of medicinea to help in man's distress ; 

Diluting down the strong to meek, 
And making eVu the weak more weal^ 
" Fine by degrees, and beautifully less " — 
Founder of a new system economic, 
To druggists anything but comic ; 
Framed the whole race of Ollapods to fret, 
At profits, like thy doses, very small ; 
To put all Doctors* Boys in evil case, 
Thrown out of bread, of physic, and of place,— 
And show us old Apothecaries* Hall 

« To Let** 

How fare thy Patients ? are they dead or Hying, 
Or, well as can expected be, with such 
A style of practice, liberally giving 
"A sum of more to that which had too much ?** 
Dost thou preserve the human frame, or turf it 9 
Do thorough draughts cure thorough colds or not 9 

Do fevers yield to anything that's hot f 
Or hearty dinners neutralise a surfeit 9 
Is*t good advice for gastronomic ills, 
When Indigestion's face with pain is crumpling. 
To cry " Discard those Peristaltic Pills, 

Take a hard dumpling 9" 
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Tell me, thou German Coufiiiiy 
And tell me honestly without a diddle, 
Does an attenuated dose of rosin 
Act as a tcnie on the old ScotchJSddlef 
Tell me, when Anhalt-Coethen babies wriggle, 

like eels just caught by sniggle, 
Martyrs to some acidity internal, 

That gives them pangs infernal. 
Meanwhile the lip grows black, the eye enlarges ; 
Say, comes there all at once a cherub-calm. 
Thanks to that soothing homoDopathic balm. 
The half of hal^ of half, a drop of <' varyes T' 

Suppose, for instance, upon Leipzig's plain, 

A soldier pillowed on a heap of slain. 

In urgent want both of a priest and proctor ; 

When lo ! there comes a man in green and red, 

A featherless cock*d-hat adorns his head, 

In short a Saxon military doctor — 

Would he, indeed, on the right treatment fix. 
To cure a horrid gaping wound. 
Made by a ball that T^eigh*d a pound. 

If he well pepper'd it with number six ? 

Suppose a felon doom'd to swing 

Within a rope. 

Might friends not hope 
To cure him with a string f 
Suppose hia breath arrived at a full stop, 
The shades of death in a black cloud before him. 
Would a quintillionth dose of the New Drop 

BestorehimI 
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Fane; a man gone nbid from a idte. 

Snapping to left and right, 
And giving tongue like one of Sebri^t'i h 

Terrifio lonndi. 
The pallid neigfabonrhood with honor oowing^ 
To hit the proper homosopathie mai^ ; 
Now, might not "the laat taate in life" idbari, 

Stop hia ba»-wow-iiiff I 
Nay, with a well-known remed/ to fit htm, 
Would he Dot mend, if with all proper can, 

He toc^ " a hair 
0/ the doffAatbti hunt" 

Pioturo a man — we'll sa; a Dutch Mninhnnr 

In orident emotion. 
Bent o'er the bulwark of the Batavier, 

Owning those Bymptoms queer — 
Some feel in a Sick Tramit o'er the oooan. 
Can anything in lilb be more pathetio 
Than when he turns to ua his wretohed bee I-^ 

But would it mond his case 

To be dedUionth-doeed 

With Bomething like the ghost 
Of an emetic t 

Lo ! now a darken'd room I 

Look through the dreaiy gloom, 
And Bce that coverlot of wildest form, 
Tost like the billows in a stoim, 
Where ever and anon, with groans, emerges 

A ghaatly head I 
While two impatient anna still beat the bed. 
Like a strong swimmei's etruggling with the suigea ; 
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There Life and Death are on their battle-plain. 

With many a mortal ecstasy of pain — 

What shall support the body in its trial, 

Cool the hot blood, wild dream, and parching skin, 

And tame the raging malady within — 

A snifif of Nezt-to-Nothing in a phial 9 

Oh ! Doctor Hahnemann, if here I laugh. 

And Gzy together, half and half, 
Excuse me, 'tis a mood the subject brings, 
To think, whilst I have crowed like chantideer. 
Perchance, from some dull eye the hopeless tear 
Hath gush'd, with my light levity at schism, 

To moiun some Martyr of Empiricism 1 
Perchance, on thy own system, I have given 
A pang superfluous to the pains of Sorrow, 
Who weeps with Memory from mom till even ; 
Where comfort there is none to lend or borrow, 

Sighing to one sad strain, 

" She will not come again. 
To-morrow, nor to-morrow, nor to-morrow ! " 

Doctor, foigive me, if I dare prescribe 
A rule for thee thyself, and all thy tribe. 
Inserting a few serious words by stealth ; 

Ahotfe all price of wealth 
The Bodjfi Jewels — not for minds profane^ 
Or handsy to tamper mth in practice vain^^ 
Like to a WomarCt Virttie is MarCs Health. 
A heavenly gift tnthin a holy shrine / 
To he approached and touched unth serious fear. 
By hands made pure, and hearts of faith severe^ 
Even as the Priesthood of the ONE divine I 
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But, sounds 1 each fbllow with a suit of blaok, 

And, strange to fiune. 

With a diploma*d name, 
That carries two more letters pick-a-back. 
With cane, and 8nu£f-boz, powder'd wig, and Uock, 
Invents hu dose, as if it were a chrism. 
And dares to treat our wondrous mechanism, 
Familiar as the works of old Dutch dock ; 
Tet, how would conmion sense esteem the man. 
Oh how, my unrelated Oennan cousin. 
Who having some such time-keeper on trial. 
And finding it too fieust, enforced the dial. 
To strike upon the HomoBopathic plan 

Of fourteen to the dozen ) 

Take my advice, *tis ^ven without a fee, 

Drown, drown your book ten thousand &thoms deep 

Like Prosperous beneath the briny sea, 

For spells of magic have all gone to sleep ! 

Leave no decillionth fragment of your works, 

To help the interests of quacking Burkes ; 

Aid not in murdering even widow's mites,— 

And now forgive me for my candid zeal, 

I bad not said so much, but that I feel 

Should you take ill what here my Muse indites^ 

An Ode-ling more will set you all to rights. 
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Oira Sondaj momiiig — aeirico done — 
'MongHt tombBtones ahiniiig in the aun, 
A knot of bumpkins stood to chat 
Of that and this, and this and that j 
What people said of Polly Hatch— 
Which side had won the cricket match ; 
And who waa cotch'd, and who was bowl'd ;- 
How barley, beans, and 'tateis Bold — 
What men oonld swallow at a meal — 
When Biunstead Youths would ring a peal — 
And who was taken off to jail — 
And where they breVd the strongest ale — ■ 
At last this question they address, 
" What's Agricultural Distress 1 " 



" For my peart, if s a thought o' nune. 
It be the fuu^ ftrming line, 
Like yonder gemman, — him I mean. 
As took the Willa nigh the Green,— 
And tum'd his cattle in the wheat ; 
And gave his pollers hay to eat ; 
And sent his footman up to town, 
To ax the Lonnon gentry down, 
To be BO kind aa make his hay 
Eiactly on St Swithin's day ; — 
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With conaequenoes you may 
That's Hagrioultoral Distre8& 



OIOKflK* 

^ Last Monday morning, Master Blogg 
Com'd for to stick our baoon-hog ; 
But th* hog he oock*d a knowing eye^ 
As if he twigged the reason why. 
And dodged and dodged 'un suoh a dance. 
He didn't give the nooee a chanoe ; 
So Master Blogg at last lays oS, 
And shams a rattle at the trough. 
When swish I in bolts our baoon-hog 
Atwixt the legs o* Master Blogg, 
And flops him down in all the muck. 
As hadn't been swept up by luck — 
Now that, accordin' to my guess, 
Be Hagricultund Distress.' 
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QILBS. 

" No, that am't it, I teU'ee flat ; 
Fze bring a worser case nor that ! 
Last Friday week, I takes a start 
To Reading, with our horse and cart i 
Well, when Fze set the 'taters down, 
I meets a crony at the Crown ; 
And what betwixt the ale and Tom, 
It's dark afore I starts for home ; 
So whipping hard, by long and late, 
At last we reaches nigh the gate, 
And, sure enough, there Master stand, 
A lantern flaring in his hand, — 
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' Why, Giles/ says he, ' what's that 'un thear ? 
Yond' ohestnut horse bean't my bay mcar ! 
He bean't not worth a leg o' Bess 1 ' 
There's Hagricultural Distress 1 " 



HOB. 

** That's nothin' yet, to Tom's mishap 1 
A-gooing through the yard, poor chap, 
Only to fetch his milking-pails. 
When up he shies like head or tails ; 
Nor would the Bull let Tom a-be. 
Till he had toss'd the best o' three ; — 
And there lies Tom with broken bones^ 
A surgeon's job for Doctor Jones ; 
Well, Doctor Jones lays down the law, 
* There's two crackt ribs, besides a jaw,— 
Eat well,' says he, 'stuflf out your case, 
For that will keep the ribs in place ;' 
But how was Tom, poor chap, to chaw. 
Seeing as how he'd broke his jaw 1 
That's summut to the pint — ^yes, yes, 
That's Hagricultural Distress 1 ' 

8IM0K. 

" Well, turn and turn about is fair : 
Tom's bad anough, and so's the maro ; 
But nothing to my load of hay. 
You see, 'twas hard on quarter-day, 
And cash was wanted for the rent ; 
So up to LonnolL I was sent, 
To sell as prime a load of hay 
As ever dried on summer's day. 
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« Well, iUnding in WhitechKpd Boftd, 

A chap oomes vp to buy my load. 

And looki, Bod looks about tha cart, 

FretflDding to be 'oate and smart ; 

But no great judge, as people aay, 

'Cause why ? he neyer smelt the haj. 

Thinks I, as he'a a elmple chap, 

He'll gtTe a simple price mayhap, 

Such buyera comes but nov and then. 

So slap I axes nine pun' ten. 

' That's dear,' says he, and pretty quiok 

He taps his leathers vith his stii^ 

' Suppose,' says he, ' we wet our day. 

Just while we bargin 'bout the hay.' 

So in we goes, my chap and me ; 

He drinks to I, and I to he ; 

At last, says I, a little gay, 

' It's time to talk about that hay.* 

* Nine pund,' says he, ' and Tm your mai^ 

Live, and let Uve — for that's my plan.' 

' That's true,' says I, ' but still I say. 

It's nine pun' ten for that 'ere hay.' 

And BO we chaffers for a bit. 

At long and last the odds we split ; 

And off be sets to show the way. 

Where up a yard I leaves the bay. 

Then, from the pockot of bis coat, 

He pulls a book, and picks a. note. 

' That's Ten,' says he — ' I hope to pay 

Tens upon tens for loads of hay.' 

' With all my heart, and soon,' says I, 

And feeling for the change thereby ; 
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But all my Bhillings com*d to five— 
Says he, 'No matter man alive ! 
There's something in your honest phiz 
rd trusty if twice the sum it is ; — 
You'll pay next time you come to town.* 
'As sure/ says I, ' as com is brown.' 
'All right,' says he.— Thinks I 'huraa 1 
He's got no bargain of the hay ! ' 

"Well, home I goes, with empty cart, 

Whipping the horses pretty smart. 

And whistling ev'ry yard o' way. 

To think how well I'd sold the hay — 

And just cotch'd Master at his greens 

And bacon, or it might be beans. 

Which didn't taste the worse surety, 

To hear his hay had gone so high. 

But lord 1 when I laid down the note, 

It stuck the victuals in his throat, 

And choked him tiU his face all grew 

Like pickling-cabbage, red and blue ; 

With such big goggle eyes, Ods nails ! 

They seem'd a-coming out like snails' 1 

' A note,' says he, half mad with passion, 

• Why, thou dom'd fool 1 thou'st took a flash 'un 1 * 

Now, wasn't that a pretty mess 9 

That's Hagricultural Distress." 

OOLIN. 

" Phoo ! phoo ! You're nothing near the thing ! 
You only argy in a ring ; 
'Cause why 9 You never cares to look, 
Like me, in any lamed book ; 
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But BChollarda know the wrong and ji^t 
Of eTor; thiitg in Uaok and white. 

" Well, Farmmg, that'i iti oommtm tmaa, 
And Agriculture be the Bame : 
So put four Faiming first, and next 
Distress, and there yon have your text. 
But here the question oomea to pren, 
^Vhat farming bo, and what's distress I 
Why, farming is to plough and sow. 
Weed, harrow, harreet, reap and mow, 
Tbroah, winnow, aell, — and buy and bread 
The proper stock to fot and feed. 
Distress is want, and pain, and grie( 
And ucknoBS, — things u wants reUef ; 
Thirst, hunger, ago, and cold aerere ; 
Id short, ax any overseer,— 
Well, now, the logie for to chop, 
Where's the distress about a crop I 
There's no distresa in keeping sheep, 
I Lkea to see 'em fdsk and leap ; 
There's no distress in seeing swine 
Grow up to pork and bacon fine ; 
There's no distress in growing wheat 
And gross for men or beasts to eat ; 
And making of lean cattle fat, 
There's no distress, of course, in that 
Then what remaius ? — But one thing mor^ 
Aud that's the Farmity of the Poor t " 

BODQl^ niCEOK, 011^ HOB, ASD BtHOS. 

" Yea I — Rye ! — sure'^ ! — for sartin ! — ^yes I— 
T/iat't Hagricultural Distress ! " 
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ODE TO MESSRS. GREEN, HOLLOND, AND 

MONCK MASON, 

ox THEIB ULTB BALLOOK EXPEDITION. 



'' Here we go np^ np^ up, — and there we go down, down, downy.*' 

OldBaUad. 

LOiTT-minded men I 
Almost beyond the pitch of my gooae pen 1 

And most inflated words ! 
Delicate Ariels 1 ethereals ! — ^birds 
Of passage I fliers I angels without wings ! 
Fortunate rivals of Icarian darings ! 
Male-witches, without broomsticks, — ^taking airings 1 

Elites — ^without strings ! 
Volatile spirits ! light mercurial humours ! 
give us soon your sky adventiu*es truly, 
With full particulars, correcting duly 

All flying rumours I 

Two-legg'd high-fliers ! 
What upper-stories you must have to tell 1 
And nobody can contradict you well, 

Or call you liars 1 
Tour Re^on of Romance will many covet ; 
Besides that, you may scribble what you will, 
And this great luck wiU wait upon you, still 
All criticism, you will be above it 1 

Write, then, Messrs. Monck Mason, Hollond, Green 1 
And tell us all you have, or havn*t seen 
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['Twas kind, when the balloon went out of town. 
To take Monck Mason up and set him down. 
For when a gentleman is at a shift 
For carriage — talk of carts and gigs, and ooacfaea I 
Nothing to a balloon approaches. 

For giving one a lift/] 
say, when Mr. Frederick Gye 
Seem*d but a speck — a mote — ^in friendship's eye, 
Did any tongue confess a sort of dryness 
Seeming the soaring rashness to rebuke ; 
Or did each feel himself, like Brunswick's Duke, 

A most serene Highness ! 

Say, as you croes'd the Channel, 
Well clothed in well air'd linen and warm flannel, 
How did your company, perceived afar, 

Affect the tar 1 
Methinks I see him cock his weather eye 

Against the sky. 
Turning his rumtnoUing quid full oft. 
With wonder sudden taken all aback^- 

" My eyes ! " says he, 
" Tm blow'd if there am't three / 
Three little Cherubs smiling up aloft, 

A-watching for poor Jack ! " 

Of course, at such a height, the ocean 
Affected no one by its motion — 
But did internal comfort dwell with each, 
Quiet and ease each comfortable skin in 9 
Or did brown Hollond of a sudden bleach 
As white as Irish linen 9 
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Changing bis native hue, 

Did Greea look blue 1— 
In short was any tur-Hiok t F'rhapa Monck Mason 
Was forc'd to have an ur-pump in a bason t 

Say, with what Bport, or pleasure, 
Uight you fill up your lofty leisure ? 

Like Sootchman, at High jinks t 
(High-spy nas an appropriate game methinks) 
Or cards — but playing very high ; — 
Or sk3>ing ooppers, almost to the sky ; — 
Or did yon listen, the first mortal ears 
That ever drank the muuc of the spheres 1— 
Or might you into vocal music get, 

A trio— highly Bet ! 
Or, as the altitude so veil alloVd, 
Perchance, you " blew a cloud." 

Say, did you find the air 
Give you an appetite up there f 
Your cold provisions — were you glad to meet 'em I 
Or did you find your victuals all so high, — 

Or blown so by your j7y — 

Ton couldn't eat 'em ? 

Of course, you took some wine to sup, 
Although the circumstance has not been stated ; 
I envy you the effervescing cap ! 

Wam't your champagne weU up t 
Nay, you, yourselves, a little etevated t 

Then, for your tea and breaUast, say. 
Was it net lomething delicately new, 
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To get tky^ue 
Right genuine from the real fniUy waif f 

Of couney you all agreed, 
Whate'cr your oonycrsation waa about, 
Like friends indeed, — 
And fivith ! not without need, 
'Twas such an awkward place tor faUin^f-inU / 

Say, after your gastronomy. 
Kept you a watch all night, 
Marking the planets bright, 
Like three more Aiiys, studying astronomy ; 

Or near the midnight chime, 
Did some one haul his nightcap on his head, 
Hold out his mounted watch, and say "high time 
To go to bed r* 

Didn't your coming scare 
The sober Germans, imtil every cap 
Rose lifted by a frighten*d fell of hair ; 

Meanwhile the very pipe, mayhap, 
Extinguish* d, like the vital spark in death. 
From wonder locking up the smoker's breath ! 
Didn't thoy crouch like chickens, when the kite 

Hovers in sight, 
To see your vehicle of huge dimension 
Aloft, like Gulliver's Laputa — nay, 
I'd better say, 
The Island of Ascension ? 

Well was it plann'd 
To come down thus into the German land. 
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Where Honours you may score by such eyent, — 
For, if I read the prophecy aright, 
You'll have the Eagle-Order for your flight, 
And all be Yon'd, because of your descent I 



[It was during this year that the Copyright question began to occupy 
the public attention. On this subject my father wrote five letters — 
three during this year, just before the House of Commons was called 
on to legislate, and two more in 1842, when that so-called collective 
wisdom of England refused to protect and encourage England's men 
of letters. I believe my father was never very sanguine as to the 
result of the appeal to the Legislature : indeed, to have done anything 
■o obviously and simply just, as to protect a man's mental property in 
the same way as his tangible goods and chattels, would have been a 
sufficient departure in that body from its usual line of conducty to 
entitle it to the designation of a House of un-Commons.] 
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LETTER I. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE "ATHENiEUM." 

Mt dear Sir, 

I have read with much satisfaction the occasional 
exposures in your Journal of the glorious uncertainty of 
the Law of Copyright, and your repeated calls for its 
revision. It is high time, indeed, that some better system 
should be established ; and I cannot but regret that the 
Legislature of our own country, which patronizes the great 
cause of Lberty all over the world, has not taken the lead in 
protecting the common rights of Literature. We have a na- 
tional interest in each ; and their lots ought not to be cast 
asunder. The French, Prussian, and American goyemments, 
howeyer, haye ah'eady got the start of us, and are concerting 
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measures for suppressing those piraciesy which have become^ 
like the influenza, so alarmingly prevalent It would appear, 
from the facts established, that an English book merely 
trantpira in London, but is ptMuked in Poris^ Bnunels^ or 

Now York, 

*Tii bat to ndl, and with to-monow'f mn 
The pirates wiU be dowul. ' 

Mr. Bulwcr tells us of a literaiy gentleman who felt him- 
self under the necessity of occasionally going abroad to pre- 
serve his self-respect ; and, without some change, an author will 
equally be obliged to repair to another country to enjoy his 
circulation. As to the American reprints, I can personally 
corroborate your assertion, that heretofore a Transatlantio 
bookseller " has token five hundred copies of a single work," 
whereas he now orders none, or merely a solitary one, to set 
up from. This, I hope, is a matter as important as the little 
question of etiquette, which, according to Mr. Cooper, the 
fifty millions will have to adjust Before, however, any in- 
ternational arrangements be entered into, it seems only 
consistent with common sense that we should begin at home, 
and first establish what copyright is in Britain, and provide 
for its protection from native pirates or Book-aneera. I have 
learned, therefore, with pleasure, that the state of the law is 
to bo brought under the notice of Parliament by Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd, who, from his legal experience and literary tastes^ 
is so well qualified for the task. The grievances of authors 
have neither been loudly nor often urged on Lords or Com- 
mons ; but their claims have long been lying on the libraxy 
table, if not on the table of the House, — and methinks their 
wrongs have only to be properly stated to obtain redress. I 
augur for them at least a good hearing, for such seldom and 
low-toned appeals ought to find their way to organs as " deaf 
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to olamour" as the old citizen of Cheapeide, who stud that 
" ihe more noiae there was in the street, the more he didn't 
hear it" In the meantime, as an author m3'self, as well as 
|m>prietor of copyrighta in " a email way," I make bold to 
offer my own feelings and opinions on the aubjeot, with some 
illustrations from what, although not a decidedly serious 
vriter, I will call my experiences. And here I may a[^n>- 
priately plead my apology for taking on myself the oause of a 
fraternity of which I am so humble a member ; but, in truth, 
this very position, which forbids vanity on my own account, 
fitTOure my pride on that of others, and thus enables me to 
■peak more becomingly of tho deserts of my brethren, and 
the dignity of the craft. Like P. P., the Oerk of the Parish, 
who, with a proper reverence for his calling, confessed an ele- 
vation of mind in only conudering himself as " a shred of the 
linen veetment of Aaron," I own to an inward exultation at 
being but a Precentor, as it were, in that worship which 
numbets Shakspeare and Milton amongst its priests. More- 
over, now that the rank of authors, and the nature and value 
of literary property, aro about to be discussed, and, I hope, es- 
tablished for ever, it becomes the duty of every literary man 
— «s much as of a Peer when his Order is in question — ^to 
inert his station, and stand up manfully for the rights, 
iKmoiir^ and privileges of the Profession to which he belongs. 
^le question ia not a mere sordid one — it is not a simple in- 
qoiiy in what way the emoluments of literature may be best 
Mcored to the author or proprietors of a work ; on the con- 
tmj, it involves a principle of grave importance, not only to 
literary men, but to those who love letters, — and, I will pro- 
gome to say, to society at large. It has a moral as well aa 
oommercial bearing ; for the L^islature will not have to 
decide directly, by a formal set, whether tho literary interest 
ii worthy of a place beside the shipping intereat, the landed 
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intorcst, tho funded interest, the manufifcctnring, and other 
public interests, but also it will have uuiireetly to determine 
whether literary men belong to the priyil^ged daaiy — the 
higher, lower, or middle class,— the working daas, — ^produo- 
tive or unproductiTC doss^^^r, in short, to any dan at aH* 
'' Literary men,** says Mr. Bulwer, ** have not with ns any 
fixed and settled position as men of letters.** We have, like 
Mr. Cooper*8 American lady, no prooedenoe. We are, in fiust^ 
nobodies. Our place, in turf language, is nowhere. Like 
certain birds and beasts of difficult classification, we go with- 
out any at all. We haye no more caste than the Ptaiaha. 
We are on a par — according as we are sdentifio^ theologies 
imaginative, dramatic, poetic, historic, instructive, or amus- 
ing — ^with quack doctors, street-preachers, strollers, ballad- 
singers, hawkers of last dying speeches, Punoh-and-Judies^ 
conjurers, timiblers, and other *' divarting vagabonds.** We 
are as the Jews in the East, the Africans in the West, or the 
gipsies anywhere. We belong to those to whom nothing can 
belong. I have even misgivings — heaven help ns — if an 
author have a parish ! I have serious doubts if a work be a 
qualification for tho workhouse ! The law apparently cannot 
forget, or forgive, that Homer was a vagrant^ Shakspeare a 
deer-stealcr, Milton a rebel. Our very cracks tell against ns 
in the statute ; Poor Stoneblind, Bill the Poacher, and Rad- 
ical Jack have been the ruin of our gang. We have neither 
character to lose nor J)TOpcrty to protect We are by law — 
outlaws, undeserving of civil rights. We may be robbed, 
libelled, outraged with impunity, being at the same time 
liable, for such ofiences, to all the rigour of the code. I will not 
adduce, as I could do, a long catalogue of the victims of this 
system which seems to have been drawn up by the ** Lord of 

* At a gnen, I ihonld say we were clMsed, in oppodtion to a certain 
literary lect^ aa InatilitariaDi. 
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Misrule," and BoncUoned bj the "Abbot of Unreason." I 
will select, as Sterne took bis captive, a single author. To 
add to the parallel, behold him in a prison I He is Bentenced 
to remain there during the monarch's pleasure, to stand three 
times in the pilloiy, and to be amerced beeidea in the heayy 
aaai of two hundred marks. The sufferer of this threefold 
punishment is one rather deserving of a triple crown, as a 
man, as an author, and as an example of that rare commercial 
integrity which does not feel discharged of its debts, though 
creditore have accepted a composition, till it has paid them 
in fuIL It is a literary offence — a libel, or presumed libel, 
which has incurred the sererity of the law ; but the same 
power that oppresses him, refiises or neglects to aupport him 
in the protection of his literaty character and his literary 
tights. His just fame is depreciated by public slandoren^ 
and his hoaeet, honourable earnings are forestalled by pirates. 
Of one of his performances no less than twelve surreptitious 
editions are printed, and 80,000 copies aie disposed of at a 
cheap rate in the streets of London. I am writing no fiction, 
tbou^ of one of fiction's greatest maeters. That captive is 
— for he can never die — that captive author is Scott's, John^ 
son'i^ Blair's, Marmontel's, Iamb's, ChalmerB's, Seattle's — 
good witnesses to character these ! — every Englishman's, Bri- 
tain's, America's, Germany's, France's, Spun's, Italy's, Ara- 
tria's ; all the world's Daniel Db Fob ! 

Since the age of the author of Robinson Crusoe, the law 
has doubtless altered in complexion, but not in character, 
towards his race. It no longer pillories an author who writes 
to the distaste, or, like poor Daniel, above the comprehension 
of the Powers that be, because it no longer pilloriee any one ; 
bat the imprisonment and the fines remain in force. The 
title of a book is, in legal phrase, the wont title there is. 
lit«nzy property is the lowest in the market It is declared 
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by law worth only so many yean* purchase, after which tha 
priyate right becomes common ; and m the meantime^ the 
estate being notoriously infested with poachers, is as rs* 
markably unprotected by game laws. An authoi's winged 
thoughts, though laid, hatched, bred, and fed within his own 
domain, are less his property than is the bird of paassge that 
of the lord of the manor, on whose soil it may happen to 
alight An author cannot employ an armed keeper to protect 
his preserves; he cannot apply to a pindar to arrest the 
animals that trespass on his grounds ; — nay, he cannot even 
call in a common constable to protect his purse on the Eling^s 
highway ! I have had thoughts myself of seeking the aid of 
a policeman, but counsel, learned in the law, have dissuaded 
mo from such a course ! there was no way of defending myself 
from the petty thief but by picking my own pocket ! Thus I 
have been compelled to see my own name attached to catch- 
penny works, none of mine, hawked about by placard-men in 
the street ; I, who detest the puffing system, have appa- 
rently been guilty of the gross forwardness of walking the 
pavement by proxy for admirers, like the dog Bashaw ! I have 
been made, nominally, to ply at stage-coach windows with 
my wares, like Isaac Jacobs with his cheap pencils, and Jacob 
Isaacs with his cheap pen-knives, to cut them with : — and 
without redress, for, whether I had placed myself in the 
hands of the law, or taken the law in my own hands^ as any 
bumpkin in a bam knows, there is nothing to be thrashed 
out of a man of straw. Now, with all humility, if my poor 
name be any recommendation of a book, I conceive I am en- 
titled to reserve it for my own benefit. What says the 
proverb ? — " When yoiu* name is up you may lie abed ; " but 
what says the law ? — at least, if the owner of the name be an 
author. Why, that any one may steal his bed from under 
him and sell it ; that is to say, his reputation, and the revenue 
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which it may bring. In the meantime, for other street ftsads 
there is a Bnmtoary procesB : the Tender of & flash watch, or 
a tasor "made to sell," though he appropriates no maker's 
name, is eetied without ceremony by A 1, carried before B 2, 
and committed to C 3, as regularly aa a child goea through 
its alphabet and numeration. They have de&auded the 
pubho, forsooth, and tho public has its prompt remedy ; 
but for tho literaiy man, thus doubly robbed, of his money 
and his reputation, what ia his redress but by iiyunction, 
or action against walking shadows 1 — a truly homceopa- 
thio remedy, which pretends to cure by aggravating the 
disease. I have thus shown how an author may be robbed ; 
for if the works thus offered at an unusually low price be 
genuine, they must have beeu dishonestly obtained — the 
brooms were st<^en ready made ; if, on tho contrary, they be 
counterfeit, I apprehend there will be little difficulty in 
showing how an author may be practically libelled with equal 
impunity. For anything I know, the Peripatetic PhUosophy 
ascribed to me by the above itinerants, might be heretical, 
damnable, libellous, vicious, or obscene ; whilst, for anything 
tbsy knew to the contrary, the purchasers must have held 
ma responsible for the contents of the volumes, which went 
abroad so very publicly under my name. I know, indeed, 
that parties thus deceived have expressed their regret and 
astonishment that I could be guilty of such prose, verse, and 
none, as thoy had met with under my signature. I believe 
I may dte the well-known Mr, George Robins as a purchaser 
of one of the counterfeits ; and if he, perhaps, eventually 
knocked me down u a street-preacher of inGdehty, sediUon, 
mt immorality, it was neither his fault nor mine. I may here 
refer, en pauaiU — for illustrations are plenty aa blackberriea 
— to a former correspondence in tbe Athtnautn, in which I 
had, in oonmion with Mr. Poole and the late Ur. Colman, to 
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any oonnection with a periodioal in which I was ad- 
Teriiaed as a oontributor. Thero was more leoenUj, and 
probably still is, one Manhall, of Holbom Ban^ who pnUidj 
claims me as a writer in his pay, with as mndi right to the 
imprint of my name, as a print oollect<Hr has to the engraTings 
in another man's pcnrtfoUo; but against this man I have taken 
no rash steps, otherwise called l^al, knowing that I might 
as well appeal to Martial Law versus Marshall, as to any 
other. As a somewhat whimsical case, I may add the follow- 
ing : — Mr. Chappell, the music-seller, agreed to give me a 
liberal simi for the use of any ballad I mi^t publish ; and 
another party, well known in the same line, applied to me for 
a formal permission to publish a little song of mine, which a 
lady had done me the honour of setting to an original melody. 
Here seemed to be a natural recognition of copyright^ and 
the moral sense of justice standing instead of law ; but in 
the meantime a foreign composer — I forget his name, but it 

was set in G , took a fSemcy to some of my versei^ and 

without the semiquaver of a right, or the demisemiquaver of 
an apology, converted them to his own use. I remonstrated, 
of course ; and the reply, based on the assurance of impunity, 
not only admitted the fact, but informed me that Monsieur, 
not finding my lines agree with his score, had taken the 
liberty of altering them at my risk. Now, I would confi- 
dently appeal to the highest poets in the land, whether they 
do not fcol it quite responsibility enough to be accountable 
for their own lays in the mother tongue ! but to be answer- 
able also for the attempts in English verse by a foreigner-^ 
and, above all, a Frenchman — ^is really too much of a bad 
thing ! 

Would it be too much to request of the learned Serjeant 
who has undertaken our cause, that he would lay these 
cases before Parliament? Noble Lords and Honourable 
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Gentlemen come down to their respective Houses, in a fever 
of nervous excitement, and shout of '* Privilege ! Breach of 
Privilege ! " because their speeches have been erroneously 
reported, or their meaning garbled in perhaps a single 
sentence ; but how would they relish to see whole speecheSy 
— nay, pamphlets, — they had never uttered or written, 
paraded, with their names, styles, and titles at full length, 
by those placarding walkers, who, like fathers of lies, or 
rather mothers of them, carry one staring falsehood picka- 
back, and another at the bosom f How would those gentle- 
men like to see extempore versions of their orations done 
into English by a native of Paris, and published, as the pig 
ran, down all sorts of streets ? Yet to similar nuisances are 
authors exposed without adequate means of abating them. 
It is often better, I have been told, to abandon one*s rights 
than to defend them at law, — a sentence that will bear a 
particular application to literary grievances. For instance, 
the law would have something to say to a man who claimed 
his neighbour's umbrella as his own parasol, because he had 
cut o£f a bit round the rim : yet, by something of a similar 
process, the better part of a book may be appropriated — and 
this is so civU an offence, that any satisfaction at law is only 
to be obtained by a very costly and doubtfid course. There 
was even a piratical work, which, — to adopt Burke's para* 
doxical ' style, — disengenuously ingenuous and dishonestly 
honest, assumed the plain title of " The Thief," professing, 
with the connivance of the law, to steal all its materials. 
How this Thief died I know not ; but as it was a literary 
thief, I would lay long odds that the law was not its 
finisher. 

These piracies are naturally most injurious to those 
authors whose works are of a fugitive nature, or on topics 
of temporary interest ; but there are writers of a more solid 
VOL. vi. ^^ 
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■Ump— «f m kigbcr order of mind or nobler ambitioii, who 
derroie themselTes to the prodoetko of vorta d permanent 
Tfchie ftDd ntilh J. Snch voila often creep but dowlj into 
drcnlstion and repute, but then become rlmniirr for ever. 
And vbat enconngement or reward doee the hiw hoid forth 
to soch oontribnton to oar Standard National LiteratnrB! 
Wb T, that after a certain l^ne <^ jcu^ ocMndding probably 
with the tenn requisite to establish the sterling ^i>^TiH ?t gr of 
the work, or, at least, to procure its general recognition — 
then, aye, just then, when the literary {noperty is realised, 
when it becomes exchangeable against the predons metali^ 
which are considered by some political and more practiosl 
economists as the standard of Talue — ^the law decrees that 
then all right or interest in the book shall exjHre in the 
author, and by some strange process, akin to the Hindoo 
transmigrations, reyive in the great body of the bookaellei& 
And here arises a curious question. After the oopyri^t has 
so lapsed, suppose that some speculative publisher, himself 
an amateur writer, should think fit to abridge, or expand the 
author B matter — extenuate or aggravate his aignments-^ 
French polish his style — Johnsonise his phraseology — or 
even, like Winifred Jenkins, wrap his own ** bit of nonsense 
under his Honor s kiver," — is there any legal provision extant 
to which the injured party could appeal for redress of such 
an outrage on all that is left to him, his reputation t I 
suspect there is none whatever. There is yet another 
singular result from this state of the law, which I beg leave 
to illustrate by my own case. If I may modestly appropriate 
a merit, it is that, whatever my faults, I have at least been 
a decent writer. In a species of composition, where, like the 
ignis fatuus that guides into a bog, a glimmer of the 
ludicrous is apt to lead the fancy into an indelicacy, I feel 
jome honest pride in remembering that the reproach of 
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imparity has neyer been cast upon me by my judges. It 
has not been my delight to exhibit the Muse, as it has 
tenderly been called, '* high-kilted." I haye had the gratifi- 
cation, therefbre, of seeing my little volumes placed in the 
hands of boys and girls ; and as I have children of my own, 
to, I hope, surviye me, I haye the inexpressible comfort of 
thinking that hereafter they will be able to cast their eyes 
over the pages inscribed with my name, without a burning 
blush on their yoimg cheeks to reflect that the author was 
their father. So whispers Hope, with the dulcet voice and 
the golden hair ; but what thunders Law, of the iron tone 
and the frizzled wig ? " Decent as thy Muse may be now — 
a ddioate Ariel — she shall be indecent and indelicate here- 
after ! She shall class with the bats and the fowls obscene ! 
The slow reward of thy virtue shall be the same as the prompt 
punishment of vice. Thy copyright shall depart from thee 
— it shall be everybody's and anybody's, and 'no man shall 
call it his own ! ' " 

Verily, if such be the proper rule of copyright, for the sake 
of consistency two very old copywriters should be altered to 
match, and run thus : — " Virtue is its own punuhment I " — 
** Age commands disrespect f " 

To return to the author, whose fame is slow and sure— -to 
be its own reward, — should he be dependent, as is often the 
case, on the black and white bread of Uterature — should it be 
the profession by which he lives, it is evident that under 
such a system he must beg, run into debt, or starve. And 
many have been beggars — many have got into debt ; it is 
hardly possible to call up the ghost of a literary hero, with- 
out the apparition of a catchpole at his elbow, for, like Jack 
the Giant-killer, our elder worthies, who had the Cap of 
Knowledge, foimd it equally convenient to be occasionally 
invisible, as well as to possess the Shoes of Swiftness, — and 
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some have starved 1 Ckmld the ^ DluBtrioiu Dead** 
after some AimiyerBRiy Dinner of the literaij Fandy and 
walk in procession round the table, like the xeBiucitated 
objects of the Boyal Humane Society, what a melanoholj 
exhibition they would make 1 I will not marshal them forth 
in order, but leave the show to the imagination of the reader. 
I doubt whether the Illustrious Living would make a mueh 
brighter muster. Supposing a general summona, how many 
day-rules — how many incognitos from abroad— how many 
visits to Monmouth Street would be necessary to enable the 
members to put in an appearsnoe ! I fear, Heaven fngive 
me ! some of our nobles even would show only Three Golden 
Balls in their coronets 1 If we do not actually starve or die 
by poison in this century, it is, perhaps, owing partly to the 
foundation of the Literaiy Fund, and partly to the invention 
of the Stomach Pump ; but the truly abject state of Litera- 
ture may be gathered from the fact^ that, with a more aooa* 
rate sense of the destitution of the Professors, than of the 
dignity of the Profession, a proposal has lately been brought 
forward for the erection of alms-houses for paupers of 
'* learning and genius," who have fallen into the sere imd 
yellow leaf, under the specious name of Literary BeireatB, or 
as a military man would technically and justly read such a 
record of our failures. Literary Defeats, Nor is this the 
climax : the proposal names half a dozen of these humble 
abodes to ''make a beginning" with — a mere brick of the 
building — as if the projector, in his mind*8 eye, saw a whole 
Mile End Road of one-storied tenements in the shell, stretch- 
ing from Number Six — and " to be continued ! " 

" yisioiiB of panpen, spftre my aching sigbt, 
Ye unbuilt honaeii, orowd not on mj aool 1 ** 

I do hope, before we are put into yellow-leather very small- 
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dothes, muffin-caps, green-baize coats and badges, — and 
made St Minerva's charity-boys at once, — for that must be 
the first step, — that the Legislature will interfere, and endea- 
vour to provide better for our sere and yellow leaves, by 
protecting our black and white one& Let the law secure to 
us a fiiir chance of getting our own, and perhaps, with proper 
industry, we may be able — who knows? — to build little 
snuggeries for ourselves. Under the present system, the 
chances are decidedly against a literary man*s even laying a 
good foundation of French bricks. To further illustrate the 
nature of a copyright, we will suppose that an author retains 
it, or publishes, as it is called, on his own account He will 
then have to divide amongst the trade, in the shape of com- 
mission, allowances, <fea, from 40 to 45 per cent of the gross 
proceeds, leaving the Stationer, Printer, Binder, Advertising, 
and all other expenses to be paid out of the remainder. And 
here arise two important contingencies 1st In order that 
the author may know the true number of the impression, 
and, consequently, the correct amount of the sale, it is neces- 
sary that his publisher should be honest 2ndly. For the 
author to duly receive his profits, his publisher must be 
solvent I intend no disrespect to the trade in general by 
naming these conditions ; but I am bound to mention them, 
88 risks adding to the insecurity of the property : as two 
hurdles which the rider of Pegasus may have to clear in his 
course to be a winner. If I felt inclined to reflect on the 
trade, it would be to censure those dishonest members of it, 
who set aside a principle in which the interests of authors 
and booksellers are identical — the inviolability of copyright 
I need not point out the notorious examples of direct piracy 
at home, which have made the foreign offences comparatively 
Tenial; nor yet those more oblique plagiarisms, and dose 
parodies, which iSre alike hurtful in their degree. Of the 
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OTil of theso latter practices I fear our bibliopoles are not 
sufficiently aware ; but that man deserres to have his head 
published in foolscap, who does not see that whatever tempo- 
rary advantages a system of piracy may hold out^ the conse- 
quent swamping of Literature will be ruinous to the trade, 
till eventually it may dwindle down to Four-and-Twenty 
Booksellers all in a Bow, — and all in " the old book line/' 
pushing off back-stock and bartering remainders. 

But my letter is exceeding all reasonable length, and I wOl 
reserve what else I have to say till next post. 



LETTER ru 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE "ATHEN-fiUM. 



n 



Mt dear Sir, 

I have, perhaps, sufficiently illustrated the state of 
copyright, bad as it is, without the help of Foreign interven- 
tion : not, however, without misgivings that I shall be sus- 
pected of quoting from some burlesque code, drawn up by a 
Rabelais in ridicule of the legislative efforts of a conununity 
of ourang-outangs — or a sample by Swift, of the Constitution 
of the Sages of Laputa. I have proved that literary property 
might almost be defined, reversing the common advertise- 
ment, as something of use to everybody but the owner. To 
guard this precarious possession I have shown how the law 
provides, 1st, That if a work be of temporary interest it shall 
virtually be free for any Bookaneer to avail himself of its 
pages and its popularity with impunity. 2ndly. That when 
time has stamped a work as of permanent value, the copy« 
right shall belong to anybody or nobody. I may now add, 
if to " huddle jest upon jest^" — ^that the mere r^istry 
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of a work, to entitle it to this precious protection, incurs a 
fee of eleven copies — in value, it might happen, some 
hundreds of pouuds I Then to protect the author, — " aje, 
such protection as vultures give to lambs," — I bare instanced 
how he is responsible for all he mites — and subject, for libel 
and so forth, to fines and imprisonments — how he may libel 
by proiy — and bow he may practioally be libelled himself 
without redress. I have evidenced how the law, that protects 
his brass-plate on the door, will wbk at the stealing of hia 
name by a brazen pirate ; howbeit the author, for only 
accommodating himsolf by a forgery, might be transported 
beyond seas. I have set forth bow, though he may not 
commit any breach of privilege, he may have his own words 
garbled, Freuchified, tnuuunogri&ed, garnished, taken in or let 
out like old clothes, turned, dyed and altered. I have proved, 
in short, according to my first position, that in the evil eye 
of the law, " we have neither character to lose nor property 
to protect," — that there ia " one law for the rich and another 
ftir the poor" (alias author) — and that the weights and scales 
which Justice uses in literary matters ought to be broken 
before her face by the petty jury. 

And now let me ask, is this forlorn state — its professors 
thus degmdiugly appreciated, its products thus shabbily 
^>praised — the proper condition of literature 1 The liberty 
of the press is boasted of as a part of the British coustitu* 
tion : but might it not be supposed that, in default of a 
oensorship, some cunning Machiavel had devised a sly under- 
plot for the discouragement of letters — an occult conspira^ 
to present " men of learning and genius " to the worid's eye 
in the pitiful plight of poor devils, starveliuga, mumper^ 
paupers, vagrants, loose fish, jobbers, needy and seedy 
ones, nobodies, ne'er-do-weela, shy coves, strolleis, creatures, 
wretches, objects, small debtors, borrowers, dependents, lack- 
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pennies, half-sin, dapper-dudgeons, scamps, inBolyents, mann* 
derers, blue-gowns, bedesmen, scarecrows, fellows about town, 
■neaks, scrubs, shabbies, rascal deer of the herd, animals 
'* wi* lettered braw brass collars ** — ^but poor dogs for all that f 
Our family tree is ancient enough, for it is ooeral with 
knowledge ; and Mythology, the original Heralds' College, 
has assigned us a glorious blazonry. But would not one 
believe that some sneering Mephistopheles, willing to pull 
down "God Almighty's gentlemen," had sought to supply 
the images of their heraldry with a scurvier gloss ; e. g. 
a Lady Patroness with an segis, that gives more stones than 
bread : a Patron who dispenses sunshine in lieu of coal and 
candle : nine elderly spinsters, who have never married for 
want of fortune : a horse with wings, that failing oats he 
may fly after the chaff that is driven before the wind : a 
forked mount, and no knifb to it : a lot of bay leaves — and 
no custards : a spring of Adam's ale ! In fact, all the 
standing jests and taunts at authors and authorship, have 
their point in poverty : such as GrubHstreet — ^first floors 
down the chimney — sixpenny ordinaries — second hand suits 
^Hshabby blacks, holes at the elbow — and true as epaulette 
to the shoulder the hand of the bimibailiff ! 

Unfortunately, as if to countenance such a plot as I have 
hypotheticolly assumed above, there is a marked dispropor- 
tion, as compared with other professions, in the number of 
literary men who are selected for public honours and employ- 
ments. So far indeed from their having, as a body, any 
voice in the senate, they have scarcely a vote at the hustings ; 
for the system under which they suffer is hardly adapted to 
make them forty-shilling freeholders, much less to enable 
them to qualify for seats in the House. A jealous-minded 
person might take occasion to say, that this was but a covert 
mode of effecting the exclusion of men whom the gods have 
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made poetical, and whose voices might somid more melodious 
and qoite as pregnant with meaning aa many a vox et prceterea 
nihU that is lifted up to Mr. Speaker. A literary man, 
indeed, — Sheridan, — is afi&rmed by Lord Byron to have 
delivered the best speech that was ever listened to in Par- 
liament, — and it would even add force to the insinuation that 
the rotten boroughs, averred to be the only gaps by which 
men merely rich in learning and genius could creep into the 
Commons, have been recently stopped up. Of course such a 
plot cannot be entertained ; but in the meantime the effect 
is the same, and whilst an apparent slight is cast upon 
literature, the senate has probably been deprived of the 
musical wisdom of many wonderful Talking Birds, through 
the want of the Golden Waters. For instance, it might not 
only be profitable to hear such a man as Southey, who has 
both read history and written history, speak to the matter 
in hand, when the affairs of nations are discussed, and the 
beacon lights of the past may be made to reflect a guiding 
ray into the London-like fogs of the future. I am quite 
aware that literary genius per $e is not reckoned a sufficient 
qualification for a legislator : — perhaps not — but why is not 
a poet as competent to discuss questions concerning the 
public welfare, the national honour, the maintenance of 
morals and religion, or the educatioq of the people, as a 
gentleman, without a touch of poetry about him, who had 
been schooling his intellects for the evening's debate by a 
course of morning whist? Into some of these honorary 
memberships, so to speak, a few distinguished men of letters 
might be safely franked — and if they did not exactly turn 
up trumps — I mean statesmei^ — they would serve to do 
away with an awkward impression that literature, which as 
a sort of Natural religion is the best ally of the Revealed 
one, has been kindly denied any share in that affectionate 
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relationship which obtains between Church and Stata As 
fbr the Upper House, I will not presume to say whether the 
dignity of that illustrious assembly would have been impaired 
or otherwise by the presence of a Baron with the motto of 
Foeta nasciiuTy non JU ; supposing Literature to haye taken 
a seat in the person of Sir Walter Scott beside the Lords of 
law and war. It is not for me to decide whether the brain- 
bewitching art be worthy of such high distinction as the 
brain-bewildering art, or that other one described by a bard, 
himself a Peer; but in the absence of such creations it 
seems a peculiar hardship that men of letters should not 
have been selected for distinctions; the ''Blue Ribbon of 
literature" for instance, most legitimately their due. 
Finally, as if to aggravate these neglects, literary men have not 
been consoled, as is usual, for the loss of more airy gratifica- 
tions by a share in what Justice Greedy would call ''the 
substantials, Sir Giles, the substantials.'* They have been 
treated as if they were unworthy of public employments, at 
least with two exceptions — ^Bums, who held a post yeiy much 
under Government, and Wordsworth, who shares the re- 
proach of '* the loaves and fishes " for penny rolls and sprats. 
The want of business-like habits, it is true, has been alleged 
against the fraternity; but even granting such deficien<^, 
might not the most practical Idlers, Loungers and Ramblers 
of them all fill their posts quite as efficiently as those person- 
ages who are paid for having nothing to do, and never neglect 
their duty ? Not that I am an admirer of sinecures, except 
in the Irishman's acceptation of the word ; * but may not 

* One Patrick Magnire. He had been appointed to a situation thA 
reverse of a place of all work ; and his friends, who called to oongratnlate 
him, were very mnch aatonisbed to see his face lengthen on receipt of thtt 
news. ** A sinecore is it !'* exclaimed Pat. ** The diril thank them for 
that same. Sure I know what a sinecure is. It*s a place where there's 
Bothiog to do, and they pay ye by the piece.** 
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Buoh bonuses to gentlemen who write as little as they 
well can, viz., their names to the receipts, appear a little like 
a wish to discountenance those other gentlemen who write as 
much as they well can^ and are at the expense of printing it 
besides) 

I had better here enter a little protest against these re- 
marks being mistaken for the splenetic and wrathful ebulli- 
tions of a morbid or addled egotism. I have not " deviated 
into the gloomy vanity of drawing from self;*' I charge the 
State, it is true, with backing literature as the champion 
backed Cato— that is to say, tail foremost — but I am far 
from therefore considering myself as an overlooked, under- 
kept, wet-blanketed, hid-under-a-bushel, or lapped-in-a-napkin 
individual I have never, to my knowledge, displayed any 
remarkable aptitude for business, any decided predilection 
for politics, or unusual mastery in political economy — any 
striking talent at " a multiplicity of talk," — and withal, I 
am a very indifferent hand at a rubber. I have never, like 
Bubb Doddington, expressed a determined ambition 'Ho 
make a public figure — I had not decided what, but a public 
figure I was resolved to make." Nay, more, in a general 
view, I am not anxious to see literary men " giving up to a 
party what was meant for mankind," or hanging like sloths 
on the ''branches of the revenue," or even engrossing 
working situations, such as gauger-ships^ to the exclusion of 
humbler individuals, who, like Dogberry, have the natural 
gifts of reading and writing, and nothing eke. Neither am 
I eager to claim for them those other distinctions, titles, and 
decorations, the dignity of which requires a certain affluence 
of income for its support A few orders indeed, domestic or 
foreign, conferred through a bookseller, hang not ungrace- 
fully on an author, at the same time that they help to 
■upport his slender revenue ; but there would be something 
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too ludicrous eren for my humour, in a star — and no ooat ; 
a Garter — and no stocking ; a coronet — and no nlghf^^ • « 
collar — and no shirt ! Besides, the creatures haTe, like the 
g^ow-wonn and the firefly (but at the head instead of the 
tail), a sort of splendour of their own, which makes them kn 
in need of any adventitious lustre. K I haye dwelt on the 
dearth of state patronage, public employments, honours and 
emoluments, it was principally to correct a Vulgar Error, 
not noticed by Sir Thomas Browne ; namely, that poets and 
their kind are '^marigolds in the sun*s eye,'* — ^the world's 
favourite and pet children ; whereas they are in reality its 
snubbed ones. It was to show that Literature, neglected by 
the government, and unprotected by the law, was placed in 
a fedse position ; whereby its professors present such anoma- 
lous phenomena as high priests of knowledge — ^without a 
surplus ; enlarged minds in the King's Bench ; schoolmasters 
obliged to be abroad ; great scholars without a knife and 
fork and spoon ; master minds at joumeywork ; moral ma- 
gistrates greatly underpaid; inmiortals without a living; 
menders of the human heart breaking their own ; mighty 
intellects begrudged their mite; great wits jumping into 
nothing good ; ornaments to their country put on the shelf ; 
oonstellatious of genius under a cloud ; eminent pens quite 
stumped up ; great lights of the age with a thief in them ; 
prophets to booksellers ; — my ink almost blushes from black 
to red whilst marking such associations of the divine ore 
with the e€tt1;hly — but, methinks, 'tis the metal of one of the 
scales in which we are weighed and found wanting. Poverty 
is the badge of all our tribe, and its reproach. There is, for 
instance, a well-known taunt against a humble class of men, 
who live by their pens, which, girding not at the quality of 
their work, but the rate of its remimeration, twits them as 
penny-a-liners ! Can the world be aware of the range of the 
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shaft T What, prey, was glorious John UUtou, upon whom 
rested an afUr-glow of the holy inspiration of the sacred 
writers, like the twilight bequeathed by a mLdeummer sun 1 
Why he was, ss you may reckon any time in his divine Para- 
dise Lost, not even a ha' penny-a-liner ! We have no proof 
that Shakspere, the high priest of humanity, was even a 
ftrthing-«-liner, and we know that Homer not only sold bis 
lines " gratis for nothing," but gave credit to all eternity I 
If I wrong the world I beg pardon — but I really believe it 
invented the phrase of the repitblie of lettera, to insinuata 
that taking the whole lot of authors together, they have not 
got a twerngn amongst them ! 

I have now reduced Literature, as an arithmetician would 
ny, to its lowest terms. I have shown her like Misery, — 



fiurly ragged, b^gar'd, and down in the dust, having been 
robbed of her last farthing by a pickpocket (that's a pirate). 
There she sits, like Diggon Davie — " Her was her while it 
was daylight, but now her is a moat wretched wight," or 
ntther like a cra^ Eate ; a laughing-stock for the mob 
(that's the world), unprotected by the constable (that's the 
law), threatened by the beadle (that's the law too), repulsed 
from the workhouse by the overeeer (that's the government)^ 
and denied any cltum on the parish funds. Agricultural 
distress is a fool to it ! One of those counterfeit cranks, to 
qnote from " The English Rogue," " such as pretend to have 
the falling sickness, and by putting a piece of white soap 
into the comer of their mouths will make the froth come 
boiling forth, to cause pity in the beholders." 

If we inquire into the causes of this depression, some must 
undoubtedly be laid at the doors of literary men themselTM ; 
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but perhaps the greater proportion may be traced to the 
want of any definite ideas amongst people in general, on the 
following particulars : — 1. How an author writes. 2. Why 
an author writea 3. What an author writes. And firstly, 
as to how he writes, upon which head there is a wonderful 
diversity of opinions ; one thinks that writing is ^as easy as 
lying/* and pictures the author sitting carefUly at his desk 
''with his glove on,** like Sir Roger de Coverley^s poetical 
ancestor. A second holds that " the easiest reading is d— d 
hard writing,** and imagines Time himself beating his brains 
over an extempore. A third believes in inspiration, L e., that 
metaphors, quotations, classical allusions, historical illustra- 
tions, and even dramatic plots^all come to the waking 
author by intuition ; whilst ready-made poems, like Cole- 
ridge's Kubla Khan, are dictated to him in his sleep. Of 
course the estimate of his desert will rise or fall according to 
the degree of learned labour attributed to the composition : 
he who sees in his mind^s eye a genius of the lamp^ con* 
suming gallons on gallons of midnight oil — will assign a rate 
of reward, regulated probably by the success of the Hull 
whalers; whilst the believer in inspiration will doubtless 
conceive that the author ought to be fed as well as prompted 
by miracle, and accordingly bid him look up, like the apostle 
on the old Dutch tiles, fbr a bullock coming down fix>m 
heaven in a bundle. 2ndly. Why an author writes; and 
there is as wide a patchwork of opinions on this head as on 
the former. Some think that he writes for the present-m- 
others, that he writes for posterity — and a few, that he writes 
for antiquity. One believes that he writes for the benefit 
of the world in general — ^his own excepted — ^which is the 
opinion of the law. A second conceives that he writes for 
the benefit of booksellers in particular — and this is the 
trade's opinion. A third takes it for granted that he writea 
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for nobody's benefit but his own — ^which is the opinion of 
the green-room. He is supposed to write for fame — for 
money — for amusement — for political end$ — and, by certain 
schoolmasters, " to improve his mind." Need it be wondered 
at, that in this uncertainty as to his motives^ the world some- 
times perversely gives him anything but the thing he wants. 
Thus the rich author, who yearns for fame, gets a pension ; 
the poor one, who hungers fbr bread, receives a diploma 
from Aberdeen ; the writer for amusement has the pleasure 
of a mohawking review in a periodical ; and the gentleman 
in search of a place has an offer from a sentimental milliner I 
Srdly. What an author writes. The world is so much of a 
ChampoUion, that it can understand hieroglyphics, if nothing 
else ; it can comprehend outward visible signs, and grapple 
with a tangible emblem. It knows that a man on a table 
stands for patriotism, a man in a pulpit for religion, and 
so on, but it is a little obtuse as to what it reads in Eling 
Cadmus's types. A book hangs out no sign. Thus persons 
will go through a chapter, enforcing some principal duty of 
man towards his Maker or his neighbour, without disco- 
vering that, in all but the name, they have been reading a 
sermon. A solid mahogany pulpit is wanting to such a 
perception. They will con over an essay, glowing with the 
most ardent love of liberty, instinct with the noblest patriot- 
ism, and replete with the soundest maxims of polity, with- 
out the remotest notion that, except its being delivered 
upon paper instead of vivd voce, they have been attending to 
a speech. As for dreaming of the author as a being who 
could sit in Parliament, and uphold the same sentiments, 
they would as soon think of chairing an abstract idea. They 
must see a bond fide waggon, with its true blue orange or 
green flag, to arrive at such a conclusion. The material 
keeps the upperhand. Hence the sight of a substantial 
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Yioar may suggeBt the neoesaity of a panonage and a glebe ; 
but the author is, according to the proverb, ^ out of sights 
out of mind*' — a spirituality not to be awociated with sooh 
tangible temporalities as bread and cheese. He ia condenuied 
par eowtumace to dine, t^te-^tHe^ with the Barmecide or 
Duke Humphrey, whilst, for want of a Tisible hustings, or 
yelvet cushion, the small still voice of his pages is never con- 
ceived of as coming from a patriot, a statesman, a priest^ or 
a prophet As a case in point : there ia a short poem by 
Southey, called the ''Battle of Blenheim," which from the 
text of some poor fellow's skull who fell in the great 
victory — 

** For many a thoaaand bodies there 
Lay rotting in the ran** — 

takes occasion to ask what they killed each other for, and 
what good came of it in the end t These few quamt verses 
contain the very essence of a primary Quaker doctrine ; yet 
lacking the tangible sign — a* drab coat or a broad-brimmed 
hat — no member of the sect ever yet discovered that, in all 
but the garb, the peace-loving author was a Friend, moved 
by the spirit, and holding forth in verse in a strain worthy 
of the great Fox himself 1 Is such poetiy, then, a vanity^ 
or something worthy of all quakerly patronage 1 Verily, if 
the copyright had been valued at a thousand pounds the 
Society ought to have purchased it — ^printed the poem as a 
tract — and distributed it by tens of thousands, yea, hundreds 
of thousands, till every fighting man in the army and navy 
had a copy, including the marines. The Society, however, 
has done nothing of the kind ; and it has only acted like 
society in general to\7ards literature, by regarding it as a 
vanity or luxury rather than as a grand moral engine, capable 
of advancing the spiritual as well as the temporal interests of 
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mankind. It has looked upon poets and their kind as com- 
mon men, and not as spirits that, like the ascending and 
descending angels in Jacob's vision, hold commerce with the 
sky itself, and help to maintain the intercourse between 
earth and heaven. 

I have yet a few comments to offer on the charges usually 
preferred against literary men, but shall reserve them for 
another and concluding letter. 



LETTER III. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE "ATHEN^UM." 

Mt dbab Sib, 

Now to the sins which have been laid at the doors, 
or tied to the knockers of literary men : those offences 
which are to palliate or excuse such public slights and 
n^lects as I have set forth ; or may be, such private ones 
as selling a presentation copy, perhaps a dedicatory one, 
as a bookseller would sell the Keepsake, with the author's 
autograph letters — without the delicacy of waiting for his 
death, or the policy; for, as Crabbe says, one's writings 
then fetch a better price, because there can be no more of 
them — at a sale of Evans's. Literary men, then, have been 
charged with being eccentrio— and so are comets. They 
were not created to belong to that mob of undistinguish- 
able— €all them not stars, but sparks — constituting the 
Milky Way. It is a taunt, as old as Chesterfield's Letters, 
that they are not polished — ^no more was that Chesterfield's 
son. They do not dress fashionably, for, if they could afford 
it, they know better, in a race for immortal fame, than to be 
ouUiders. Some, it has been alleged, have run through theii 

VOL. VL *i»^ 
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estates, which might have been easily traversed at a walk; 
and one and all have neglected to save half-a-crown out of 
sixpence a day. Their disinterestedness has been called 
imprudence, and their generosity extrayagance, by parties 
who bestow their charity like miser Mould.* The only 
charge — not a blank charge — that has been dischaiged 
against them, their poverty, has been made a crime, and, 
what is worse, a crime of their own seeking. They have 
not, it is true, been notorious for hoarding or funding — the 
last would, in fact, require the creation of a stock on purpose 
for them — the Short Annuities. They have never any 
weight in the city, or anywhere else ; in cash temperature 
their pockets are always at Zero. They are not the " warm 
with,** but the " cold without ; " but it is to their credit — 
if they have any credit — that they have not worshipped 
Plutus. The Muse and Mammon never were in partnership ; 
and it would be a desperate speculation indeed to take to 
literature as the means of amassing money. He would be a 
simple Dick Whittington indeed who expected to find its 
ways paved with philosophers' stones ; he must have Dantzio 
water, with its gold leaf, in his head, who thinks to find 
Castaly a Pactolus ; ass indeed must he be who dreams of 
browsing on Parnassus, like those asses, which feed on an 
herb — (a sort of mint f) — that turns their veiy teeth to gold. 
A line-maker, gifted with brains the gods have made poetical, 
has no chance of making an independence — like Cogia Hassan 
Alhabbal, the rope-maker, gifted only with a lump of lead. 
Look into any palm, and if it contains the lines of poetry. 



* An illiterate personage, who always volunteered to go ronnd with his 
hat, but was suspected of sparing his own pocket. Orerhearing, one day, 
a hint to that effect, he made the following speech : — '* Other gentlemen 
pats down what they thinks proper, and so do I. Charity's a prirata 
oonoem, and what I giree is nothing to nobody,'* 
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the owner^B fortune may be fbretold at once — yiz., a hill very 
hard to climby and no prospect in life from the top. It is 
not always even a Mutton Hill, Garlick Hill, or Comhill 
(remember Otway), for meat, vegetable, or bread. Let the 
would-be CrcBBus then take up a Bank pen, and address 
himself to the Old Lady in Threadneedle Street, but not to 
the Muse : she may give him some ^'pinch-back," and pinch- 
fix>nt too, but little of the precious metals. Authorship has 
been pronounced, by a judge on the bench, as but a hand-to* 
mouth business ; and I believe few have ever set up in it as 
anything else : in fact, did not Crabbe, though a reverend, 
throw a series of simmiersets, at least mentally, on the 
receipt of a liberal simi from a liberal publisher, as if he had 
just won the capital prize in the grand lottery 9 Need it be 
wondered at, then, if men who embrace literature more for 
love than for lucre, should grasp the adventitious coins some- 
what loosely; nay, purposely scatter abroad, like Boaz, a 
liberal portion of their harvest for those gleaners with whom 
they have, perhaps, had a hand-and-glove acquaintance — 
Poverty and Want ! If there be the lively sympathy of the 
brain with the stomach that physiologists have averred, it is 
more than likely that there is a similar responsive sensibility 
between the head and the heart ; it would be inconsistent, 
therefore it would be unnatural, if the same fingers that help 
to trace the woes of human life were but as so many feelers 
of the polypus Avarice, grasping everything within reach, 
and retaining it when got We, know, on the contrary, that 
the hand of the author of the "Village Poorhouse" was 
''open as day to melting charity;" so was the house of 
Johnson munificent in proportion to his means ; and as for 
Goldsmith, he gave more like a rich Citizen of the World 
than one who had not always his own freedom. 

But graver charges than improvidence have been brought 
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igainst the literary character — ^want of principle^ and offences 
against morality and religion. It might be answered, plead- 
ing guilty, that in that case anthers have only topped the 
parts allotted to them in the great drama of life — ^that they 
have simply acted like Tagabonds by law, and scamps by 
repute, " who have no character to lose, or property to pro- 
tect;'* but I prefer asserting, which I do fearlessly, that 
literary men, as a body, will bear comparison in point of 
conduct with any other cla8& It must not be forgotten that 
they are subjected to an ordeal quite peculilu*, and scarcely 
milder than the Inquisition. The lives of litersiy men are 
proverbially barren of incident, and consequently, the most 
trivial particulars, the most private afiairs, are uncere- 
moniously worked up, to furnish matter for their bald 
biographies. Accordingly, as soon as the author is defunct^ 
his character is submitted to a sort of Egyptian post-mortem 
trial ; or rather, a moral inquest, with Paul Pry for the 
coroner, and a Judge of Assise, a Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
a Jew broker, a Methodist parson, a dramatic licenser, a 
dancing-master, a master of the ceremonies, a rat-catcher, a 
bon^ collector, a parish clerk, a schoolmaster, and a reviewer 
for a jury. It is the province of these personages to rummage, 
ransack, scrape together, rake up, ferret out, sniff, detect, 
analyse, and appraise, all particulars of the birth, parentage, 
and education, life, character and behaviour, breeding, accom- 
plishments, opinions, and literaiy performances, of the 
departed. Secret drawers are searched, private and confi- 
dential letters published, manuscripts, intended for the fire, 
are set up in type, tavern bills and washing bills are com- 
pared with their receipts, copies of writs re-copied, inventories 
taken of effects, wardrobe ticked off by the tailor's account, 
by-gone toys of youth — ^billets-doux, snuff-boxes, canes 
exhibited— discarded hobby-horses are trotted out, — ^perhaps 
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even a dlBsecting surgeon is called in to draw up a minute 
report of the state of the corpse and its viscera : in shorty 
nothing is spared that can make an item for the clerk to 
insert in his memoir. Outrageous as it may seem, this is 
scarcely an exaggeration — for example : who will dare to say 
that we do not know, at this very hour, more of Goldsmith's 
affairs than he ever did himself 9 It is rather wonderftil^ 
than otherwise, that the literary character should shine out 
as it does after such a severe scrutiny. Moreover, it remains 
yet to be proved that the follies and failings attributed to 
men of learning and genius are any more their private pro- 
perty than their copyrights after they have expired. There 
are certain well-educated ignorant people who contend that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing — for the poor; and as 
authors are poor, as a class, these hornbook monopolists 
may feel boimd, in consistency, to see that the common 
errors of humanity are set down in the bill to letters. It is, 
of course, the black and white schoolmaster^s dogs in a manges 
that bark and growl at the slips and backslidings of literary 
men ; but to decant such cant, and see through it dearly, it 
is only necessary to remember that a fellow will commit half 
the sins in the Decalogue, and all the crimes in the Calendar 
— forgery excepted — ^without ever having composed even a 
valentine in verse, or the description of a lost gelding ip 
prose. Finally, if the misdeeds of authors are to be pleaded 
in excuse of the neglect of literature and literary men, it 
would be natiutd to expect to see these practical slights and 
snubbings falling heaviest on those who have made them- 
selves most obnoxious to rebuke. But the contrary is the 
case. I wiU not invidiously point out examples, but let the 
reader search the record, and he wiU find, that the lines 
which have fallen in pleasant places have belonged to men 
distinguished for anything rather than morality or piety. 
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The idea» then, of merit having anything to do with the 
medals, must be abandoned, or we must be prepared to admit 
a very extraordinary result It is notorious, that a foreign 
bird, for a night*s warbling, will obtain as much as a native 
bard — not a seoond-rate one either-H»ui realise in a whole 
year : an actor will be paid a sum per night equal to the 
annual stipend of many a curate ; and the twelvemonth's 
income of an opera-dancer will exceed the revenue of a digni- 
tary of the church. But will any one be bold enough to 
say, except satirically, that these disproportionate emolu- 
ments are due to the superior morality and piety of the 
oonccrt-room, the opera, and the theatre ) They are, in a 
great measure, the acknowledgments of physical gifts — a 
well-tuned larynx — a well-turned figure, or light £Euitastic 
toes, not at all discountenanced in their vocation for being 
associated with light fantastic behaviour. Saving, then, an 
imputed infirmity of temper — and has it not peculiar trials f 
—the only well-groimded ftdling the world has to resent, as 
a characteristic of literary men, is their poverty, whether the 
necessary result of their position, or of a wilful neglect of 
their present interests, and improvidence for the future. 
But what is an author's future, as regards his worldly pros- 
perity ? The law, as if judging him incapable of having 
heirs, absolutely prevents his creating a property, in copy- 
rights, that might be valuable to his descendants. It 
declares, that the interest of the literary man and literature 
are not identical, and commends him to the composition of 
catch-penny works — things of the day and hour ; or, so to 
speak, encourages him to discount his fame. Should he, 
letting the present shift for itself, and contemning personal 
privations, devote himself, heart and soul, to some great 
work or series of works, he may live to see his right and 
temporal interest in his books pass away from himself to 
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Btrangera, and his childrea deprived of what, as well as his 
&me, IB their just inheritaiaoe. At the beat he muat for^o 
the Buperintendence of the publication and any foretaste of 
his success, and like Cumberland, when he contemplated a 
legacy "for the eventual use and advantage of a beloved 
daughter," defer the printing of his MS3. till after his 
decease. As for the present tense of his prosperity, I have 
shown that bis possession is as open to inroad as any estate 
on the Border I^nd in days of yore ; sach is the legal provi- 
dence that watches over his imputed improvidence I The 
law, ii'hich takes upon itself to guard the interest of lunatics, 
idiots, minors, and other parties incapable of managing their 
own affairs, not merely neglects to commonly protect, but 
connives at the dilapidation of the property of % elan 
popularly supposed to have a touoh of that same incom- 
petence. It is, perhaps, rather the indifference of a generous 
spirit, which remembers t« forget its own profit ; but even 
in that case, if the author, like the girl in the fiury tale, 
drops diamonds and pearls from his lips, without stooping to 
pick up any for himself, the world he enriches is bound to 
see that he does not suffer from such a noble disinterested- 
ness. Suppose even that he he a man wide awake to the 
value of money, the power it confers, the luxuries it may 
purchase, the consideration it commands — that he is anxious 
to make the utmost of his literary industry — and literary 
labour is as worthy of its hire as any other — there is no just 
principle on which he can be denied the same protection as 
any other trader. It may happen, also, that his " poverty, 
and not his will," consents to such a course. In this imper- 
Csct world there is nothing without its earthly alloy ; and, 
whilst the mind of the poet is married to a body, he must 
perform the divine service of the Muses without banishing 
his dinner-service to the roof of the house, as in that 
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Brazilian cathedral, which, for want of lead, is tiled with 
plates and dishes from the StAflfordflhire potteries. He oaa- 
not dwell even in the temple of Pamaasna, but must lodge 
sometimes in an humbler abode, like the old Scotch songaten^ 

*' With bread and eheeae for its door-dieekB, 
And pancakea the rigging o*!.** 

Moreover, as authors — ^Protestant ones, at least — are not 
vowed to celibacy, however devoted to poverty, fisusting and 
mortification, there may chance to exist other little oorpore- 
alities, sprouts, ofifsets, or suckers, which the nature of the 
law, as well as the law of nature, refers for sustenance to the 
parent trunk. Should our bards, jealous of these evidences 
of their mortality, ofifor to make a present of them to the 
parish, under the plea of the mens diuinior^ would not the 
overseer, or may be the Poor Law Commissioners, shut the 
workhouse wicket in their faces, and tell them that ^the 
men*s divinior must provide for the men's wives and 
children )*' Pure Fame is a glorious draught enough, and 
the striving for it is a noble ambition ; but, alas ! few can 
afford to drink it ruat. Across the loftiest visions of the 
poet earthly faces will flit ; and even whilst he is gasing on 
Castaly little familiar voices will murmur in his ear, inquiring 
if there are no fishes, that con be eaten, to be caught in its 
waters! 

It has happened, according to some inscrutable dispensation, 
that the mantle of inspiration has commonly descended on 
shoulders clad in cloth of the humblest textiure. Our poets 
have been Scotch ploughmen, farmers* boys, Northampton- 
shire peasants, shoe-makers, old servants, milk-women, basket- 
makers, steel-workers, charity-boys, and the like. Pope's 
protSge, Dodsley, was a footman, and wrote " The Muse in 
Livery " — ^you may trace a hint of the double vocation in 
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his " Economy of Human Life."* Our men of learning and 
genius have generaUy been bom, not with silver spoons in 
their mouths, but wooden ladles. Poetry, Goldsmith says, 
not only found him poor, but kept him so ; but has not the 
law been hitherto lending a hand in the same uncharitable 
task ? Has it not fjatvoured the ^ Cormorants by the Tree of 
Knowledge *' — ^the native Bookaneer ? — and " a plague the 
Devil hath added/' as Sir J. Overbuiy calls the foreign 
pirate. 

To give a final illustration of the working of the Law of 
Copyright Sir Walter Scott, besides being a mighty master 
of fiction, resembles Defoe in holding himself bound to pay 
in full all the liabilities he had incurred. But the amount 
was immense, and he died, no doubt prematurely, from the 
magnitude of the efibrt. A genius so illustrious, imited 
with so noble a spirit of integrity, doubly deserved a national 
monument, and a subscription was opened for the purpose 
of preserving Abbotsford to his posterity, instead of a public 
grant to make it a literary Blenheim. I will not stop to 
inquire whether there was more joy in France when Malbrook 
was dead than sorrow in Britain, or rather throughout the world, 
when Scott was no more ; but I must point out the striking 
contrast between two advertisements in a periodical paper 
which courted my notice on the same page. One was u 
statement of the amount of the Abbotsford subscription, the 
other an announcement of a rival edition of one of Sir 
Walter's works, the copyright of which had expired. Every 
one may not feel with me the force of this juxtaposition, 
but I could not help thinking that the interest of any of his 
immortal productions ought to have belonged either to the 

* The nuui of emnlaiioii, who panteth sfUr &me. *'The example of 
emineDt men are in his Tieiona by night — and hit delighi is to follow tKem 
[query, with a gold-headed oane f] aU the day long I ' 
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creditors or to the heritage. Can there be heir-looxni^ I 
aaked myself, and not head-looms f — and looms, too, that 
have woven such rich tissues of romance f Why is a mental 
estate, any more than a landed one, made subject to such an 
Agrarian lawf 

In spite of all my knowledge of ethics^ and aU my igoo* 
ranee of law, I have never yet been able to answer these 
questions to my own satisfaction. Perchance Mr. Seijeant 
Talfourd will be prepared with a solution, but, if not, I trust 
he will give us ''the benefit of the doubt," and make an 
author's copyright heritable property, only subject to aliena- 
tion by his own act, or in satisfkction of the claims of credi- 
tora Such a measure will tend to retrieve our worldly 
respectability : instead of being nobodies with nothings we 
shall be, if not freeholders, a sort of copyholders, with some- 
thing between the sky and the centre, that we can call our 
owD. It may be but a nominal possession, but if it were of 
any value, why should it be made common for the benefit of 
the Company of Stationers ? They drink enough out of our 
living heads, without quaffing out of our skulls, like the 
kings of Dahomey. As to the probability of their revivals of 
authors who were adored, but have fallen into neglect and 
oblivion, — remembering how the trade boggled at Robinson 
Crusoe, and the Vicar of Wakefield — ^there would be as much 
chance of a speculative lawyer reviving such dormant titles. 
For my own part, I am far from expecting, personally, any 
pecuniary advantages from such an arrangement; but I 
have some regard for the abstract right There is always a 
certain sense of humiliation attendant on finding that we are 
made exceptions, as if incapable or imdeserving of the enjoy- 
ment of equal justice. And can there be a more glaring 
anomaly than that, whilst our private property is thrown 
open and made common, we daily see other commons enclosed 
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and made private property ? One thing is certain, that, by 
taking this high ground at once, and making copyright 
analogous in tenure to the soil itself — and it pays its land 
tax in the shape of a tax upon paper — ^its defence may be 
undertaken with a better grace, against trespass at home, or 
invasion from abroad. For, after all, what does the pirate or 
Bookaneer commit at present, but a sort of practical ana- 
chronism, by anticipating a period when the right of printing 
will belong to everybody in the. world, including the man in 
the moon ! 

Such, it appears to me, is the grand principle upon which 
the future law of copyright ought to be based I am aware 
that I have treated the matter somewhat commercially : 
but I have done so, partly because in that light principally 
the legislature will have to deal with it ; and still more, 
because it is desirable, for the sake of literature and literaiy 
men, that they should have every chance of independence, 
rather than be compelled to look to extraneous sources for 
their support. Learning and genius, worthily directed and 
united to common industry, surely deserve, at least, a com- 
petence ; and that their possessors should be something better 
than a Jarkman ; that is to say, " one who can write and 
read, yea, some of them have a smattering in the Latin 
tongue, which learning of theirs advances them in office 
anumgst the beggars" The more moderate in proportion the 
rate of their usual reward, the more scrupulously ought 
every particle of their interests to be promoted and protected 
80 as to spare, if possible, the necessity of private bene- 
fections or public collections for the present distress, and 
"Literary Retreats*' for the future. Let the weight and 
worth of literature in the state be formally recognised by the 
legislature : — let the property of authors be protected, and 
the upholding of the literary character will rest on their 
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headi. They will, perhaps, recollect that their hi^eet office 
is to make the world wiser and better ; their lowest, to 
entertain and amuse it without making it wmse. For the 
rest, bestow on literaiy men their fair share of public honours 
and employments,— concede to them, aa they deserye^ a 
distinguished rank in the social system, and they will set 
about effacing such blots as now tarnish their esoutcheons. 
The surest way to make a class indi£ferent to reputation is to 
give it a bad name. Hence Literature haying been publidy 
underrated, and its professors having been treated aa Taga- 
bonds, scamps, fellows, ''without character to lose or property 
to protect," we have seen conduct to match, — reriewerB^ 
foigetful of common courtesy, common honesty, and common 
charity, misquoting, misrepresenting, and indulging in the 
grossest personalities, even to the extent of ridiculing bodily 
defects and infirmities — ^political partisans bandying scuriilouB 
names, and scolding like Billingsgate mermaids — and authors 
so far trampling on the laws of morals, and the rights of 
private life, as to write works capable of being puffed off 
as club books got up amongst the Snakes, Sneerwellfl^ 
Candors, and Backbites, of the School for Scandal 

And now, before I dose, I will here place on record my 
own obligations to Literature : a debt so immense, as not to 
be cancelled, like that of nature, by death itself. I owe to it 
something more than my earthly welfiEu:^. Adrift early in life 
upon the great waters — aapilotless as Wordsworth's blind boy 
afloat in the turtle-shell — if I did not come to shipwreck, it 
was, that in default of paternal or fraternal guidance, I was 
rescued, like the ancient mariner, by guardian spirits, ''each 
one a lovely light," who stood as beacons to my course. In- 
firm health, and a natural love of reading, happily threw me, 
instead of worse society, into the company of poets, philo- 
sophers, and sagos — to me good angels and ministers of 
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grace. From these sUent instructors — ^who often do more 
than fathers, and always more than godfeithers, for our 
temporal and spiritual interests — from these mild monitors 
— ^no importunate tutors, teasing Mentors, moral taskmasters, 
obtrusive advisers, harsh censors, or vearisome lecturers — 
but, delightful associates — I learned something of the divine, 
and more of the human religion. They were my interpreters 
in the House Beautiful of God, and my guides among the 
Delectable Moimtains of Nature. They reformed my pre- 
judices, chastened my passions, tempered my heart, purified 
my tastes, elevated my mind, and directed my aspirations. 
I was lost in a chaos of undigested problems, false theories, 
crude fancies, obscure impulses, and bewildering doubts 
—when these bright intelligences called my mental world 
out of darkness like a new creation, and gave it '*two 
great lights,*' Hope and Memory — the past for a moon, and 
the future for a sun. 

Henoe hare I genial teaaona — henoe have I 

Smooth panions, smooth diBcoone, and joyous thoughts ; 

And thus from day to day my little hoat 

Bocks in its harbour, lodgbg peaceably. 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gare na nobler lorea and nobler earea. 

The poeta, who on earth hare made ua heira 

Of truth and pure delight by heayenly laya t 

Oh I might my name be numbered among theirti^ 

How gladly would I end my mortal days. 
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[The " Ode to Bm WAmii, Efq^** iHiich here follows, was one of tlis 
Tvsolts of s blind snd nnrelentmg persecntion, to which my &ther wis 
life-long subjected, snd which drew from him those few resllj bitter 
bants of indignation st csnt snd hypocrisy, which to this dsy make 
serions folk lift up their eyes st times. 

Hr. Rse Wilson, who bat for this Ode woold probably be by this 
time forgotten, wss only one of those who assailed my h.iher, on what 
should snrely be the most priyate mstter, — ^his religion ; — and too olteii 
in language, which gentlemen snd Christians do not spply to each 
other, bat which some sectaries seem to consider tiie reiy Shibboleth 
of piety.] 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE "ATHENJSUIL* 
Mt D£AB SlBy 

The following Ode was written anticipating the tone 
of some strictures on my writings, by the gentleman to whom 
it is addressed. I have not seen his book ; bat I know by 
hearsay that some of my verses are characterised as "pro- 
faneness and ribaldry " — citing, in proo^ the description of a 
certain sow, from whose jaw a cabbage sprout — 

*' Protruded, as the dore lo itaunch 
For peace supports an olire branch.*' 

If the printed works of my Censor had not prepared me for 
any misapplication of types, I should have been surprised by 
this misapprehension of one of the commonest emblems. In 
some cases the dove unquestionably stands for the Divine 
Spirit ; but the same bird is also a lay representative of the 
peace of this world, and, as such, has figured time out of 
mind in allegorical pictures. The sense in which it was used 
by me is plain from the context ; at least, it would be plain 
to any one but a fisher for faults, predisposed to carp at 
some things, to dab at others, and to flounder in alL But I 
am possibly in error. It is the female swine, perhaps, that 
is profaned in the eyes of the Oriental tourist Men find 
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strange ways of marking their intolerance ; and the spirit is 
certainly strong enough, in Mr. W.'s works, to set up a 
creature as sacred, in sheer opposition to the Mussulman, 
with whom she is a beast of abomination. It would only be 
going the whole sow. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Tnoa Hood. 
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" dose, eloM your eyes with holy dread, 
And weare % circle round him thrice ; 
For he on honey-dew hath ftd, 
And drank the milk of ParadiM."— Colbumi. 

" It*i Tery hard them kind of men 
Won*t let a body h^y—Old Ballad. 

A WAKDEBER, Wilsou, from my native land, 
Bemote, Rae, from godliness and thee. 
Where rolls between us the eternal sea, 
Besides some furlongs of a foreign sand, — 
Beyond the broadest Scotch of London Wall ; 
Beyond the loudest Saint that has a call ; 
Across the wavy waste between us stretch'dy 
A friendly missive warns me of a stricture, 
Wherein my likeness you have darkly etched. 
And though I have not seen the shadow sketch'df 
Thus I remark prophetic on the picture. 

I guess the features : — ^in a line to paint 
Their moral ugliness, Fm not a saint. 
Not one of those self-constituted saints, 
Quacks — ^not physicians — in the cure of souls,. 
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Genson who sniff out mortal taints. 

And call tbe devil orer his own ooals— 

Those pseudo Priyy Councillors of God, 

Who write down judgments with a pen haid-nibVd; 

Ushers of BeelsebuVs Black Rod, 
Commending sinners, not to ice thick-ribVd, 
But endless flames, to scorch them up like flax — 
Tet sure of heav'n themselves, as if they'd oribb*d 
Th* impression of St Peter's keys in wax I 

Of such a character no single trace 

Exists, I know, in my fictitious face ; 

There wants a certain cast about the eye ; 

A certain lifting of the nose*s tip ; 

A certain curling of the nether lip, 

In scorn of all that is, beneath the sl^ ; 

In brief it is an aspect deleterious, 

A face decidedly not serious, 

A &oe profiEuie, that would not do at all 

To make a face at Exeter Hall, — 

That Hall where bigots rant, and cant, and pmj. 

And laud each other face to fietce. 

Till ev'ry farthing-candle ray 

Conceives itself a great gas-light of grace 

Well ! — ^be the graceless lineaments confest I 
I do enjoy this boimteous beauteous earth ; 

And dote upon a jest 
" Within the limits of becoming mirth ; "— 
No solemn sanctimonious face I puU, 
Nor think Fm pious when Fm only biliouft-^ 
Nor study in my sanctum supercilious 
To frame a Sabbath Bill or foige a Bull 
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I pray for grace — repent each Binful act— 
Peruse, but ondemeath the rose, my Bible ; 
And love my neighbour far too well, in fact, 
To call and twit him with a godly tract 
That's tom'd hj application to a libeL 
Hy heart ferments not with the bigot's leaven, 
All creeds I view with toleration thorough, 
And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As anybody's rotten boroiigb. 

Wbat else t no part I take in party &ay, 

With tropes from BiUiogsgate's slang-whanging tartars, 

I fear no Pope — and let great Ernest play 

At Fox and Goose with Fox's Martyrs I 

I own I laugh at over-righteous men, 

I own I shake my sides at ranters. 

And treat sham-Abr'am stunts with wicked banters, 

I even own, that there are times— but then 

It's when I've got my wine— I say d canters I 

Fve no ambition to enact the spy 

On fellow souls, a Spiritual Pry^ 

'Tis said that people ought to guard their noses, 

Who thrust them into matters none of theirs ; 

And tbo' no delicacy discomposes 

Your Saint, yet I consider faith and pray'rs 

Amongst the privatest of men's afiairs. 

I do not hash the Gospel in my books. 
And thus upon the pubUc mind intrude it^ 
As if I thought, like Otaheiton cooks. 
No food was fit to eat till I hod chew'd it 
VOL. n. 37 
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On Bible siilU I don*t affect to stalk; 

Nor laid with Scripture my &miliar talk,^- 

For man may pious texts repeat. 
And yet religion haye no inward seat ; 
*TiB not so plain as the old Hill of Howth, 
A man has got his belly full of meat 
Because he talks with victuals in his mouth I 



Mere yeibiage, — ^it is not worth a carrot ! 
Why, Socrates — or Plato— where's the odds 
Once taught a jay to suppHcate the Gods, 
And made a PoUy-theist of a Parrot 1 



A mere professor, spite of all his cant, is 
Not a whit better than a Mantis, — 
An insect, of what dime I can't determine, 
That lifts its paws most parson-like, and thence^ 
By simple savages — ^thro* sheer pretence — 
Is reckon*d quite a saint amongst the vermin. 

But where's the reverence, or where the noiu» 
To ride on one's religion thro' the lobby. 
Whether a stalking-horse or hobby. 
To show its pious paces to " the House 1 " 

I honestly confess that I would hinder 
The Scottish member's legislative rigs. 

That spiritual Pinder, 
Who looks on erring soids as straying pigs, 
That must be lash'd by law, wherever found* 
And driv'n to church, as to the parish pound. 
I do confess, without reserve or wheedle, 
I view that grovelling idea as one 
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Worthy some parish clerk's ambitioas bod, 
A ciharity-bo7, vho longs to be & beadla. 

On moh b vital topic sure 'tis odd 
How mnch a man can differ from his neigfabour : 
One wiahee worship freely giVn to Qod, 
Another wants to make it statute-Ubonr — 
The broad distinction in a line to draw, 
As means to lead us to the skies above, 
You say — Sir Andrew and his love of law, 
And I — the Saviour with his law of lore. 

Spontaneously to Qod should tend the soul. 

Like the magnetic needle to the Pole ; 

Bot what were that intrinuo virtue worth. 

Suppose some fellow, with more seal than knowledj^ 

Fresh from St. Andrew's College, 
Should nail the conscious needle to the north I 

I do confess that I abhor and shrink 
From Bchemea, with a religious willy-nilly, 
That frown npon St. Giles's sins, but blink 
The poocadilloes of all Piccadilly — 
My soul revolts at such a bare hypocrisy, 
And will not, dare not, fancy in accord 
The Lord of Hosts with an Exclusive Lord 

Of this world's aristocracy. 
It will not own a notion so unholy, 
As thinking that the rich by easy trips 
May go to heav'n, whereas the poor and lowly 
Miut work their passage, as thoy do in ships. 
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One place there is — ^beneath the burial sod 
Where all mankind are equaliaed by death ; 
Another place there is — the Fane of God, 
Where all are equal, who draw living breath j^ 
Juggle who will eUewhere with his owu soul. 
Playing the Judas with a temporal dol&— 
He who can come beneath that awful cope, 
lu the dread presence of a Maker just, 
Who metes to ey'ry pinch of human dust 
One even measure of immortal hope^ 
He who can stand within that holy door. 
With soul unbow'd by that pure spirit-leyel. 
And frame unequal laws for rich and poor, — 
Might sit for Hell and represent the Devil ! 

Such are the solemn sentiments, Rae, 
In your last Joumey-Work, perchance you ravage. 
Seeming, but in more courtly terms, to say 
I'm but a heedless, creedlcss, godless savage ; 
A very Guy, deserving fire and faggots, — 

A Scoffer, always on the grin, 
And sadly given to the mortal sin 
Of liking Mawworms less than merry maggots ! 

The humble records of my life to search, 
I have not herded with mere pagan beasts ; 
But sometimes I have " sat at good men's feasts,' 
And I have been " where bells have knoll'd to church." 
Dear bcUs ! how sweet the sounds of village bells 
When on the imdulating air they swim ! 
Now loud as welcomes ! faint, now, as farewells ! 
And trembling all about the breezy dcUs 
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As fluttered by the wings of Cherubim. 
Meanwhile the bees are chanting a low hymn ; 
And lost to sight th' ecstatic lark above 
Sings, like a soul beatified, of love, — 
With, now and then, the coo of the wild pigeon ;-— 
O Pagans, Heathens, Infidels and Doubters ! 
If such sweet sounds can't woo you to religion, 
Will the harsh yoices of church cads and touters 1 

A man may cry " Church ! Church ! " at ev^iy word. 
With no more piety than other people — 
A daw*s not reckon'd a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing &om a steeple. 
The Temple is a good, a holy place. 
But quacking only gives it an ill savour ; 
While saintly mountebanks the porch disgrace^ 
And bring religion's self into disfavour ! 

Behold yon servitor of God and Mammon, 
Who, binding up his Bible with his Ledger, 

Blends Gospel texts with trading gammon, 
A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger. 
Who backs his rigid Sabbath, so to speak 
Against thb wicked remnant of the week, 
A saving bet against his sinful bias — 
^ Bogue that I am," he whispers to himself, 
** I lie — I cheat — do anything for pelf, 
But who on earth can say I am not pious ? " 

In proof how over-righteousness re-acts^ 
Accept an anecdote well based on facta. 
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One Sunday morning — (at the day doD*t int}-^ 

In riding with a friend to Ponder's End 

Outside the stage, we happened to commend 

A certain mansion that we saw To Let 

^ Ay,** cried our coachman, with our talk to grapple, 

" Tou*re right ! no house along the road comes nigh it 

'Twas built by the same man as built yon chi^>el. 

And master wanted once to buy it» — 
But t*other driy the baigain much too hard — 

He ax'd surety a sum purdigious ! 
But being so particular religious. 
Why, that, you see, put master on his guard ! ** 

Church is '^ a little heav*n below, 
I haye been there and still would go,*'— 
Yet I am none of those, who think it odd 
A man can pray unbidden from the cassock. 
And, passing by the customary hassock, 
Kneel down remote upon the simple sod, 
And sue in fonn& pauperis to God. 

As for the rest, — ^intolerant to none, 
Whatever shape the pious rite may bear, 
Ey*n the poor Pagan's homage to the Sun 
I would not harshly scorn, lest even there 
I spum'd some elements of Christian pray'r — 
An aim, tho' erring, at a " world ayont " — 

Acknowledgment of good—- of man's futility, 
A sense of need, and weakness, and indeed 
That yeiy thing so many Christians want-^ 

Himiility. 
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Suchy unto Papists, Jews or turban*d Turks, 
Such is my spirit — (I don't mean my wraith !) 
Such, may it please you, is my humble faith ; 
I know, full well, you do not like my tvarks I 
I have not sought, 'tis true, the Holy Land, 
As full of texts as Cuddie Headrigg^s mother. 

The Bible m one hand. 
And my own oommon-place-book in the other-* 
But you have been to Palestine^alas ! 
Some minds improve by travel, others, rather. 

Resemble copper wire, or brass. 
Which gets the narrower by going farther ! 
Worthless are all such Pilgrimages — ^very 1 
If Palmers at the Holy Tomb contrive 
The human heats and rancour to revive 
That at the Sepulchre they ought to bury. 
A Sony sight it is to rest the eye on. 
To see a Christian creature graze at Sion, 
Then homeward, of the saintly pasture full. 
Rush bellowing, and breathing fire and smoke^ 
At crippled Papistiy to butt and poke. 
Exactly as a skittish Scottish bull 
Hunts an old woman in a scarlet cloak I 



Why leave a serious, moral, pious home» 
Scotland, renown'd for sanctity of old. 
Far distant Catholics to rate and scold 
For— doing as the Romans do at Rome f 
With such a bristling spirit wherefore quit 
The Land of Cakes for any land of wafers, 
About the graceless images to flit. 
And buzz and chafe importunate as chafers^ 
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Longing to carve the carvera to Sootch coUopt 
People who hold such absolute opinions 
Should stay at home, in IVotestant dominioDi^ 
Not traTcl like male Mrs. TroUopes. 



Gifted with noble tendency to dlmb^ 
Yet weak at the same time, 
Faith is a kind of parasitic plants 
That grasps the nearest stem with tendrilHings ; 
And as the climate and the soil may grants 
So is the sort of tree to which it cling& 
Consider then, before, like Hurlothrumbo, 
You aim your dub at any creed on earth. 
That, by the simple accident of birth, 
Tou might have been High Priest to Mumbo Jumba 

For me — thro' heathen ignorance perchance, 

Not having knelt in Palestine, — I feel 

None of that griffiniah excess of seal, 

Some traycUers would blaze with here in France. 

Dolls I can see in Yiigin-like array. 

Nor for a scuffle with the idols hanker 

Like crazy Quixote at the puppet's play, 

If their *' offence be rank,*' should mine be rancour f 

Mild light, and by degrees, should be the plan 

To cure the dark and erring mind ; 

But who would rush at a benighted man, 

And give him two black eyes for being blind! 

Suppose the tender but luxuriant hop 
Around a canker'd stem should twine, 
What Kentish boor would tear away the prop 
So roughly as to wound, nay, kill the binef 
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The images, 'tin trae, are strangely dresa'd, 
With gauds and toys extremely out of soagon ; 
The carving nothing of the veiy best, 
The whole repugnant to the eye of reason. 
Shocking to Taste, and to Fme Arts a treaaoi^— 
Yet ne'er o'erlook in bigotry of aeot 
One truly CathoUc, one common form. 
At which iinobeck'd 
All Ctuistian hearts may kindle or keep waniL 

Say, vas it to my spirit's gain or loss, 

One bright and balmy morning, as I went 

From IJege's lovely environs to Qhenl^ 

If hard by the wayside I fi>und a crosi^ 

Tliat made mo breathe a pray'r upon the Bpo^— 

WhUe Nature of herself, as if to trace 

The emblem's ose, had trail'd around its base 

The blue significant FoTget--me-not 1 

Methought, the claims of Charity to arge 

More forcibly, along with Faith and Hop€^ 

The pious choice had pitch'd upon the verge 

Of a delicious slope. 
Giving the eye much variegated scope ; — 
" Look round," it whisper'd " on that prospect rare, 
Those vales so verdant, and those hills so blue ; 
Enjoy the sunny world, so fresh, and bir. 
But " — (how the simple legend pierced me thro' I) 

" Prikz pocb ixa MALHStntEUX." 

With sweet kind nature^ as in honey'd cells, 

Beli^oQ lives, and feels hervelf at home ; 

But only on a formal visit dwells 

Where wasps instead of bees have formed the oomb. 
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Shun pride, Baa I^whateyer sort benda 
You take in lieu, shun Bfuritual pride I 
A pride there is of rank — a pride of birth, 
A pride of learning, and a pride of purae^ 
A London pride— in short, there be on earth 
A host of prides, some better and some wone ; 
But of all prides, since Lucifer^s attaint, 
The proudest swells a self-elected Saint. 

To picture that cold pride so harsh and hard. 
Fancy a peacock in a poultry yard. 
Behold him in conceited circles sail, 
Strutting and dancing, and now planted sti£^ 
In all his pomp of pageantry, as if 
He felt ^ the eyes of Europe " on his tail 1 
As for the humble breed retain*d by man, 

He scorns the whole domestic dan — 

He bows, he bridles, 

He wheels, he sidles. 
At last, with stately dodgings in a comer 
He pens a simple russet hen, to scorn her 
FuU in the blaze of his resplendent £eui I 

" Look here," he cries (to give him words), 

" Thou feathered clay — thou scum of birds ! ** 
Flirting the rustling plumage in her eyes, — 
** Look here, thou vile predestined sinner, 

Doom*d to be roasted for a dinner. 
Behold these lovely variegated dyes ! 
These are the rainbow colours of the skies. 
That HeaVn has shed upon me ocm amor^^^ 
A Bird of Paradise ?— a pretty story 1 
/ am that Saintly Fowl, thou paltry chick ! 

Look at my crown of glory I 
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Thou dingy, dirty, drabbled, draggled jill ! " 
And off goes Partlet, wriggling from a kick, 
With bleeding scalp laid open by his bill ! 
That little simile exactly paints 
How sinners are despised by saints. 
By saints ! — ^the Hypocrites that ope heaVn's door 
Obsequious to the sinful man of riches — 
But put the wicked, naked, barelegg'd poor, 
In parish stocks instead of breeches. 

The Saints ! — the Bigots that in public spout, 
Spread phosphorus of zeal on scraps of fustian. 
And go like walking *' Lucifers ** about 
Mere living bundles of combustion. 

The Saints ! — the aping Fanatics that talk 
All cant and rant, and rhapsodies highflown — 

That bid you baulk 

A Sunday walk. 
And shun God*s work as you should shun your own. 

The Saints ! — ^the Formalists, the extra pious, 
Who think the mortal husk can save the soul. 
By trundling with a mere mechanic bias, 
To church, just like a lignum-vita bowl ! 

The Saints ! — the Pharisees, whose beadle stands 

Beside a stem coerciye kirk. 

A piece of human mason-work, 
Calling all sermons contrabands, 
In that great Temple that*s not made with hands ! 
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Thrice bleaaed, rather, is the man, with whom 
The gracioQB prodigality of natore. 
The balniy the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom. 
The bounteous proyidenoe in ev'xy feature. 
Recall the good Creator to his cre atur e, 
Making all earth a fane, all heaVn its dome I 
To hit tuned spirit the wild heather-beUi 

Ring Sabbath knells ; 
The jubilate of the soaring lark 

Is chant of derk ; 
For choir, the thrush and the gregarious linnet ; 
The sod*s a cushion for his pious want ; 
And, consecrated by the heaY*n within it^ 

The sky-blue pool, a font 
Each doud-capp'd mountain is a holy altar ; 

An oi^gan breathes in eveiy grove ; 

And the full heart's a Psalter, 
Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love 1 

Sufficiently by stem necessitarians 

Poor Nature, with her hoe begrimed by dust^ 

Is stoked, coked, smoked, and almost choked ; but must 

Religion have its own Utilitarians, 

Labcll*d with evangelical phylacteries, 

To make the road to heav*n a railway trust, 

And churchea — ^that's the naked £ftct — ^mere &ctoriee t 

Oh 1 ^mply open wide the Temple door, 
And let the solemn, swelling, organ greets 

With Voluntariei meet» 
The willing advent of the rich and poor ! 
And while to God the loud Hosannas soar, 
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With rich yibrations from the vocal throng — ^ 
From quiet shades that to the woods belong, 

And brooks with music of their own. 
Voices may come to swell the choral song 
With notes of praise they leam*d in musings lone^ 

How strange it is while on all vital questions, 
That occupy the House and public mind. 
We always meet with some humane suggestions 
Of gentle measures of a healing kind. 
Instead of harsh severity and vigour, 
The Saint alone his preference retains 
For bills of penalties and pains. 
And marks his narrow code with legal rigour I 
Why shun, as worthless of affiliation, 
What men of all political persuasion 
Extol — and even use upon occasion- 
That Christian principle, Conciliation 7 
But possibly the meu who make such fuss 
With Sunday pippins and old Trots infirm. 
Attach some other meaning to the term. 

As thus : 

One market morning, in my usual rambles. 
Passing along Whitechapel's ancient shambles, 
Where meat was hung in many a joint and quarter, 
I had to halt awhile, like other folks, 

To let a killing butcher coax 
A score of lambs and fatted sheep to slaughter. 

A sturdy man ho look*d to fell an ox, 
Bu]l-frontcd, ruddy, with a formal streak 
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Of well-greased hair down either cheek, 
Ab if he dee-da8h-dee*d some other flocks 
Beside those woolly-headed stubborn blocks 
That stood before him, in yexatious huddii 
Poor little lambs, with bleating wethers grouped, 
While, now and then, a thirsty creature stoop'd 
And meekly snufiTd, but did not taste the puddle. 

Fierce bark*d the dog, and many a blow was dealt. 
That loin, and chump, and scrag and saddle felt, 
Tet still, that fatal step they all declined it, — 
And shunn'd the tainted door as if they smelt 
Onions, mint sauce, and lemon juice behind it. 
At last there came a pause of brutal force. 

The cur was silent, for his jaws were full 

Of tangled locks of tarry wool, 
The man had whoop*d and holloed till dead hoarse. 
The time was ripe for mild expostulation. 
And thus it stammer d from a stander-by — 
** Zounds I — my good fellow, — ^it quite makes me— why, 
It really — ^my dear fellow— do just try 

Conciliation I *' 



Stringing his nerves like flint. 
The sturdy butcher seized upon the hint, — 
At least he seized upon the foremost wether, — 
And hugg'd and lugged and tugg*d him neck and crop 
Just nolens volens thro* the open shop — 
If tails come off* he didn't care a feather, — 
Then walking to the door and smiling grim. 
He rubb'd his forehead and his sleeve together — 

" Ther^ ! — I have cojiciliated him ! " 
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Aj;un — good-bomouredl; to end oui qoairel— 
(Good homour should prevail !) 
I'll fit 70U with a tale, 
Whereto is tied a moral 

Onoe on a time a certain "I'^TigliiiTi lau 

Was seized with sjtaptoma of suoh deep deoliac^ 

Cough, hectic fluBbea, ev'ry evil sign, 

That, as their wont is at such desperato pass, 

The DootoiB gave her oyer — to au ass. 

Accordingly, the giisl; Shade to bilk. 

Each mom the patient qoafTd a frothy bowl 

Of aunine new milk, 
Bobbing a sha^y auckling of a foal 
Which got proportionably spare and skinny — 
Meanwhile the neighbouis cried " poor Maty Ami 1 
She cau't get orer it I she never can ! " 
When lo I to prove each prophet waa a nfauiy 
The one that died was the poor wetnuise Jenny. 

To aggravato the ease. 
There were but two grown donkeys in the place ; 
And most unluckily for Eve'a sick daughter. 
The other long-ear'd creature waa a male, 
Who never in his life had given a ptul 

Of milk, or even chalk and water. 
No matter : at the usual hour of eigbt 
Down trots a donkey to the wicket-gato, 
With Mister Simon Gubbina on its back, — 
" Your sorvant. Miss, — a werry spring-like day, — ■ 
Bad time for basses tho' I good lack ! good lack ! 
Jenny be dead. Miss, — but Tie brought ye Jack, 
Ho doesn't give no milk — but he con bray." 
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So mnB the stoty, 
And, in vain self-gloiy, 

Some Saints would sneer at Gubbins fior his HiTKlnifWin 
But what the better are their pious saws 
To ailing souls, than dry hee-haws. 
Without the milk of human kindness f 



[This Letter in the '* Athentenm,*' refoning to the *< Comic ** for 1888, 
appears to be intended to contradict an adTertiscment which announced 
it for November. What would my father hare thon^t of the style 
adopted by many of the Magazines now — which are issued every month 
about a week before their dates T ] 



Dkar Sibs, 

Having seen in the newspapers a stamped rumour 
that ''The Comic" will appear on the Ist of Noyember, I 
beg you will take prompt measures to contradict the report 

To say nothing of courtesy or modesty, it would be the 
height of impolicy for "The Comic** to offer itself to public 
notice so near the publication of that " Splendid Annual,*' 
the Lord Mayor of London ; particularly when he is coming 
out with Extraordinaiy Embellishments, under the Especial 
Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen. If I 
were capable of the vanity and indelicacy of leading up to 
such honours, I know enough of cards to be aware that a 
Court Blaze sweeps the Board ; and truly my poor ninth 
Volume would make a very sorry show indeed near such au 
effulgent Ninth of November ! 

You will be pleased, therefore, to chain up your circulars, 
muzzle your paragraphs, hoard your puffs, save your chalk, 
husband your broadsides, restrain your bill-stickers, postpone 
your placard men, and all the other immodesties that 
modest merit is compelled to commit in this age of speaking 
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trumpets and gongs, till after the gorgeous solemnity. Then 
at such interval as may seem safe, my humble piece of work 
may be brought forward at ComhiU with some chance of 
attracting attention ; but pray do not be rash : keep my 
" pretty pages " at a secure distance from the heels of the 
City Marshal's charger. 

I think I told you that I had picked up some little 
German whims and oddities during a halt by the Rhine, and 
a march with a Prussian regiment They are in a £Eur way 
for getting on box-wood and into paper and print ; and you 
may therefore add them to my list of irons in the fire. 

N.B. The fire is not only laid but lighted, in witness whereof 
I send you one of the sticks, that is to say, the blocks. 

I am, dear sirs, 

Yours truly, 

Thomas Hood. 



[In this year two papers, one on Fly-fishing, and one on Donkey- 
racing, appeared in Nimrod's " Sporting,'* a book now ont of print, and 
not likely, I believe, to be republished. Permission to make nse of these 
papers for the present Edition has been refused by the proprietor of that 
work The reason of this may be discovered, by those carious in the 
matter, in the second chapter of the second ydmne of the Memorial^ 
and in a letter of my father^s, to be found on page 829 of the AthensBum 
for 1840 — a letter of which I beg my readers by no means to omit the 
pemsaL] 
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DbAB BiTNOLDSy 

Induoed to this reprint by a series of DliisiniiioDS 
from Uie pencil of an Artist whose g^ias yoa highly esti- 
mate ; remembering some partiality yoa have expressed for 
the Poem itself; — and, above all, that yoa stand nearest to 
me in a stricter form of the brotherhood whidi the Dream 
is intended to enforce ; I feel that I cannot inscribe it more 
appropriately or more willingly than to yourself. It will 
be accepted I know, with the kind feeling which is matnal 
between yoa and 

Years ever traly, 

THOMAS HOOD. 



PREFACE. 



Thx remarkable name of Eugene Aram, belonging to a man 
of onnsaal talents and acquirements, is unhappily associated 
with a deed of blood as extraordinary in its details, as any re- 
corded in our calendar of crime. In the year 1745, being 
then an Usher, and deeply engaged in the study of Chaldee, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and the Celtic dialects, for the formation of 
a Lexicon, he abruptly turned over a still darker page in 
human knowledge, and the brow that learning might have 
made illustrious, was stamped ignominious for ever with 
the brand of Cain. To obtain a trifling property, he con- 
certed with an accomplice, and with his own hand effected, 
the violent death of one Daniel Clarke, a shoemaker of 
Knaresborough, in Yorkshire. For fourteen years nearly 
the secret slept with the victim in the earth of St. Hobert's 
Gave, and the manner of its discovery would appear a striking 
example of the Divine Justice, even amongst those marvels 
narrated in that curious old volume, alluded to in the Fortunes 
of Nigel, under its quaint title of *' Ood*s Revenge Against 
Murther." 

The accidental digging up of a skeleton, and the unwary 
and emphatic declaration of Aram's accomplice, that it could 
not be that of Clarke, betraying a guilty knowledge of the 
true bones, he was wrought to a confession of their deposit. 
The learned homicide was seized and arraigned ; and a trial 
of oncommon interest was wound up by a defence as memo- 
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r&ble as the tragedy iiaelf for eloquenoe and ingenuity; 
»-too ingeniooB for innocence, and eloquent enough to do 
credit eren to that long premeditation which the interval b^ 
tween the deed and its discovery had afforded. That this 
dreary period had not passed without paroxysms of remorse, 
may be inferred from a fact of affecting interest The late 
Admiral Barney was a scholar, at the school at Lynn, in 
Norfolk, where Aram was an Usher, subsequent to his crime. 
The Admiral stated that Aram was beloved by the boys, and 
that he used to discourse to them of Murder, not oooasion- 
ally, as I have written elsewhere, but constantly, and in 
somewhat of the spirit ascribed to him in the Poem. 

For the more imaginative part of the version I must refer 
back to one of those unaccountable visions, which come upon 
us like frightful monsters thrown up by storms from the 
great black deeps of slumber. A lifeless body, in love and 
relationship the nearest and dearest, was imposed upon my 
back, with an overwhelming sense of obligation — not of 
filial piety merely, bat some awful responsibility, equally 
vague and intense, and involving, as it seemed, inexpiable 
sin, horrors unutterable, torments intolerable, — ^to bury my 
dead, like Abraham, out of my sight. In vain I attempted, 
again and again, to obey the mysterious mandate — by some 
dreadful process the burthen was replaced with a more stu- 
pendous weight of injunction, and an appalling conviction of 
the impossibility of its fulfilment. My mental anguish was 
indescribable ; — the mighty agonies of souls tortured on the 
supernatural racks of sleep are not to be penned — and if in 
sketching those that belong to blood-guiltiness I have been 
at all successful, I owe it mainly to the uninvoked inspira- 
tion of that terrible dream. 

T. H. 



THE 

DEFENCE OF EUGENE ARAM. 



For the conyemenoe of those who cannot readily refer to the BiographUt 
BriUmnieti, or the Newgate Calendar, the defence of Euokhb Aram is ap- 
pended. It was apparently deliyered, like the more recent one of Thnrtell, > 
aa if extempore ; out waa, no doubt, got aa much hj head, and certainly 
more by heart, than the set oration of the grayel-hearted Barnadine, of 
Qill*sHiU. 



"My Losd, 

" I know not wHetHer it is of right, or through some 
indnlgenoe of your lordship, that I am allowed the liberty at this 
bar, and at this time, to attempt a defence, incapable and un- 
instructed aa I am to speak ; since, while I see so many eyes 
upon me, so numerous and awful a concourse, fixed with atten- 
tion, and filled with I know not what expectancy, I labour not 
with guilt, my lord, but with perplexity ; for, having never seen 
a Court but this, being wholly unacquainted with law, the cus- 
toms of the bar, and all judiciary proceedings, I fear I shall be 
80 little capable of speaking with propriety in this place, that it 
exceeds my hope if I shall be able to speak at all. 

" I have heard, my lord, the indictment read, wherein I find 
myself charged with the highest crime, with an enormity I am 
altogether incapable of; a fact, to the commission of which 
there goes far more insensibility of heart, more profligacy of 
morals, than ever fell to my lot ; and nothing possibly could 
have admitted a presum()tion of this nature but a depravity not 
inferior to that imputed to me. However, as I stand indicted 
at your lordship's bar, and have heard what is called evidence 
adduced in support of such a charge, I very humbly solicit your 
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lordsliip's patience, and beg the helping of this retpectaUe 
audience, while I, single and unskilful, destitute of friends, 
and unassisted by counsel, say something, perhaps like ai^gu- 
ocent, in my defence. I shall consume but little of your lord- 
ship's time ; what I hare to say will be short ; and this brerity, 
probably, will be the best part of it ; however, it is offered with 
all possible regard and the greatest submission to your lordship's 
consideration, and that of this honourable Court. 

" First, my lord, the whole tenour of my conduct in life con- 
tradicts eyery particular of the indictment ; yet had I nerer said 
this, did not my present circumstances extort it from me» and seem 
to make it necessaiy. Permit me here, my lord, to call upon 
malignity itself, so long and cruelly busied in this prosecution, 
to charge upon me any immorality, of which prejudice was not 
the author. No, my lord, I concerted no schemes of fraud, 
projected no violence, ii\jured no man's person or property I my 
days were honestly laborious, my nights intensely studious; 
and I humbly conceive my notice of this, especially at this time, 
wiU not be thought impertinent or unseasonable, but, at least, 
deserving some attention ; because, my lord, that any person, 
after a temperate use of life, a series of thinking and acting re- 
gularly, and without one single deviation from sobriety, should 
plunge into the very depth of profligacy precipitately and at 
once, is altogether improbable and unprecedented, and absolutely 
inconsistent with the course of things. Mankind is never cor- 
rupted at once ; villainy is always progressive, and declines from 
right, step after step, till every regard of probity is lost, and 
every sense of all moral obligation totally perishes. 

" Again, my lord, a suspicion of this kind, which nothing 
but malevolence could entertain, and Ignorance propagate, is 
violently opposed by my very situation at that time, with re- 
spect to health ; for, but a little space before, I had been con- 
fined to my bed, and suffered under a very long and severe 
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disoider, and was not able, for half a year together, so much 
as to walk. The distemper left me, indeed - yet slowly, and in 
part; but so macerated, so enfeebled, that I was reduced to 
crutches; and, so far from being well about the time I am 
charged with this fact, that I never, to this day, perfectly re* 
covered. Could, then, a person in this condition take anything 
into his head so unlikely, so extravagant P I, past the vigour of 
my age, feeble and valetudinary, with no inducement to engage, 
no ability to accomplish, no weapon wherewith to perpetrate 
such a fact ; without interest, without power, without motive, 
without means. 

" Besides, it must needs occur to every one that an action of 
this atrocious nature is never heard of but when its springs are 
laid open ; it appears that it was to support some indolence, or 
supply some luxury ; to satisfy some avarice, or oblige some 
malice ; to prevent some real or some imaginary want : yet I lay 
not under the influence of any of these. Surely, my lord, I may, 
consistently with both truth and modesty, affirm thus much ; and 
none who have any veracity, and knew me, will ever question this. 

*' In the second place, the disappearance of Clarke is suggested 
as an argument of his being dead ; but the uncertainty of such 
an inference from that, and the fallibility of all conclusions of 
such a sort from such a circumstance, are too obvious and too 
notorious to require instances ; yet, superseding many, permit 
me to produce a very recent one, and that afforded by this castie. 

^' In June, 1757, William Thompson, for all the vigilance of 
this place, in open daylight, and double-ironed, made his escape ; 
and, notwithstanding an immediate inquiry set on foot, the 
strictest search, and all advertisement, was never seen or heard 
of since. If then Thompson got off unseen, through all these 
difficulties, how very easy was it for Clarke, when none of them 
opposed him ? But what would be thought of a prosecution 
commenced against any one seen last with Thompson P 
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**Fdriiiit me next, my lard, to ohsenre a little upon the boaoi 
wbich hare been discoTered. It is said (wliich, perhaps, is say- 
ing Tery far), that these are the skeleton of a man. It is possible, 
indeed, it may ; but is there any certain known criterion which 
incontestably distingiushes the sex in human bones. Let it 
be considered, my lord, whether the ascertaining of this point 
ought not to precede any attempt to identify them. 

" The place of their depositum, too, claims much more atten- 
tion than is commonly bestowed upon it ; for, of all places in the 
world, none could have mentioned any one wherein there was 
greater certainty of finding human bones than a hermitage, 
except he should point out a church-yard ; hermitages, in time 
past, being not only places of religioas retirement, but of burial 
too : and it has scarce, or never, been heard of, but that every 
cell now known contains, or contained, these relics of humanity ; 
some mutUated, and some entire. I do not inform, but give me 
leave to remind your lordship, that here sat solitary Sanctity, 
and here the hermit or the anchoress hoped that repose for their 
bones, when dead, they here enjoyed when living. 

** All the while, my lord, I am sensible this is known to your 
lordship, and many in the Court, better than to me; but it 
seems necessary to my case that others, who have not at all, 
perhaps, adverted to things of this nature, and may have concern 
in my trial, should be made acquainted with it. Suffer me 
then, my lord, to produce a few of many evidences that these cells 
were used as repositories of the dead, and to enumerate a few in 
which human bones have been found, as it happened in this 
question ; lest, to some, that accident might seem extraordinary, 
and, consequently, occasion prejudice. 

'^1. The bones, as was supposed, of the Saxon Saint, 
Dubritius, were discovered buried in his cell at Guy's ClifP, near 
Warwick, as appears from the authority of Sir William Dugdale. 

''2. The bones, thought to be those of the anchoress Bosia, 
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were but lately discovered in a cell at Boyston, entire, fair, and 
nndecayed, though they must have lain interred for several cen* 
tiiries, as is proved by Pr. Stukdy. 

'' 8. But my own country, nay, almost this neighbourhood, 
supplies another instance ; for in January, 1747, were found, 
by Mr. Stovin, accompanied by a reverend gentleman, the bones, 
in part, of some recluse, in the cell at Lindholm, near Hatfield. 
They were believed to be those of William of Lindholm, a hermit, 
who had long made this cave his habitation. 

"4. In February, 1744, part of Wobum Abbey being pulled 
down, a large portion of a corpse appeared, even with the flesh 
on, and which bore cutting with a knife ; though it is certain 
this had lain above two hundred years, and how much longer is 
doubtful ; for this abbey was founded in 1145, and dissolved in 
1688 or 1539. What would have been said, what believed, if 
this had been an accident to the bones in question ? 

." Farther, my lord : — it is not yet out of living memory that 
at a little distance from Knaresborough, in a field, part of the 
manor of the worthy and patriot baronet who does that borough 
the honour to represent it in parliament, were found, in digging 
for gravel, not one human skeleton only, but five or six, deposited 
side by side, with each an urn placed at his head, as your lord- 
ship knows was usual in ancient interments. 

"About the same time, and in another field, almost dose to 
this borough, was discovered also, in searching for gravel, 
another human skeleton; but the piety of the same worthy 
gentleman ordered both pits to be filled up again, oommendably 
unwilling to disturb the dead. 

" Is the invention of these bones forgotten, then, or industriously 
concealed, that the discovery of these in question may appear 
more singular and extraordinary? whereas, in fact, there is 
nothing extraordinary in it. My lord, almc^t every place con- 
ceals such remains. In fidds, in bills, in highway sides, in 
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commons, lie frequent and unsuspected bones ; and our present 
allotments for rest for the departed are but of some centuries. 

** Another particular seems not to daim a little of your lord- 
ship's notice, and that of the gentlemen of the jury ; which is, 
that perhaps no example occurs of more than one skeleton being 
found in one cell : and in the cell in question was found but 
one ; agreeable, in this, to the peculiarity of CTcry other known 
cell in Britain. Not the inyention of one skeleton, but of two, 
would haye appeared suspicious and uncommon. But it seems 
another skeleton has been discovered by some labourer, which 
was full as confidently averred to be Clarke's as this. My lord, 
must some of the living, if it promotes some interest, be made 
answerable for all the bones that earth has concealed, and chance 
exposed P And might not a place where bones lay be mentioned 
by a person by chance as well as found by a labourer by chance? 
Or is it more criminal accidentally to name where bones He, 
than accidentally to find where they lie? 

" Here too is a human skull produced, which is fractured ; but 
was this the cause, or was it the consequence, of death ? was it 
owing to violence, or was it the effect of natural decay ? If it 
was violence, was that violence before or after death ? My lord, 
in May, 17S2, the remains of William, lord archbishop of this 
province, were taken up, by permission, in this cathedral, and the 
bones of the skull were found broken ; yet certainly he died by no 
violence offered to him alive that could occasion the fracture there. 

" Let it be considered, my lord, that, upon the dissolution of 
religious houses, and the commencement of the Keformation, the 
ravages of those times affected both the living and the dead. In 
search after imaginary treasures, coffins were broken up, graves 
and vaults dug open, monuments ransacked, and shrines 
demolished ; and it ceased about the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
I entreat your lordship, suffer not the violence, the depredations, 
Aod the iniquities of those times, to be imputed to this. 
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" Moreoyer, "what gentleman here is ignorant that Knares- 
borongh had a castle, which, though now a ruin, was once con- 
siderable both for its strength and garrison P All know it was 
vigorously besieged by the arms of the Parliament ; at which 
siege, in sallies, conflicts, flights, pursuits, many fell in all the 
places round it, and, where they fell, were buried ; for every place, 
my lord, is burial earth in war ; and many, questionless, of these 
rest yet unknown, whose bones futurity shall discover. 

" I hope, with all imaginable submission, that what has been 
said will not be thought impertinent to this indictment ; and 
that it will be far from the wisdom, the learning, and the in- 
tegrity of this place, to impute to the living what zeal in its fury 
may have done — what nature may have taken o£P, and piety 
interred — or what war alone may have destroyed, alone 
deposited. 

" As to the circumstances that have been raked together, I 
have nothing to observe but that all circumstances whatever are 
precarious, and have been but too frequently found lamentably 
fallible ; even the strongest have failed. They may rise to the 
utmost degree of probability, yet they are but probability stilL 
Why need I name to your lordship the two Harrisons recorded 
by Dr. Howell, who both suffered upon circumstances because of 
the sudden disappearance of their lodger, who was in credit, had 
contracted debts, borrowed money, and went off unseen, and re- 
turned a great many years after their execution ? Why name 
the intricate affair of Jacques de Moulin, under King Charles II., 
related by a gentleman who was counsel for the crown P and 
why the unhappy Coleman, who suffered innocently, though con- 
victed upon positive evidence ; and whose children perished for 
want, because the world uncharitably believed the father guilty P 
Why mention the peijury of Smith, incautiously admitted king's 
evidence ; who, to screen himselfi; equally accused Fairdoth and 
Loveday of the murder of Dun; the first of y(^Q»m«\&^W^> 
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vw cxfcvked al WinelMatcr ; and Lofeday wis about to auiEer 
al RndiBf^ had boI South been proied perjured, to the aatiafiw- 
taoft of ^ ecwT, hr the aofeoii of Go^Mirt hoepital? 

** Xov, KT lord, haTiBf ca d c a f otu ed to show tiiat the whole 
of this process is altoecther icpugvaat to erery part of my life ; 
Aot it is incottsisteftt with Hy eonditioii of health aboat that 
tiae ; thai no latioiial infcmoe can be drawn that a perK>n is 
dead who sadJenlT dieappean ; that hennitagea were the con- 
stant irposxtories of the bows of the redoae ; that the prtwfs of 
this are well authenticated ; that the rerolutioBs in religion, or 
the fortune of war, hare mangled or buried the dead ; the con- 
dusioa rasains, perhaps, no less reasonably than impatiently 
wished for. I, at last, after ayear's confinement, equal to either 
fortune, put myself upon the candour, the justiee, and the 
humanity of your lordship : and upon yoursi my ooaBtrynien« 
gentkflMn of the jury.** 
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'TwAS in the prime of Bummer time, 

An evening calm and cool, 
And fouT-and-tventy happy boys 

Came bounding out of Bchool : 
There were tome that ran and aome that leapt, 

Like troutleta in a pool. 
Away they aped with gamesome minds. 

And aouia untouched by ein ; 
To a level mead they came, and there 

They drave the wiclteti in : 
rieuantly ahone the setting nin 

Over the town of Lynn. 
Like aportive deer they cotirs'd about, 

And shouted as they ran, — 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 

Aa only boyhood can ; 
But the Usher sat remote &om all, 

A melancholy man I 




iVP' 



I..,-if;in,Tl,-afhetiirirJilo'er, 

l-'or iLc peace of bis soul he read thai book 

In tbe golden erentide : 
Ifuch study bad nude bim veiy lean. 

And pale, and leaden-cy'd. 

At laat he shut tbe ponderous tome. 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strain'd the duslcy cotctb dow. 

And fix'd the braien baap; 
" Ob, God 1 could I so doae my mind. 

And daap it with a clasp I " 

Then leapbg on his feet upright, 

Some moody turns he took, — 
KoiT up the mead, then down the maad, 

And past a shady nook, — ■ 
And, k) I ho saw a UtUo bojr 

That pored upon a book I 
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The Uaber took six hasty itridea. 
As smlt vith indden pun,— 

Six hutj strides beyond tite plsce, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside tbe lad. 
And talk'd with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition sares ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen. 
And hid in sudden grares ; 

Of horrid Mabs, in giares forlorn, 
And murders done in caves ; 




And how the sprites of injur'd men 
Shriek upward from the sod,-— 

Aye, how the ghostly hand will pomt 
To show the burial clod ; 

And unknown facts of guilty acta 
Are seen in dieanu from God 1 

TOUyu 
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" And now. from fortb tlie bomuag akj, 
FiQci the HtmTen'i topmost hdgtit, 

I hmd a Tmoe — the awful voice 
Of the blood-aTcnging tprite : — 

' non paitj nun ! take up thy imA 
And hide it from mj tight I ' 

" I look the dn«7 bod j up, 

And CMt it in m atnaiii.— 
A ilnggiih water, black ai ink. 

The depth wh ao extreme : — 
Mj gentle Boj. reoMmbar thit 

Is nothing bnt a dnun 1 




" Down went the corse with a boUow plange 

And vanish'd in the pool ; 
Anon I cleftng'd my bloody hands. 

And wash'd my forehead cool. 
And sat among the urchins young. 

That ereniog in the echool. 
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*' Oh, Heaven I to tUnk of their white sooli, 

And mine bo black and giim I 
I coiilil not Bhare in childiah prayer. 

Not join in Erening Hymn: 
like a Devil of the Kt I Beem'd, 

'Mid holy Cherabim I 

" And peace went with them, one and nil, 

And each cabn pillow spread ; 
But guilt was my grim Cbamberlun 

That lighted me to bed ; 
And drew my midnight curtains round, 
• t^ith fingers bloody red I 

" All night I lay in agony. 

In anguish dark and deep ; 
My fever'd eyes I dared not close. 

But stared aghast at Sleep : 
For sin bad rendered unto ber 

The keys of Hell to keep I 

" All night I lay in agcoiy, 

From weary chime to chime. 
With one besetting horrid hint. 

That rack'd me all the time ; 
A mighty yearning, like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime I 

" One stem tyrannic thought, that made 

All other thoughts ita slave i 
Stronger and atronger erery pulse 

Did that temptation cnve,— 
Still urging me to go and at» 

The dead man in his gnre I 
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" Heavily I row up u toon 

Aa light was io the ilcy. 
And I ought the black accuned pool 

With a wild miagiviDg tyt ; 
And I aaw the dead in the river bad, 

For the faithleu stream waa dry I 
** Meiiily rose the lark, and shook 

The dew-drop from ita wing; 
But I never mark'd its morning Sight, 

I never heard it sing : 
For I was stooping once again 

Under the horrid thing. 
" With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 

I took him np and ran ; — 
There was no time to dig a grave 

Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood with heaps of leaves, 

I hid the miirder'd man I 




DBIAH or BUGKNE ARAH. 
" And sU that day I read in school. 

But my thought waa other whera ; 
Aa soon aa the mid-day task was done, 

Tn Mcret I waa there : 
And a mighty wind had swept the learea, 

And atill the corae waa bare I 

" Then down I cast me on my taea, 

And first began to weep. 
For I knew my secret then was one 

That earth refused to keep ; 
Or land or sea, though he should be 

Ten thonsand fathoms deep. 




o wills the fioce avenging Sprite 
Till blood for blood atones I 

Ay, thongh he's bnried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones. 

And ;earB have rotted off hia Hah, — 
The woiid shall see hia bonee 1 



SBXAK OF KUaSHB ASAK. 

" Ob, God I that hand, lionid dream 

Beteta me ncnr awake I 
Agam— again, with dizzj tnain, 

He human Hfe I take ; 
And my red right hand gnwa raging hot, 

like Cmmm*i at the itake. 

" And itill no peace for tlie reatlesa day , 

Will traro or mould aUoir ; 
The horrid thing poisaea my lonl,^ 

It standi before me now I " 
The fearful boy looked up and aaw 

Huge dn^ upon hia brow. 

Tliat Teiy night, while gentle aleep 

ne urobin ejtiEda kiu'd, 
Two atem-boed men set out from I^na, 

Through the cohl and heavy miat ; 
And Eugene Anm walked between. 

With gyrea i^on hia wriat. 
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